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ABSTRACT 

The Educational Voucher Demonstration began in the 
Alum Rock Union Elementary School District, San Jose, California, in 
September 1972. Initially sponsored by the office of Economic 
Opportunity, it is now under the aegis of the National Institute of 
Education. This publication describes the socioeconomic and cultural 
setting of the school district, the relations among elements of the 
school administrative hierarchy, and their relations with outside 
groups and agencies; and shows how these interactions affected the 
progress of the voucher demonstration. The authors trace some of the 
developments as they occurred, and describe how the process of 
solving problems and adapting to new challenges changed the roles and 
status of individuals and groups involved in the demonstration. The 
report is selective and descriptive and presents only tentative 
conclusions based on the first year of the multiyear experiment. 
(Authors) 
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PREFACE 



The Education Voucher Demonstration is a large-scale social 
Intervention with a wide range of social, political, economic and 
educational objectives. The demonstration began in Alum Rock, 
California, in September 1972. Funded initially by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, it is currently supported by the National 
Institute of Education. The voucher model originally considered 
by OEO included both public and private schools. The model currently 
being tested in Alum Rock differs from this plan in that only public 
schools participate in the project. Six schools were in the demon- 
stration in 1972-73, with seven additional schools joining for the 
1973-74 school year. 

Since April 1972, Rand has been performing a wide range of study 
and analysis tasks related to the demonstration. The objectives of 
Rand's work include: 

o Documentation of events and outcomes in the demonstration; 
o Analysis of social, political, economic and educational 

impacts of diverse aspects of the demonstration; 
o Delineation of secondary impacts such as organizational 

changes and instructional innovations; and 
o Identification of implications of the voucher concept for 

federal, state and local education policies. 
This Working Note was prepared pursuant to NIE Contract B2C-5326, 
and is one of a series of Notes that are published from time to time 
on selected analysis topics. The Working Note series is designed to 
transmit preliminary research results to NIE, and should not be in- 
terpreted as presfinting definitive conclusions about voucher demon- 
stration outcomes. 



SUMMARY 

: The Educational Voucher DemonwStration began in the Alum Rock 
Union Elementary School District, San Jose, California, in September 
1972. Initially sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity, it 
is now under the aegis of the National Institute of Education. Rand 
has been collecting and analyzing data related to the demonstration. 

This working note deals primarily with the political and adminis- 
trative aspects of the voucher demonstration. It describes the socio- 
economic and cultural setting of the school district; the relations 
among elements of the school administrative hierarchy and their re- 
lations with outside groups and agencies; and shows how these inter- 
actions affected the progress of the voucher demonstration. This 
account traces some of the developments as they occurred, and describes 
how the process of solving problems and adapting to new challenges 
changed the roles and status of individuals and groups involved in the 
demonstration. I'^ is necessarily selective and descriptive; it is not 
judgmental, and presents only tentative conclusions based on the first 
year of the multi-year experiment. 
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. ,auo.ao„ vouchor D.,„o„sc.,Uc„ i„ 

U«n«.tary Sd,ool Mst.I.t, San Jos.. California. 

This ongoing evaluation is bolng conducted by Rand under contract 
wu th. Offic. Of .co„o.ic opportunity of tho United States govern 

r r~ ^^^"'^ ^"-"^"^ °^ ^-^^ "-onatratlon. 

Nut.on 1 Institute of Education. Huring the first year both th. 
.onstration and it.s evaluation were solely under the Jurisdiction 



Ran. s role has been that of an independent, eternal evaluator 
O H voucher demonstration.- ^n. our evaluation was conducted 
With the cooperation of the Alu™ Rock district, the district exerted 
no supervision or control over its design or implementation. The 
Experi^ntal Research Division of OEO funded and helped establish 
ground rules for the demonstration. OBOV. Evaluation Division funded 

a e loca. or federal level directly responsible for the conduct 

e alu on or he analyses or conclusions reported by Rand. A separate 
-terna. evaluation of the demonstration Is described in Chapter 4. 

Ihe_ P_umew_pX JJli s_Rep ort 

This worwng note concentrate, primarily upon the social and 
t.cal outcomes of the first year of the demonstration, with spe- 
cxai attention to patterns of Ho^^..-/^ 

^ °f decisionmaking, conflict, and adminis- 

trative change within th... dl„trict organization. 



See the list of pub . i cat , ons at the end „f this Introduction. 

conducted^f th"/;aLr:u;j;rth: "9^:5'; r;^: r-'- 

TfJTTllT- - """" --'e;„:/or.'-re^.ru be^irbetre 
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In rohrtmry 1972 Kana not I'otrth Itw iipproadj to t;ha ovaluation 
ot' tlw. Alum Hock dvnuouHtr..^ti.oiu Uand propuseU a bruad^gaugt^ 6vaiu-- 
atiou of t\iO aemoiiBti^ation whioh iiuiluded r.hrt^o major ^subdivisions ; 
SDcial/FoliLlcal OiitcomoB; Kconomic/Corj? Outcomes; iidueational out*- 

In aSBossing tho demonstration, Rand ha« u^>t:d a variety uf in- 
struments and tv>chniqut.^s: cognitive and affective measures of stu- 
•dents participating in thvj demonstration; classroom observation of 
instructional techniques; analysis of resource allocation within tho. 
demonstration; extensive teacher quescionaairc^s ; structured inter- 
views of residents of the Alum Rock comirunity, including parents of 
participating children; examination of documents produced within 
the district and the sponsoring federal agency; partially structured 
interviews with administrators, teachers, and board members within 
the district; and extensive observation of meetings and other group 
interactions within the school district and the community, 

Natu re o i _ t he De mo ns t r a t ion 

Some criticism uf the Alum Rock demonstration has come from 
those who ••.laim the term ^Voucher*' has been incorrectly applied to 
Alum Rock, primarily because the participation of private schools 
is forbidden and because no direct financial incentives are provided 
for schoo] personnel. The dispute over whether the Alum Rock 
demonstration is .i te^t of "vor hers'* arises from varying definitions 
of the term ''educat iona.1 voucher.'' Quite slup!/, if one's definition 
of 'Voucher'' requires th.nc both publicly and privately managed schools 
participate.', and rriar. the inrr.)mf^v ot school managers and teachers de- 
pend upon enrol Inen , then Alum Rork is; nor a ''voucher" demonstration, 

Fdur/'u:^{cK V r C-^'^'-^Kf^ :./\zt:cK: 'hyi':'-zl Disae^t-ntioyi^ February 
1.9 72 , submitted to the Office of Hcon(mlc Oppor. unity in Performance 
of Centra. 't Number B2(:-5;j26, The Rand Corporation. 

The demonstration mociel does permit the participation of "com- 
n^unity" schools; , about whicii nioru will be said in Chapter 5. 



'11, on t;lui cnhv.}' hand, oufj dm'inos "vuuimt-r" i« tioniiH a syst;eni of 
tKlucat.i.^u wlu3):u pai-iu^tt? havo uiwiy*! among ctiiiuaU^mnl u;lfeern.iclvef4 , 
and tho f'uudliuj t;ht.H,3 a,l t:otnat Ivt^s depends on unrcllment * tlum 
AXutu Rock nualllU^H a,^ a •'piibllu scUoo], vouchcf" vUjuionstratlon. 

It in Impoi'tant t:o noto that thcro arc many vouduu' nioiUafi with 
widGly varying purpo^^os and Btnic.tuiuss. i-or the put-poses oi: public: 
polloy it is essuutlal that conoUisions derlveU from tha Alum Kook 
demotiHti-a-lon not he appUod m«dumioal,ly to othor vouchor uioduls 
lOHt it muddy public dobato over tho deBirabllity of such vouuhor 
models. A distinction must by made between the Unm of "vouduu-" 
triad in Alum Rock, on thu one lumd, and othot proposalo advanced by 
the Contor for the Study of Public Policy or Milton Friedman.* 

We sliall u.^e the torni "vouohcn's" in relation to Alum Rock simply 
because thau Ib iho tyrm ased by the federal govarnment, the district, 
and the media in discussing the Ai-.m Rock domonatration. 

The Alum Rock demonstration falls within the class of government 
interventions tcM-med "social demonstrationu . " It Is an attempt to 
cause pervasive change in a local school system, rather than simply 
to 3-ntroduce a specific new curriculum, Instructional technology, or 
accounting procedure. Instead, the Alum Rock demonstration seeks to 
alter the ^asic decia ionmaklng process within a school system; to 
change the way resources are allocated; and to alter the roles, in- 
fluence, and incentive structure of all significant participants in 
the .schools . including board members, administrators, students, parents, 
and teachers. 

Imp lie a f I ons j"_uj_ K v a I vu\t ion 

The nature of the demons t; rat ion has had direct implication for 
our evaluaiion, as noted in Rand's T^'mnical Malyfis Plan: 

i^ee r...,u.'.ru:c.'>? Vcu^'W-'r, Center for the Studv of Public Policy 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 1970, and "The Role of Government 
in hducation. Chapter 6, -'s- md FrPodom, Milton Friedman, 

Chicago; University of Chirnj^d Press, 19fi2. 
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tho ^ohoul jiygtom, WLle oXM) may /inaays^v* atiy fni^inl 
Hull cu^ a '*oXo!4cd syt^tovft^^ (aoiiUfcnu;^^it:lviK It^; tutor- 
luU <Arruot;uros ^nul prc^i^*rfso^i) » we lwiVt» chosiui t^o viow 
bof'J\ vMq clomvMu^t: ration euimnunit^y and it:f4 sdu»oU as opiMt 
i^y^5tt}'»suv --aLlowiuK U8 to aapt;ui.v. both Intornul system 
i^i't'Ooir^ and re.laticthihlpfcJ uotween ^ystUMus* MuUHHlt this 
approach Ui^ mcvixiijiVy iriucv> ihc^ dfuuony ligation orlgin*ita^s 
iu\ m iaU:i^rvunciOii ri'um outsldo tlu* pub j to jsi^hool aystt^m 
and t'ommnnif.y, and i^i du^igned oHpll^^itly to aiter 

t^he volation^hips I ;>twov}n uit:i?,4^ns and thoir schools. It* 
chan^.'^jH occur ia\ thu velat Icnudripiii of tho H^^hoois and th(^ 
comiiurniuy, oiu* nuiy expoct thai t.ho inrernal roLitlou^hlps 
in vuiv^'h BVGtGm will untioi^go diango a8 wt^.ll! d.t:l?ens ot' 
dl I fariint conB tit'uuncioo may £tnd t^hoinselvos In dilil'orcmt 
positions and roles rolatlvo to ono another; school par- 
i5cnn ^l may find choir ncoustouK^d positions and behavior 
vaudit'iod^ (p • • . . 

In tho aualvHl^ of social and political vuitcomoy oi! ihe 
Klu^mentary nducacion Vouchor D^Hnon^^t ration, wo arc viow- 
inv, tho domoni?.t ration conimmlty and domonstration schools 
aa open, intor locking systumR-*-having both structural and 
lunctional rolationshlps . Within tho conmumlty syste^m, 
group un^t'ect; ol^ tho domons tration aro oxpecL'od to v-iry 
by tho rolationship ot' thoso groups t(^ tho oducational 
procoBs and henco to tho demonstration. Within the school 
syfUom, ofiocts of tho demons t ration are expected to vary 
by tho rolationshlp t>f groups to tho oducation docialon- 
making procoso* As those two systems interact with one 
another arounu tho focal point of tho demonrjtration, re- 
spons^os are oKpeotod to vary in term of tho constraints 
impo^sod by spocinl interests, audiences, and norms internal 
to c»ach sys^tusm. (p. 38) 

Ttu' aualysih containi>d in thin working, note cannoe furnish pro- 
scriptii-n-5 about whethtM* t:u» Alum Rock form of votichers, ,)r any other 
form, should he i rv.p loiiKMU-ni In one or another local district, for two 
reasons : 

.1, Tlu^ (MiU'omoH o\ the Alun K^v k domonstrnt ion are, in signi- 
ficant degrtns tho !\'-ult of c^liat'uHo r I s ^ i cs unique tc^ Al\im Rock. 

2. Til.' demonstration i op.iy :mo year (^td at this writing. 
Tho domonst l ation Is t-xpandlng wLihIn the disLvict: and may change as 
ihv dl:M. I'i.t ^aiiw oxper . Thr rogulntions j^^verning thr demon- 

j^iratlon iiv' fbo docl s ( onnak.i u^ pitwrss itse - mav well be trans- 
I'orined in subst^qucuU yt\u's of tin^ donuMis t r.u i on . 
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But thw uiiaiufivu;!46 aJ' tUe. Alum Ri)ck denwufii trot ion and ItR «valti- 
ators shoiild not bo ov.jiHitnplia.slf'.tul, are U^sson-s to he learned 

U'om tiit> rival year oi t\w Alum Rock demonHtrattun that can be useful 
to (KhiCcitiona.l ducislunmakoi-s In Alum Hock, In Wiuihlngton, and elst^- 
whoru. Whilo Alum Ko^k i« in somo senaes unlquu, it also shart?s im- 
portant similaritiufi with otUui;' Amerluan sohaol districts. 

To make thii-3 document iwo.ful for policy puipusefj, have kcipt 
a number oi audloncGS in mind— 1-odoral and fjtato officials , adminis- 
trators, teachiu'fj, and parents. This ruport Is not intended to glorify 
vouchors or to bury them, but to help others to profit from the Alum 
Rock oxperionop and to mako tho. "voucher" concept, if it is of interest 
to thum, a moro tn'tectivG and satisfying technique for educational 
change. 

This working note i- divided into thrcje parts. 

.LlK.L.IjJV'£i;li4.1J:£Li^ii^„^i2^ sets out the context for 

the firKt year of the demonstration. Chapter 1, The Setting, presents 
information about the physical and social character of the area served 
by the Alum Rock district, past resource inputs into the district and 
itfi major organizational features. Chapter 2, Initiation and Design, 
describe.'i the process of district involvement in the. demonstration 
and how the initial federal model for educational vouchers was trans- 
formed into the "transition" model implemented in Alum Rock. Chapter 3, 
The lederal Grant describes the original federal grant for the voucher 
demonstration and compares it with the federal grant for the second 
year of the demonstration. 

ParA n »■ Jhti First Year, describes critical events and processes 
during the first, year. Chapter A presents key administrative issues, 
during tht^ first year, including questions related to the budgetary 
process; conflicts over internal evaluation and parent counseling; 
and r.atculties encountered as a result of student transfers and the 
installation of n computeri ;jed sy.stem for student attendance accounting. 
Chapter 5 reports on the expansion and re^rision nf the demonstration 
that occurred at the end of the first year. Chapter 6 explores the 
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special functions nerved by an out«ide "organizational development" 
consulting arm in initiating and facilitating tho demonst ration, 
\j\iUlJJlj«J^iLrxy,^3£l«2iLJii^^^^ extends the analysis of the 
change process Initiated in Parts I and II. Chawter 7 summarizes a 
nunibor oi" observations concerning the nature and rate of institutional 
change in Alum Rock. It contrasts theories of change inherent in the 
voucher concept and the "world view" held by Alum Rock administrators, 
reflecting the movement toward administrative decentralization in the 
district. Chapter 8 describes how the decentralization movement began 
in Alum Kock and its consequences for the distribution of administrative 
authority. Chapter 9 considers the impact of various constituent groups 
upon the policymaking' process within the demonstration. Chapter 10 
contains a fiummary of our major findings and conclusions. 

^l^Lliil^lli AlL^^B- ll^J- ^' ^ 1 l e c t i on an d An a ly s i s 

Administrative •'.rd political processes within an organization are 
both subtle and complex. To secure an understanding of these pro- 
cesses we conducted an entensive on-site exploratory and descriptive 
study of the Alum Rock district and community. 

As we began field work in the summer of 1972 there could be no 
reliable prediction of how subsequent events would unfold and we had 
no manageable set of hypotheses in mind. We were eclectic in our 
data colU.'ctlon efforts and used our best judgment both as to what 
events merited description and what elements those descriptions should 
con tain . 

Under thtiso circumstances, it was especially important that our 
staff have exptn-ienre in the study of organizational and political 
proce;;ses, Undt-r tlie general direction of the Project Leader in 
Santa Monica, Daniel A'eiler, field research on administrative and 
political processes was primarily conducted by Stephen Weiner and 
Konrad Kellen. During the first year, Weiner served as Site Director 
of Rand's ovahiacinn in Alum Rock. 
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Rt> search Tficliniq.ue8 

Ha- '.ng decided to establish a close relationship with unfolding 
events in Alum Rock, Rand used several techniques for collecting data: 

o observation of group activities, with the help of a "site 
office; " 

o Interviews with participants; 

0 examination of documents produced in connection with the 
demonstration; 

o surveys of teachers and parents. 

Observation of group activities, including meetings involving 
parents, teachers, and administrators., provided an independent record 
of events and processes. Informal interviews helped us understand 
decisions reached, or processes observed, while participant percep- 
tions were still fresh. 

Structured interviews gave us an opportunity to invite reflections 
and judgments by participants that would otherwise not have been avail- 
able to us. We conducted 60 such interviews, with members of the 
Board of Trustees, the voucher staff, federal officials, principals 
of voucher and nonvoucher schools, teachers in the mini-schools, 
leaders of teacher organizations, and with district administrators. 
A day-long conference was held in Santa Monica with members of the 
organizational development firm that was assisting in the demonstra- 
tion. A number of persons were interviewed more than once. 

This sustained Interaction between the evaluation staff and 
loading parr.i cipants at all levels of the demonstration proved to be 
of crucial importance. Many significant meetings during the first 
year of the demonstration were caHed on short notice. Our close 
contact enabled us to learn of these meetings in advance and to be 
present as observers. Further, by being In the central office and 
school of rices, we obtained many useful and important documents. A 
measure of rb- cooperation afforded us by district staff is that we 
were never refused a copy of any document wp requested. 
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Mg^M^L-Staff a nd Organizatio n 

The Site Director in Alum Rock bore the major responsibility for 
the field work, including observation of group activities and personal 
Interviewing. "Conmmnlty observers" monitored organized parent parti- 
cipation in the governance of the demonstration. The site office 
maintained a calendar of parent meetings, including those held by 
community groups in non-school facilities. During most of the year, 
efforts were made to have & community observer present at all parent 
meetings. Rand observers were present at more than 80 percent of 
meetings of parents Involved in the demonstration. 

In view of t' e substantial participation in the demonstration 
of Chicano and black parents, we realized that racial ethnic balance 
in our own staff was important. The on-site professional staff con- 
sisted of a Chicano woman (Laura Padron) , a Chicano man (Al Espinoza) , 
a black woman (Dorothy Joseph) and an Anglo man (Stephen Weiner) . 

A site office was opened in September 1972. This office was 
leased privately nnd was near the schools and the district office; 
Aida Llanos was office secretary. 

In addition to the on-site staff, researchers from Rand's Santa 
Monica headquarters traveled to Alum Rock to assist in the observa- 
tion and interviewing— Konrad Kellen and Gail Bass, in particular. 

The mixture of on-site and off-site personnel, and the inclusion 
of members of various ethnic groups on the Rand staff, facilitated 
observation and was helpful in developing a coherent picture of the 
events of the first year. 

Gaini ng _and[ Ma^ljntain lng Acce ss 

Observation and Interviewing, in combination . ith other evalua- 
tion activities r^uch as student testing, teacher surveys, and parent 
surveys, constituted a potential source of irritation among district 
personnel and parents. 

Securing and maintaining access to key participants and signi- 
ficant meetings was a central one for the evaluation. The strategy 
we used is known as "contingent acceptance." We approached top offi- 
cials in the district to solicit their acceptance of our research 
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progran. Hnvlng won chat, we. also asked permission to solicit approval 
from their immediate subordinates in the administrative hierarchy. In 
this way, we proceeded In the spring, summer, and fall of 1972 to con- 
tact central office officials, voucher staff, principals, teachers, 
teacher organizations, and kv.y organizations in the Chicano and black 
communities . 

Some resistance was met and resolved. Several teachers expressed 
resentment over the coot of the evaluation. We responded by outlining 
the nature of the tasks we had undertaken. Some teachers were upset 
over changes in our plans for teacher interviews and student testing. 
We explained the basis for our decisions and solicited their suggestions. 
On several occasions complaints were justified, and suggestions for 
changes in the procedures for evaluati^-n were adopted. 

Virtually all our requests for assistance were met with courtesy 
and cooperation. Our staff members were never barred from a meeting, 
nor were they ever ejected. No requests for interviews were turned 
down. Indeed, most district staff members went out of their way to 
provide information and assistance. 

Our relationship with the district staff was decidedly one-sided. 
Although we made frequent, and often time-consuming, demands upon them, 
we were not in a position to offer tangible services in return. In 
this respect, we observed guidelines from OEO's Evaluation Division 
that our activities should not interfere in any way with the progress 
of the demonstration. This guideline, designed to maintain our ob- 
jectivity, and to protect the demonstration from outside participation 
that might, render some portion of the outcomes attributable to our 
actions, prevented us from offering advice or other services that 
might have proved useful to the district. 

We took special care to explain this constraint on our activities 
to district personnel. District staff appeared to understand the 
rationale for this restriction on our activities. 

Given the conflict that existed within the demonst .'ation , we felt 
it essential to emphasi?:e onr responstbility to understand all points 
of view. U'e often took the initiative to indicate that we were ob- 
serving meeting?! held by all fartions involved In any dispute. In 
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th Is way we sought to avoid having anyone believe that we were asso- 
ciated with a given viewpoint simply because we attended meetings 
called by its aclvocates. 

Perhaps most important, for maintaining access^ we protected 
the confidentiality of the information we obtained through observa- 
tion and interview • 

Analysis and Reporting 

The writing of this working note commenced in September 1973 and 
was concluded in December 1973 followed by revisions completed in 
May 1974. During this process, summaries of diaries and Interviews 
were prepared. It should also be noted that the reporting and analy- 
sis process has largely forced us to deal with individual participants 
in the demonstration as members of larger groups, e.g,, "voucher 
principals" or "central staff." At best this is an oversimplification 
at worst it is unfair to one or more members of those groups. 

Related Rand Documents 

Interim analyses of the Voucher Demonstration are presented in 

the forir. of Working Notes, which are used to transmit pr^liialnary 

research results to a Rand sponsor and are distributed only with the 

approval of that sponsor. Working Notes in this series include: 

WW-8280-NIE, Elementary Education Voucher* Demonstration — 

Site: Alum Rock-^-Deacription of the 19?2'1973 
Ttzacher Demographic File^ E, M. Fairbrother 
and P. Gowen, February 1974 

WN-8281-NIE, Elementary Education Voucher Demonstration — 

Site: Alum Rock- -Description of the 19?2'1973 
Parent Demographic File, E. M. Fairbrother 
and P. K. Gowen> February 1974 

WN-8282-NIE, Elementary Education Voucher Demonstration — 

Site: Alum Rock^-Description of the 2972-1973 
Student Demographic File^ E. M. Fairbrother 
and P. K. Gowen, February 1974 

;^rN-8402-NIE, Descriptions of the 2372-73 Mini-School Programs 

in the Alum Rock Voucher Demonstration^ M. L. Rapp 
and J. M. Wuchitech, October 1973 
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WN-8403-NIE, Jnatruotionat Aspects of the 19??,'-?'6 Mint-SohooC 
Programs in the Alum Rook Voucher Demonatmtion, 
S. A. Haggart, M. L. Rapp and J. M. Wuchitech, 
Novembur 1973 

WN-8404-NIE, Resource Allooation and Budgeting for the I972-73 

Mini-Sohools of the Alum Book Voucher Demonstration ^ 
S. A. Haggart (forthcoming) 

WN-8513-NIE, Fall 2978 Teacher Questionnaires, Compiled by 
M. A. Thomas, March 1974 

WN-8514-NIE, Spring 1973 Voucher Demonstration Teacher 
Questionnaires t Compiled by K. A. Hogue and 
M. A. Thomas, March 1974 

WN-8541-NIE, Elementary Education Voucher Demonstration- 
Site: Alurt] Rock—Description of the 1972-1973 
Student Analysis File, E. M. Fairbrother and 
P. K. Gowen, February 1974 

WN-8542-NIE, Documentation of the Testing Process in the Aim 

Rock Voucher Demonstration 1972-73, E. M. Fairbrother, 
April 1974 

WN-8597-NIE, Affective Testing in the Alum Rock Voucher Schools, 
T. S. Donaldson, April 1974 

WN-8606-NIE, Proposals for Reducing Achievement Testing at 
Alwn Rock, P. Barker, April 1974 

WN-8607-NIE, Design of an Achievement Placement Test for MAT-70, 
P. Barker, February 1974 

WN-8624-NIE, Teachers^ Reactions to the Voucher Demonstration 
in 1972-73 (II), J. j. Vanecko (forthcoming) 

WN-8676-NIE, Fall 1972 Voucher Demonstration Parent /Community 

Questionnaires, Compiled by K. A. Hogue and M. A. Thomas 
(forthcoming) 

WN-8677-NIE, Spring 1973 Voucher Demonstration Parent /Community 

Questionnaires, Compiled by K. A. Hogue and M. A." Thomas 
(forthcoming) 

WN-8690-NIE, Elemcntanj Education Voucher Demonstration— 

Site: Alwn Rock-1372-1973 Data Base, E. M. Fairbrother 
and P. K, Gowen (forthcoming) 

More comprehensive and carefully reviewed research findings are 
presented in the Rand Report series. Reports published to date and 
forthcoming include: 

R-1217--NIE, Achievement Scores and Educational Objectives, 
R. E. Klitgaard, January 1974 
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R--1495-MIt:, A Publia School Voucher Demonetratir^^' * The Firat 
Yeup at Alum Roak, Daniel Waller, Study Director 
(forthcoming) 

R-1495/1-NIE, A PubUo Sahool Vouohev Demonetmtton: The First 
Year at Alum Rook^^ Summary and Conalusions ^ 
Daniel Weller, Study Director (forthcoming) 

R-1495/2-NIE, A Public School Voucher Demonstration: The First 
Year at Aluri Rock^ Technical Appendix^ Daniel 
Weiler, Study Director (forthcoming) 

R-1495/3-NIE, A Public School Voucher Demonstration: The First 
Year at Alwri Rock, Documentary Appendix^ Daniel 
Weiler, Study Director (fcrthcomlng) 

R-1497-NIE, fssu.'s in Measuring Student Achievement Outcomes in 
the Alum Rock Voucher Demons t'.'^ation^ ?. Barker 
(forthcoming) 
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PART p N E; PRELUDE TO THE DEMONSTRATION 
Chapter 1: The Setting 

In 1970, the Experimental Research Division of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Alum Rock school district discovered each, 
other. Out of the resulting partnership grew the first demonstration, 
within the United States, of a version of the voucher concept in pub- 
lic school education. 

As the voucher demonstration is greatly influenced by its setting- 
East Spt. jose, California — this chapter provides some historical, 
social, and economic background on the city and the school district in 
which the demonstration is taking place. 

The Physical Setting 

The Alum Rock Union Elementary School District is one of eleven 
school districts serving San Jose, California, a city of approximately 
500,000 located south of San Francisco in the Santa Clara Valley. West 
and north of the city an unbroken urban sprawl stretches some fifty 
miles to San Francisco. To the south and east, suburbia gives way to 
farmlands and orchards. The Alum Rock area is located in the east side 
of San Jose, on a broad, heavily populated flat land between US 101 and 
the Mount Hamilton Rcnge. 

The rapid and relatively uncontrolled growth that took place in 
the Santa Clara Valley in the last two decades brought urbanization to 
East San .Jose. Consequently, most of Alum Rock^s farmlands and orchards 
have undergone rapid transition to commercial arteries and a seemingly 
endless array of ''fast food" franchises, large shopping centers, and 
hastily constructed apartments and houses. Today, among gas st^^tions, 
billboarus, and small shops, there are only occasional patches of un- 
developed land. 

Cutting across the now- developed flatland is Alum Kork Avenue, 
once the area's main street. It contains the small shops and offices 
that form much or the commercial and cultural center of San Josefs 
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Mexlcan-Anwrican community, but includes none of the major industrial 
employers whose arrival in the Santa Clara Valley spurred the urbani- 
zation process. Similarly, the major governmental, financial, and 
other white-collar employment centers are concentrated in downtown San 
Jose, several miles west of the Alum Rock school district. 

Branching out from Alum Rock Avenue and the other commercial 
thoroughfares are the i-esidential streets, marked by rows of modest 
single-" family homes. Although these tracts were recently built, many 
of them are already deteriorating. Many of the older sections of Alum 
Rock are characterized by tree-shaded neighborhoods lined with small, 
one-story frame structures built around 1920. In part because these 
areas of the district were mnincorporated until recently, municipal 
improvements have been late in reaching them. Many streets lack side- 
wr.lks r ■ adeq^ate street lighting, particularly those in Mexican- 
American neighborhoods— the "barrios." In these poorer neighborhoods, 
life is often spent out of doors. Families can be seen sitting on 
their porches, cliatting with their neighbors; children and dogs run 
and play in the quiet streets, dodging the parked cars (some of them 
abandoned) tiiat dot the neighborhood. 

In the eastern hills that look down on Alum Rock, a different 
atmosphere prevails. Here are the larger and more expensive homes of 
San Jose's more affluent residents, in the local lexicon, the "hill 
people. " 

The School Setting 

The district was established in 1930. It was originally a rural 
district with one school, and as late as 1950 it had only three schools. 
Then, during the 1960 's, as Alum Rock went through a period of rapid 
growth, about three schools a year were built for a number of years. 
In the 1972-1973 school year (the first year of the voucher demonstra- 
tion) the Alum Rock School District operated nineteen elementary 
schools, five middle schools, and, on separate sites, two centers for 
preschool children. With the exception of a one-room school in the 
mountain area (Mt. Hamilton School) the district's educational facili- 
ties are contained in a three-mile square. Five ot the original six 
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voucher schools are situated in neighborhoods within the lower-income, 
flatland areas ot Alum Rock. Approximately 4000 students attended 
these six schools during the 1972-1973 school year, out of a total ele- 
mentary and middle-school enrollment of 14,428.* 

Enrollment in the district, after peaking in 1970, has declined 
slightly (Fig. 1.1). vniile some school districts neighboring Alum Rock 
have experienced slight drops in enrollment in the past, they have 
grown steadily over the last decade (Table 1.1). 



Table 1.1 



FALL ENROLLMENTS IN THE AI.UM ROCK ELEMENTARY DISTRICT 
AND NEIGHBORING ELEMENTARY DISTRICTS: 1964-1973 



Fall Enrollment 



Percent Change From 
Previous Year 



Alum Rock 



Berryessa Evergreen 



13,294 { 2,448 | 1,461 

13,524 I 2,949 i 1,962 

14,245 3,421 j 2.376 

15,217 1 3,860 1 2.773 

15,461 j 4.589 ? 3.232 

15,660 1 5,194 ; 3.754 

15,950 I 5,537 I 4,175 

15,735 j 6,223 ' 4.564 

15,428 ! 7,476 ; 5,071 

15,127 ; 8,389 ! 5.228 

HuE; County of Santa ciara Office 

Enrollment Totals," 1961-1973, and 
District. 



AR 



+2 
+5 
+7 
+2 
+1 
+2 
-1 
-2 
-2 



B 



+20 
+16 
+13 
+19 
+13 
+ 7 
+12 
+20 
+12 



+34 
+21 
+17 
+17 
+16 
+ 11 
+ 9 
+11 
+ 3 



of Education; "Dis- 
the Alum Rock Union 



During the same period, there has been a dramatic increase in the 
proportion of ethnic minority youngsters in the Alum Rock schools, with 
a particularly marked increase between 1968 and 1969 (Fig. 1.2). The 
growth curve for both the district and the six original voucher schools 
(Fig. 1.3) shows the largest increase in the proportion of minority 



Alum Rock School District Attendance Office (enrollment as of 
October 1972). 

County of Santa Clara, Office of Education, Department of Atten- 
dance and Juvenile Services, "District Enrollment Totals 1961-1972." 



I6,500r 




SOURCE: Alum P.c^ s School DIstricr Artendance Office. 



Fig. 1.1 — Enrci-rcnr i.-, t.'ie Aluni Rock School District, 
■nonfh of O:fober 1953 -October 1974 
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1966 67 c3 69 70 71 72 

Year 

SOURCE: Alur-^ .^ock Scnool District, 
f-ip. 1.2 — I!; i-,ic c'i . H I;,,.! ; tor. of sf'jdent'j in the 
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1966 6 7 6 8 6 9 70 71 72 



Year 

SOUP.Ct: Alum Rock School Districi. 

Fig. 1 '3 — EH-,nic clistribution -Df students in voucher schools, 
Alum Rock School District, 1966-1972 
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t*thnic group sfituiunt popiilatlou (tu^pturially tho^u wit;h Spanish «ur- 
nanH;»H) durltu^ fcUu period ut tlu^ ^',roatuBt gunural growth in total school 
population. Hv)wuvurt thiu was due not only to an xucreasu in unroll- 
mm of. studunts with Spanish sarnamos but alvso to a marktjd decrease 

it 

ovur thu «amt} pt>riod in **cthur white" onrollwent. Although total en- 
roilmonts hav^a fallen oil sinco 1971, this trend has continuedt 

Although thy re are a numbur of wt^ll-es tablished ntsighborhoods in 
tho Alum Rock area, most of tho population is quitiS traUvSientt About 
28 percent of thi^ families surveyed in a special 1972 state census haa 
lived at their curro.nt addresses leys than one yeart Much of the 
movement is withiii the Alum Hock area; about 40 percent of .the house- 
holds that moved in the last year went from one location to another 
within the Alum Rock Union Elementary School District or the Eastside 
High School District, whose facilities are attended by Alum Rock 
students, 

S^ocJ.o^e^c:ojiom^i 

The socioeconomic status of many Alum Rock residents low. For 
example, tho median family income for the Alum Rock area in 1970 was 
$10,130, which is $2,306 below the cororesponding figure for San Jose 
and $582 below that for California. Moreover, 10.4 percent of the 
families in the Alum Rock area had incomes below the poverty l^^vel, 
compared with 5.6 percent in San Jose and 8.4 percent in California. 



The ethnic classifications used by the Alum Rock School District, 
based on those outlined by HF.W's Office of Civil Rights for use by school 
districts in Sohoo- J ix^-ynari^ Hcport Fonn OS-CR 101 (October 1973), 

Elementary and Secondary School Civil Rights Requirements Survey, are as 
follows: **P€>rsons considered by tliemselves, by the community, or by the 
schools to ho oi" these origins: 
American Ind ian 

Asian American: Persons of Chinese, Japanese, or other Asian origins 
Black: Persons of Black, African, or Negro origin 

Spanisli Surname: Persons of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Central American, 

Cuban • Latin American, or r.rher Spanish origin 
Other IVliite; All persons not included in the above four classi- 
fications . 

Census of San Jose s East Side, taken in the fall of 1972 by the 
Department o\ Finance, State of California • 

r.S. Department of Commerce, 19^0 Census c^^ Population and 
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Faraily bruadwiniu^rs are often employed in unskilled or semiskilled 
Jobs, tnany of ihom in the conatruation trades. 

One good indicator of a neighborhood's socioeconomic status is 
tho education level among adults. Figure 1.4 shows, for each of the 
12 census tracts within the Alum Rock district boundary, the percentage 
of adults 25 and older who were high school graduates in 1970. The 
lowest percentages of high school graduates (16 and 23 percent) occur 
in tracts in the western portion of the district nearest San Jose (the 
"flatland" area); the highest percentages (52 and 73 percent) occur in 
the northeast portion of the district (the "hill" area). For compari- 
son purposes, 69 percent of the adults 25 and older in Santa Clara 
County reported being high school graduates in 1970, as did 63 percent 
in California and 52 percent in the nation. Thus, in 10 of the 12 
Alum Rock census tracts fewer adults had completed liigh school in 1970 
than the county, state, or national average. 

Alum Rock's student population shows one of the highest Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) rates in the county: in 1972- 
1973, 34.5 percent were eligible for AFDC, compared with 10*9 percent 
of all students in the county (Fig. 1.5). Also, during the 1972-1973 
school year, Alum Rock had one of California's highest participation 
rates in school free and reduced-price lunch programs: 74.4 percent 
of the students received free and reduced-price lunches, compared with 
48.1 percent for California as a whole (Fig. 1.6). More students in 
voucher schools participated than did students in the re.st of the dis- 
trict, for reasons that will be discussed in connection with the use of 
compensatory vouchers (see Chapter 4). 



About 70 pi?rc:enL of Alum Rock's population is made up of nationally 
recognized minority groups; approximately 50 percent are Mexican- 



U.S, Department of Commerce, !^^70 Cey3\i-i Population, General 
.;:\'.'tu.' \iyid t.::'oyionic ^'harcu^n^iriini^t^. United States Suiranary, Table 88, 
and California, Table 51. U.S. Department of Commerce, 1970 Census of 
P'.pu^.^'^'rr'K ^.y;:- !'nur^>,j^ Ty^u^'ti) , San Jose Standard Metropolitan 

Statistical Area, Table P-2. 
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Fig. 1.4— Education level of adults in the Alurt^ Rock area 
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SCURCES: Santa Clara County C tfice of Education, Curriculum 
Office and Alum Rock School District. 

NCTE: Dcro for 1968-1969 ore not ovailoble. 



Fig. 1.5 — AFDC eligibility rates for Alum Rock end Santa Clara-County 
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American, >tex.ican-Amtu>ricaas are the largest minority in the San Johv 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) , and make up nearly 18 
percent of the entire metropolitan area population^ This population 
is concentrated mostly In the east side of San Jose, including Alum 
Rock, 

LUacks constitute 2 percent of metropolitan San Jose's population 
and 12 percent of the Alum Rock population* There are no identifiable 
black ghettoes in Alum Rock. Figure 1.7 shows the percentage of minor- 
ity student enrollment at each of the 24 Alum Rock schools in October 
1972. The highest minority enrollments (82 percent) were at Mayfair 
and Mathson schools in the v^estern "flatland" portion of the district, 
and the lowest minority enrollments (33 and 47 percent) were at Linda 
Vista and George schools in the northeast "hill" portion of the 
district. 

Re la ti on sh ip Be tween Spci^^ Status and Ethnicijt:^ 

Countywide, the economic disparity between Anglos and Chicanos is 
apparent. Chicanos tend to have disproportionately less education 
(number of years in school), lower iamily income, and lower occupa- 
tional status. Of working males aged 35 or less who have lived in 
Santa Clara County long enough to have finished school there, 37 per- 
cent of Anglos hold jobs in such bigher-status categories as sales, 
administraiion, business, and the professions. The comparable figure 
for Mexican-Amerlcans is 9 percent. Conversely, 26 percent of Mexican- 
Americans are service workers, compared with 5 percent of i\nglos. 

Blacks show a similar pattern of undeirepresentation in the higher- 
income levels or' Alum Rock. Compared with blacks elsewhere in the 

These are people variously defined by the U.S. Census Bureau as 
"Spanish Heritage" or "Spanish Language or Surname." 

All population figures used in thif^ section are drawn from the 

These figures have been drawn from two sets of recent data: 
the Special Census cited in an earlier footnote, and a Rand Corpora- 
tion study done in 1973, ^-I-^u^' a.XK-Ar;,- r^i ^^x^l.) k r^ayitj. Jiapi ComVj ^ 
R-1226-NSF (forthcoming). 
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United Stales, however, Alum Rock's black population is better educated 
and more affluent. 

Citizen Or^anizat ions 

Politically, the Alum Rock community is heavily Democratic but 
largely unorganized. There are no Anglo political organizations that 
concentrate on Alum Rock school issues, although the local Parent 
Teachers Association traditionally has provided Anglo leadership at 
the district level and is active in district decisionmaking. 

Similarly, there is little organized civic activity within the 
disperseu black population of Alum Rock, except that blacks controlled 
the OEO community action groups in the 1960's, There are several 
black women\s organizations affiliated with the National Association of 
Colored Women's Clubs, but these groups are rarely active in the school 
decisionmaking processes. At the county level, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) is somewhat active 
and there is also a Black Caucus serving as an umbrella organization 
for black concerns. At various times the Black Caucus or the NAACP 
has been active in Alum Rock educational issues, particularly the hiring 
of minority personnel. 

By far the most intensive community organizing activity in recent 
years has been in the Chicano community. The major activist Chicano 
group is La Conf ederacion de la Raza Unlda, an umbrella group. One of 
the Confederacion^s constituent groups, the Parents and Students c"^ 
Alum Rock, has been active on issues affecting the Alum Rock schools, 
especially those concerning Chicano hiring, bilingual instruction, and 
parent and student participation in decisiomnaklng, 

A major objective of the Confederacio'n , and other politically ac- 
tive Chicano groups, has been to increase the number of elected Chicano 
officials in local government. This effort contributed to the appoint- 
ment of a Chicano city councilman in San Jose and his subsequent elec- 
tion in 1973. Their preoccupation with these electoral efforts and 
other civic issues may have diverted organized Chicano attention from 
ii3sueH in the Alum Rock school district, including the 1973 election 
tor tfie Alum Rock Board of Trustees (the local schooji board). Several 
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Cliicano activiai candidates wer<2 defeated in that election, marked by 
an extremely light voter turnout — 10.4 percent, a thirteen-year low 
(see Table 1.2). 



Table 1.2 

SAMPLE OF ALUM ROCK SGIOOL DISTRICT ELECTIONS 
AND VOTER TURNOUT: 1960-1973 



Type of Election 


Date 


Percentage 
Turnout 


Outcome 


Bonds ($1,750,000) 


2/9/60 


31 


Passed 


Tax rate increase 


2/14/61 


26 


Passed 


Bonds ($3,475,000) 


2/5/63 


26 


Passed 


Tax rate continuation 


1/25/66 


22 


Passed 


Bonds ($4,579,473) 


9/19/72 


15 


Passed. 


Governing Board 


4/20/71 


18 




Governing Board 


4/17/73 


10.4 





SOURCE: Santa Clara County Registrar of Voters. 



Poor and minority citizens have also been represented in the elec- 
tive assemblies that form part of the governing structure of local Model 
Cities programs. Although one of these assemblies is drawn from an 
area within the Alum Rock school district > and maintains a Youth and 
Education Committee, it has devoted its energies largely to internal 
problems, .such a.s cutbacks in federal support of Model Cities and 
poverty programs, rather than Issues affecting the Alum Rock schools. 

Inform ation Media 

San Jose has .several radio and television stations and receives 
San Francisco radio and television broadcasts. The major San Jose 
newspaper is the .'.;:>: ^''.nc The east side is served by the 

biweekly /'/a-;:- ^'Ose Cuk^ which offers uhe most intensive- coverage 
of Alum Rock schoolh. In 1972-1973 it ran stories on the more innova- 
tive voucher mini-school programs and occasionally published photo- 
graphs of school activities and field trips, as well as progress reports 
on the vouciu.'T demonstration's first year. However, since none of 
these local media assigned a reporter to cover the Alum Rock schools. 
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most of their reporting was confined to controversial issues coming 
before the: Board of Trustees. In fact, several national news organs, 
including Phe Wail Street Journal, The New Yo^k Tims, and the Los 
Angeles '"-"-^i^^ have carried as much in-depth reporting about the 
voucher demonstration as has the local press. However, there has been 
a definite increase in the publicity , and visibility given the district 
since the incep:ion of the educational voucher demonstration. As one 
board member put it, "The voucher demonstration tiut Alum Rock on the 
map." 

School District Finances 

Alum Rock has one of the lowest assessed valuations per student 
among California school districts of its size. When Alum Rock entered 
the voucher demonstration in the fall of 1972, the assessed valuation 
per student was under $6,000, compared with the state average of over 
$18,000 (see Fig. 1.8). The district's assessed valuation is almost 
entirely dependent on residential property* 

During fiscal year 1971-1972, the district received almost 51 
percent of its operating revenues from the state. The average for all 
districts in California was 33 percent. In general, in the last ten 
years Alum Rock has been more dependent on revenues from the state 
than other districts in California, However, revenue from state sources 
declined over the yeais in percent, though not in dollar amounts, which 
increased, particularly in 1972-1973, Finally, the percentage of re- 
venues from federal sources has increased steadily since 1965-1966, 
and took a considerable jump in 1972-1973 i/ith the influx of voucher 
money into tht*. di.strict (Tables 1,3 and 1,4), Federal and state con- 
tributions have allowed the Alum Rock school district to spend slightly 
more per child than the average scuool district in California, However, 
the district has traditionally had difficulty meeting its financial 
obligations. For example, during the summer of 1970, the Alum Rock 
Superintendent was forced to petition the legislature for special 

Department of Kducatlon, Scate of California, ':al: foY^ii ':i !"i<r. Hc 
:::}h-''-. -fi :l '^- ^'cu ^:rztis::^*s, Sacramento, 1972 (annual publication). 
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Table 1.3 

PERCENT OF ALL SCHOOL REVENUES BY SOURCE 



Fiscal 
Year 



Local Sources 



All Dist. 
in State 



Alum 
Rock 



State Sources 



All Dist. 
in State 



Alum 
Rock 



Federal Sources 



All Dist. 
in State 



Alum 
Rock 



56.79 32.0 38. 13 64.6 2.65 0.9 

55.63 32.3 37.86 62.3 3.89 0.8 

56.02 33.4 34.94 55.8 6.64 6.3 

54.96 28.6 36. 14 60.7 6.47 4.8 

56. 32 25. 8 34.77 60.2 6.16 7.4 

55.06 30. 1 36.64 61.7 5.62 6.8 

55.22 35.8 35. 78 57.1 6.24 6.8 

59.71 38.8 32.92 50.7 7.37 7.8 

N.A.a 38.3 N.A. 46.6 N.A. 13.6 

SOURCE : Alum Rock School District, A Comunity Guids to Sahool 
FinaKce: A h'a>:di-ook to Citizen Participation in the Aim Rook 
Sahool Disw'.ot Budget , 1973. 

^N.A. = not available. 



1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 
19 70-71 
1971-72 
19 72-73 



Table 1.4 

SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUES IN ALUM ROCK 

(In $) 



Year 



Fe deral 



State 



Local 



1969- 70 803,379 

1970- 71 1,019,818 

1971- 72 1,440,341 

1972- 73 2,718,422 



6,694,915 
7,136,967 
7,085,351 
8,465,220 



3,137,555 
4,066,062 
4,847,184 
5,449, 776 



SOURCE; J-41, the State Budget Document 
of California. 

NOTE: These are revenues from the General 
Fund only, and do not include revenues from 
Bond interest and tlie Redemption Fund, Build- 
ing Fund, State School Building Fund, Public 
School Building Fund, Cafeteria Account, or 
Children's Center. 



legislation to make a loan available so that Alum Rock could meet its 
payrol 1. 

At the inception of tiie demonstration. Alum Rock had one of the 
highest property tax rates in the county and state. While the median 
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county tax rate was $<».09 per $100 of assessed valuation, and Che 
median state tax rate was $2.42, the Alum Rock tax rate was $4.82.* 
A:1.1 the district's schools have been built under a State of California 
School Building Aid Program. To do something about its inadequate 
finances, the district has been insfruKiental in forming a State Coali- 
tion of Low Wealth School Districts to lobby for fiscal aid in Sacra- 
mento. 

Of Che 1972-1973 school .listrict budget, 76.4 percent went into 
instruction, and 4.1 percent into administration.** While the per- 
centage of the budget spent on instruction has remained fa.irly con- 
stant over the last few years, there has been a marked increase in 
teachers' salaries. Between 1961 and 1971, Alum Rock's median teachers' 
salaries weie slightly below or on the same level as those for Santa 
Clara County and slightly above those for the State of California 
(Fig. 1.9). Tills changed during the 1971-1972 school year when, be- 
cause of a new contract, monthly salaries of Alum Rock's teachers rose 
above the county'., median by $579 and above the state median by $1,383. 

Teacher Hiring Patterns 

As enrollment leveled off and began to show a slight decline, Alum 
Rock hired considerably fewer new teachers. The number of minority 
teachers has Increased, however, because of the growing proportion of 
minority students in the system, the growing pressure from minority 
groups for more minority teachers, and strong support in recent years 
for affirmative action by the Board of Trustees and top school adminis- 
trators. In the fall of 1972, among teachers and other certificated 



* 



1Q71 la^f f figures were calculated from data provided for the year 
i^/L'li7Z by the California State Department of Education. Only those 
data from elementary districts with an Average Daily Attendance (ADA) 
greater than 1000 were used. Property in California is assessed at 25 
percent of market value. -As a result of SB 90, the California tax 
reform-school finance act passed in 1972, the estimated Alum Rock tax 
rate for 1973-19 74 has been reduced to $4.30. 



^ _ Alum Rock School District, :r-"ir:unity Jutdr to Jahool Finance: 




SCURCEiS; Sonra Clora County Office of Education; A Report of Certificated 
Salailus and Rela^oo Inf .:-»rnai Ion for Sonra Clora County 5cn"ool 
Distrlcf:, lonnual oubi i-:atIon; and Bureau of^dmmistrarive Rfsecrch 
and ijisrf let Crjoni^farion, California Stote Dopartmont of education^ 
Solorfes; of CertifJcared Dnployees in California Public Schools 1971-72. 



Fig. 1.9 — Modian teacher salaries— Alum Rock, Santa Clara Ccunty, 

and Collfofnia, Iy60-I973 
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employeea at Alum Rock schools, approximately 11 percent were Spanlsh- 
aurnatneB and 8 percent were black.* This trend han been accompanied 
by Lhe formation of a Chicano Educators Association and a Black Educa- 
tors Association. Tliese groups meet regularly and are consulted by 
the Superintendent on policy matters of special interest to them. 

Low Le vels of Community A ctivism and P arent al Pressure 

Perhaps as a consequence of the low socioeconomic status of the 
district's residents, political activity centering on the schools has 
always been limited in Alum Rock. Voter turnout in elections tends to 
be low, election outcomes tend to mirror district policies on bond 
issues, and incumbent members of the Board of Trustees are usually re- 
elected. Board meetings are rarely attended by more than a handful of 
parents, and attendance is similarly sparse at school citizen advisory 
group meetings. 

While there are few pressure groups acting on the district, they 
are influential. In the past three or four years, significant pressure 
has been applied to the district by Chicano community groups advocating 
affirmative action in employment and expansion of bilingual instruction. 
Although not a broadly based movement even within the Chicano community, 
their pressure has been persistent and has been taken seriously by the 
Board of Trustees, the administrative staff, and teachers. 

Summary 

The Alum Rock school district is characterized by a rising propor- 
tion of minority student enrollment, a transient and relatively poor 
community, and a low level of community political activity relating to 
school issues. The district is among the poorest of its size in California 
and has had difficulty meeting its financial obligations in recent years. 
Partially as a response to coramunity requests, and to administrative 
commitments to affirmative accion, the proportion ol: minority teachers 
hired by the district has steadily increased. All these factors prob- 
ably contributed to Alum Rock's willingness to enter into a voucher 
demonstration. 



Alum Rock Union School District, "October 1972 Racial and Ethnic 
Data" (Revised, December 13, 1972). 
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Chapter 2; The Design of the Alum Rock Demonstration: 

From Theory to Practice 

In this chapter we explore the initiation and development of the 
Alum Rock demonstration from March 1970 to September 1972. During 
this period, Alum Rock undertook and completed a feasibility study of 
the voucher plan; subsequently changed significant aspects of the 
original proposal of the Center for the Study of Public Policy (CSPP) ; 
and mobilized to implement this new version of the voucher concept in 
September 1972. Thus, the forces at work during the period considered 
in this chapter decisively shaped key structural aspects of the demon- 
stration . 

FederaJ Promotion of Feasibility Studies 

— — — ■ — -^-^^ , < 

The Center for the Study of Public Policy submitted a preliminary 
version of its report to the Office of Economic Opportunity in March 
1970 • This report advanced the regulated compensatory version of the 
voucher concept which immediately became the blueprint for further OEO 
efforts to promote vouchers. The promotion of "demonstrations" of the 
voucher concept advocated by CSPP became the responsibility of the 
Division of Experimental Research within OEO's Office of Planning, 
Research and Evaluation. 

The Division of Experimental Research contracted with CSPP to 
mount a program to persuade local school districts to conduct studies 
on implementing a voucher demonstration. CSPP was expected to organ- 
ize a field program in many localities and to display considerable 
political, as contrasted with academic, skills. CSPP's field staff 
apparently lacked any direct experience in school administration or 
local school politics and did not include any minority members. This 
proved to be disabling because both OEO and CSPP assumed that poor 
and minority communities would be their most active ally in causing 
local school districts to participate In voucher demonstrations. 

This assumption grew out of the fact that OEO saw poor people as 
their natural political constituency. Further, the regulated 



compensatory voucher plan had been drawn up with particular attention 
to the interests of poor families. 

In the summer of 1970, CSPP sent letters, on behalf of OEO, to 
superintendents of major school districts throughout the country, par- 
ticularly to low-income areas with high minority concentrations. The 
CSPP letters briefly explained the proposed "regulated compensatory 
voucher" system and asked interested school districts to contact OEO 
for further information. 

School districts could apply to OEO for a grant to conduct feasi- 
bility studies of the voucher proposal. As a condition of such grants, 
the local school board had to select an advisory committee representing 
a cross section of the community to participate in the study. At the 
completion of the feasibility study, the school board would examine the 
regulated compensatory voucher model, aided by advice from the com- 
munity advisory committee, and decide whether to apply for a planning 
grant. 

School districts in Gary, Indiana; Seattle, Washington; San Fran- 
cisco, California; Rochester, New York; and Alum Rock applied for and 
received feasibility grants. In every case, except Alum Rock, the 
school boards decided not to implement a voucher demonstration. 

Based upon OEO reports and interviews with OEO and CSPP staff 
members, the following appear to be the major reasons why the voucher 
concept failed to survive feasibility studies except in Alum Rock: 

1. In early feasibility studies (Gary, San Francisco, Seattle), 
voi'.chers represented a concept without an operating example 
to study. Thus, the pitfalls and problems inherent in a 
vouchor model were unclear. 

2. Several of the districts already had severe problems, often 
related to racial inequality and racial integration in educa- 
Lion. These controversies .^pilled over into their debate 

As n\ Mnv 1974, New Rochollo, Now York; Hast Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; and Lhe State of Now Hampshire were completing feasibility stu- 
dies. Their future participation in a voucher demonstration is uncer- 
tain. 



ov(^r vouchors and it was politically impossible for local 
school boards to take on another controversial issue. In 
particular, the free parental choice under voucher plans had 
unclear portents for racial isolation in the schools. 

I. Important national and local organizations adopted strong po- 
sitions opposing vouchers. Included among voucher opponents 
were the National Education Association, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and a number of organizations dedi- 
cated to preserving strict separation of church and state, 
including a number of prestigious Jewish organizations. 
Everywhere but in Alum Rock, the local teacher*s organiza- 
tions opposed participation in a voucher demonstration. 

4. Vouchers had no political constituency. The Catholic Church 
and other church-related school systems failed to rally in 
support of vouchers because the regulated compensatory model 
posed grave perils to the continuation of religious instruc- 
tion within a voucher system. In addition, poor and minority 
parents tended to be either indifferent or hostile to the 
voucher concept. This hostility was a source of major disap- 
pointment to the CSPP and OEO staff. The hostility appears 
to have been due to several causes: 

a. The free choice aspects of the plan soutided similar 
to the ba«ic mechanism of the *'White Academies" that 
had been organized In the South in an effort to main- 
tain school segregation. 

b. The voucher plan smacked of educational experimental- 
tion, a notion deeply offensive to many poor and 
minority parents who demanded better education for 
thelr children rather than "more experimentation." 
The idea of "experimenting with children" proved 
distinctly unpalatable to parents. 

c. OKO, an agen(!y that styled itself a "champion" of 
poor people, h<id begun to lose much of its lustre 
in poor communities by the end of the 1960s. A 
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numbor of poverty programs wero being cut back, and OKO's 

spoiiBorship of vouclierH simply addad another element of 

iincartainty to the whole proposal, 
d. The absence of minority members on CSPP's field staff 

did. nothing to strengthen the organization's credibility 

in minority communities. 
5. Finally, apparently there were no established figures in local 
school administrations who were advocating vouchers. The CSPP 
and OEO field representatives were unknown to local school 
superintendents and thus were unable to exploit informal net- 
works of friends in local school districts. 

Only one district responded favorably— Alum Rock. 

The Alum J\"_t:'; j;eajyj?i^Utv^_S^ 

Superintendent Jefferds first learned of the OEO's interest in 
vouchers when in .June 1970 a CSPP field representative addressed the 
state executive^ committee of the PTA, a group on which Jefferds then 
served. 

Several elements in the voucher proposal appealed to Jefferds. 
First, vouchers would bring additional federal dollars to support 
change processes in Alum Rock. Second, vouchers emphasized parent 
participation in school decisionmaking, a concept supported warmly by 
Jefferds. Third, the structure of the voucher demonstration was con- 
sistent with his own desire to decentralize authority within Alum Rock 
down to the individual school level. Nor was Jefferds put off by the 
fact that other superintendents were not participating in the voucher 
effort. 



IndoHd, Jeirerds was accorded a very cool reception at meetings 
of local superintendents after Alum Rock's participation in vouchers 
became^woll known. One superintendent walked up to Jefferds and said, 

I can t imagine that you could have done anything more serious (than 
vouchors) to damage public education in this country." In response, 
Jefferds has spoken widely throughout the state to groups of admin- 
istrators on the Alum Rock demonstration and his belief that the 
voucher concept, as practiced in Alum Rock, will strengthen public 
education.) 
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Jefferds persuaded the initially unenthusiastic Board of Trustees 
t(> apply at least for a feasibility study of vouchers. In February 
I97i Alum Kock received $19,230 from OEO to perform that study. 

The district formed a broad-based Educational Voucher Committee 
(EVC) to oversee the study and hired the Center for Planning and Evalua- 
tion (CPIO , an arm of the Santa Clara County Office of Education, to 
perform staff services for the EVC, CPE assisted in the sampling of 
public and staff opinion, both through surveys and public forums; ex- 
plored possible parochial and private school participation in a vouche^- 
demonstrat ion; and examined other legal and technical questions raised 
by thu voucher proposal. 

CPK also asked other local school districts whether they might 
have available space to acconunodate voucher students. Of the six dis- 
tricts surrounding Alum Rock, only two offered some hope of possible 
openings, Knrollment in these other districts was growing, and they 
had little enthtisiasm for the voucher concept. 

Inquiries to existing private and parochial schools evoked a gamut 
of responses running from hostility to enthusiasm. However, most of 
the private schools* tuition charges exceeded the combined basic and 
compensatory voucher then being proposed for the demonstration. Further, 
there were no nondenominational private schools within ten miles of 
the Alum Rock district. Several parochial schools in the immediate 
vicinity were interested, but all expressed concern about a possible 
loss of niLhority over curriculum and admissions as a result of parti- 
cipation, 

CPE also made some effort to elicit interest in the fonnation of 
new schools. In March 1971, an article on the subject was published 
in the "Super inlendent \s Bulletin,'' a publication of the Santa Clara 
County Superintendent of Schools. Over 50 responses were received. 
Most of the respondents were employed in the public schools; some 
teachers, a few principals, and one former assistant district super- 
intendent expressed interest. IVo corporations, Behavioral Research 



Labs (HKIJ Hiid WeatinghouHo Learning Corpoi-ation, indicatad they might 
bo interef5tc'd in starting new schools,* 

Tho Kducational Voucher Committee also convened several public 
meetings to hear community sentiment concerning vouchers. The meet- 
ings proved to be a disaster for vouchei- proponent;'? . The Kant Ban 
»'ose Hun reported : 



At one point during testimony at the Alum Rock School 
District's first public hearing on the voucher system, a 
small child babbled several words which appeared to con- 
vey a pleasurable connotation. 

This was the only discernible positive note voiced 
from the audience of several hundred persons during the 
three hour public forum at Sheppard School Monday night. 

If there's anyone in the school district who favors 
the concept, which would allow parents to enroll chil- 
dren at the school of their choice, they are lurking be- 
hind the scenes. Numerous parents, few who appeared to 
represent special interest groups, voiced their opinion 
on the controversial plan following statements by several 
persons involved in the study. No one from the audience 
spoke in favor of the voucher,** 



Suporintendant Jefferds, who several years earlier had met an on- 
slaught of negative public testimony during a series of public forums 
on plans for desegregation, began to wonder why he had repeated the 
same tact, ical blunder. CSPP, concerned that their best hope for a 
demonstrai ion was going down the drain, dispatched one of their field 
representatives. Dr. Joel M. Levin, to Aium Rock. 

Levin initiated a series of meetings with school staffs in the 
hope of allaying fear and opposition. He placed special stress on 
meetings with minority group rep- isentatives , particularly in the 
Chicano conmiunity, in the hopes oC building local minority support for 
voucliofs. But his efforts met with indifference and resistance, as 
had CSPP'.s prior search for rainority group support. 

v-r * ' ' ' ' 

BRL subsociuently collaborated with several "mini-schools" In the 
demons L rat ion. One mini-school, which used BRL materials exclusively, 
was callf'd the "BRL mini-school." 

Quoted from Fina^- Ucr--'r'':- , i-.L-r. ■'■'■■>L- -h-.-inn Klnir^cy^t < :.'f'hool 
: .• :< vi.. F.j<ij lit;/ rtnuj. The Center for Planning and Evalu- 

ation, San Jose, California, April 1, 1971, Appendix E. 



CVV. prosstul fonvarcl with surveys of coimnuutLy and staff seuLimont. 
Tlic siirvpvK port. rayed a dlffurunt picture from that obsoi*vcd In thu 
public forums: 



Ye8 No Undecided 

I would want my children 
to participate in this 

(voucher) program 26% 23% 51% 

The voucher plan is a 
good Idea for the dis- 
trict to explore 40% 16% 43% 

I am well informed 

about the voucher plan 32% 51% 17% 



The survey thus tended to show that many parents were uninformed 
about vouchers but, of those who had an opinion, as many favored it 
for their children as opposed it, and felt that there was public sup- 
port for further exploration. 

Seventy-two percent of the district's staff responded to the 
staff survey as follows: 



Agree and Disagree and 

S t rongly No St rongly 

Agree Opinion Disagree 



I ain well informed 

about the voucher 

plan 53% 

The voucher plan has 
potent I al for enhanc- 
ing education 46% 

r would work in an 

expo ri mental schoo 1 

i f t he sa lary was 

compatible with my 

present job 61% 



19% 



15% 



27% 



31% 



12% 



Center for Planning and Evaluation, April 1971, 
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Agree and Disagree and 

Strongly No Strongly 
_. Agree OjUnlon Disagree 

The Alum Rock school 
district should con- 
tinue to explore the 
voucher plan as a 
possible course of 

action 51% 11% 29% 

The staff survey proved to be helpful. When the Superintendent 
saw the results ot the st;iff survey, he decided that the school staff 
was behind him and that ,1 demonstration could be implemented. Still, 
the Educational Voucher Committee remained unconvinced. It appeared 
that a majority of EVC was prepared to advise the Board of Trustees 
against participation in a demonstration. 

As the feasibility study drew to a close in the spring of 1971, 
voucher proponents seized upon the fact that the Legislature had not 
yet acted on pending voucher legislation. Since It was not clear 
that a voucher demonstration was legal under state law, they urged the 
Educauional Voucher Committee to recommend that the Board of Trustees' 
reach no judgment until the T.egislature had acted. This strategy in- 
duced the Board to declare a moratorium on further discussion of the 
voucher plan until the state law was affirmed or modified by the L6g- 
islature. An immediate defeat of vouchers was thus narrowly averted. 

I!lg_.Il5j.!l'^jLL^i21iai. j'tode 1 Comp roml s e 

In Juno 1971, two months after the feasibility st jdy. Superin- 
tendent .fefferdH asked OEO to support a program of "organizational 
development and management retraining" for the district. A voucher 
demonstr.ii ion, and the associated docentralizat ion process, he argued, 

V * " ' " ' 

I'rcvoucher legislation was subsequently defeated, as were later 
attempts to modify state law to permit private school participation 
in vouchor demonstrations. In 1973 the California Legislature passed 
and (k^vernor Reagan signed n hill, SB600, to facilitate four addi- 
tional demonstrations of the "transition" variety implemented in Alum 
Rock. 
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would tv(|ulre district and school staffs to undertake prolesaional 
risks ana rtniuire butter intragroup coinmuaicatiou and probliiiu soiviuK 
skills. .lefferds urged OKO to ftmd a contract with the Center for 
Human Resources and Organizational Development (HRC) to accomplish 
these objectives. 

GEO was unfamiliar with HRC training methods or what they might 
accomplish. However, after almost a year of intensive effort to inter- 
est local school districts in implementing a voucher demonstration, 
only Alum Rock remained as a serious candidate. It was also clear 
that Superintendent Jefferds was a central actor in the Alum Rock sit- 
uation. With the proviso that the HRC training be tied to participa- 
tion in a voucher demonstration, OEO decided to fund the HRC effort as 
the first move coward involving Alum Rock in a voucher demonstration. 

HRC began work with a handful of principals and school staffs in 
the fall of 1971. Each of the participating schools had previously 
expressed interest in being involved in the decentralization process. 
No specific commitment to vouchers was required at that time. 

By January 1972, it had become clear that the State Legislature 
was not about to adopt legislation permitting a voucher demonstration 
with private school participation. At the same time, OEO came under 
Increasing outside pressure, including some from the Congress, to show 
some tangible results from its controversial flirtation with the 
voucher concept. OEO officials feared that unless there was a demon- 
stration in the near future, further planning money would be cut off. 

In January 1972, Jeffry Schiller of OEO visited the district 
hoping to devise a plan that would permit a demonstration to go for- 
ward. Jefferds (with Schiller's consent) decided on the ingenious 
idea of mounting a "transition" voucher demonstration. In effect, 
thov proposed that Alum Rock initiate a voucher system that would 
operate within the confines of the public school system. Participat- 
ing Alum Kock schools would create alternative school programs— mini - 
schools — that-, would offer a range of choices to the parents, who would 

■''see Chapter 6 for a discussion of the HRC training process and 
its impacts. 



be pofmittod to enroll their children in the school of thoir choice. 
The ''public school only" model was termed a "transition model" because 
it represented an intermediate stage between current public school 
practices and a full voucher model, 

Fteaction to the compromise, which embodied the best features of 
the voucher plan, from the standpoint of the district, while avoiding 
the more controversial features of the concept, met with approval, par- 
ticularly from the school staff. The district would receive federal 
funds for innovations and the process would be consistent with the 
movement for decentralization within the system. The compromise elim- 
inated the controversy over church-state separation, because private 
and parochial schools would be barred. For its part, OEO would achieve 
the first tangible commitment of a local school district to a voucher- 
type demonstration. While some OEO and CSPP members protested that the 
compromise was an unacceptable dilution of the CSPP model, the trans- 
itional voucher model won approval in Washington, 

On March 8, 1972, the Alum Rock Board of Trustees unanimously 
authorized the Superintendent to develop a formal proposal to OEO. 
Because Jefferds had no staff readily assignable to the task, Levin 
and other staff members from CSPP, OEO and HRC were assigned to develop 
a detailed proposal. To insure adequate consultation with interested 
groups in the district, Levin and his colleagues convened a three-day 
conference, starting March 21, at nearby Santa Clara University. Ap- 
proximately 55 people attended, including principals, teachers, and 
parents from the six schools that had expressed interest in voucher 
participation and become involved in HRC training, along with repre- 
sentatives of the Teachers Associations, the PTA, and the district 
central staff, The transitional voucher model proved acceptable to 
the Santa Clara conference but significant provisos were added. 

The respc^nso of parent representatives at the conference was per- 
haps the most surprising. Rather than devote their energies to creat- 
ing a system of maximum parent choice and parent participation, they 
were proooi-upiccl with building safeguards to forstall disruptions of 
the exist inR pattern of student attendance. They feared that the 
voucher system would force their children to attend schools other than 



thoir current, ni»ighborhood school, mainly becauso of the "lottory" 
fuaturo of thfci admission system, as proposed by OEO to avoid discrimin- 
ation within a public-private demonstration. The notion of having 
their children placed in schools by an impersonal and random lottery 
was unacceptable to the parents. They insisted that currently en- 
rolled students In each school slated for voucher participation be 
guaranteed the right to remain at that school, and that the ''siblings" 
of currently enrolled students (younger brothers and sisters) be guar- 
anteed placement at the same school if they desired. These proposals 
were accepted and have since been termed the "squatter's rights" as- 
pects of the voucher system. 

Second, the parents did not want to be forced to choose a school 
other than thoir neighborhood school should the neighborhood school 
decide to implement an alternative educational philosophy unacceptable 
to them^ Therefore, they urged that each voucher school be required 
to offer at least two distinct educational alternatives or "mini- 
schools." Ultimately, the six participating schools offered 22 mini- 
schools and the "mini-school" aspect of the demonstration would lead 
to some of the most intere>stlng consequences of the first year. 

Third, the parents did not wish to see the demonstration's guide- 
lines for t .e volur'tary transfer of students among "mini-schools" to 
creatp chaos during the school year. Therefore, a rule was adopted 
rostricrinR transfers among mini^schools to quarterly intervals. 

The principals at the conference were apprehensive that the 
voucher demonstration might be an additional source of centralized 
direction and authority within the district, and place that authority 
in the* hands of unsympatnet lo "outsiders," and that the demonstration 
would impose an impossible administrative burden upon them* 

First, cho principals urged that no new central staff unit be 
created to manage the demonstrat i(m . Instead, they wanted the demon- 
stration to be supervised by the Superintendent with the possible aid 
of a token enlargement of tils personal staff. This objection to the 
creation of .i "voucher management staff" was strongly resisted by the 
OEO staff and the Superintendent, who were convinced that the work in- 
volved in initiating the demonstration required a separate central 



starf unit: f unci ionitiR uiulor hU ganoral supervision. After vigorouM 
dubato, the Suporlntendont won out: on the croatUm of a new fJtaff unit. 

aeooud, tho principals had gravu appruhensions about the poBwibJe 
power of tha proposed Kducational Vouo.hur Advisory Committee (EVAC). 
Because California state law forbids the Board of Trustees to delegate 
any of its decisionmaking authority to other groups, it was legally 
impossible to create -n independent Educational Voucher Authority as 
originally envisioned by CSPI-, Instead, it had been suggested that an . 
EVAC, composed of equal numbers of parents and school staff members, 
would oversee the demonstration and advise the Board of Trustees on 
policies governing the demonstration. Although the EVAC remained a 
part of the proposal ultimately submitted to OEO for the first year of 
the demonstration, its functions and authority were described only 
vaguely, thus partially allaying the principals' reservations. In 
large part these reservations were the product of past controversies 
involving school administrators and school staffs, on one side, and 
Parent Advisory Coimnitteos required under the Title £ compensatory ed- 
ucation program of the federal goveriiment on the other. Parent Advisory 
Committees had veto power over budgets for the expenditure of Title I 
money at indi\ idual schools. In an earlier controversy, the parents 
had taken their case to the Board of Trustees and with the Superinten- 
dent's support, had won. This led some principals and teachers to be- 
lieve that, the committees were attaining too much power. 

Third, principals insisted that a portion of the federal financial 
support b(> earmarked for the hiring of additional administrative assis- 
tance at the school site. This proposal was accepted by OEO and, .fn 
most rases, \'i\v money was used to hire full-time Assistant Principals. 

Fourtii, thp principals disagreed with suggestions for "cross-man- 
agement." ol :=,rhnn]s then being discM.s.sefi . Under the "cross-management" 
concept, Llio business .md in.-magerial funotinns of principals would be? 
separated l rom their functions as rurricrulum and instructional lenders. 
K,-ich school would have a "business manager" and other persons would 
become "program managers" of one; or more mini-school programs at dif- 
ferent s-hooi sites. Thus, "i>rogram managers" would be identified with 
specific in.structional programs rather than with specific school sites. 



Aithoujih tlu> prLuoipalM would havo bum free lo a.^suma onu or chu othor 
ui thiiHo now roU-us, ilio 'V^ri^tiB-manajjonuMU/* icU^a lutroduo.od imot:ht»r 
gourco ui tli n louUion, \mcuruaint io^m tiiul riBks for th^m, Thoy j?uu*-- 
ceedod ii\ wLunin^.; a moratorium on diiiousHiou oT the **o.rofis*-i«uuafiuimHU''* 
uououpt tor i\w first year of thu dumonHtration. 

In additiDU to shr.rlu^', iatort?:?L iu aomo of tho ii^HUOH already men- 
tionudi t"^.^'tuu'i^ * representat f.vos wore dc^termtned to protact tho .job 
rlghtn o teachorf) withiu tho. vouchor domon()cration, Tho inoluGion of 
a $36,000 teacher "buy-up** fund withiu tho OKO grant was a respmso to 
theso concernvS, T\w toacher '*buy-up" fund was intundGd— as a last ro- 
sort — to pay tho salaries of any tuachor dlsplacod by /.ho voucher demon- 
stration v«ind unabUi to find amploymeut olsewhort^ withir the dlntrict, 
[t proved uunecoiisary to expend any of these funds duriig the fir«t 
yoar of the demonstration. 

GEO reprosentc^t ' ves at the conference souj4ht to maximijt^* the simi- 
larity between the original CSPP proposal and the RuidelineB for the 
AUim Rock "transition model." The OKO representatives also supported 
a strong role for EVAC. 

In the hope that community-initiated alternatives to exiiitlng 
Alum Rock s-jhools might be organiscod during the first year of the demon- 
stration, i)EG pressed for and secured a provision for a $irsOOO fund to 
aid in plnnniUR such initiatives. (See Chapter 5 for an examination 
of the fatc.^ of one "coiranunity-init iated" school.) 

Further, OEO sought to decentralij^e some central office functions. 
Some services were provided to tho schools, based not upon school re- 
quests for such services but on centrally determined formulas and 
standard operating prt^reduros. Included in this category were» nursing, 
psychologi ca I , mn i ntonance, audiov I sual , and curri culum coordination 
services. The propt)sal, as ultimately written, provided for school 
discretion with regard to the purchase of some of these services (see 
Chapter 3) . 

Havin>^ had prior oxperieni^^t with the fickle nature of federal 
funding f(^r local school pro^,rams, the Superintendent insisted that OKO 
commit itself to iwo-vear funding fi)r the demonstration. Thus, if 
either tho district or OKO wished to terminate the demonstration at the 



tviid of thk^ tirst year, the district: would have federal funds to phase 
out tho demonstration. GEO agrood to this two-year funding commitment. 

In this respect » and in many others, GEO was not in an advantageous 
negotiating position vis-a-vis the district, since Alum Rock was the 
only serious prospect for a voucher demonstration in the entire nation. 
This remained the case throughout the first year of the demonstration. 

The broad outlinG^? of r.he agreement hammered out at Santa Clara 

were; 

1, The parents of each participating child will receive a 
voucher (or certificate) which will be worth the ^. -rrent 
average cost of educating a child in the Alum Rock school 
district • 

2. Each participating public school will develop two or 
more alternative, distinct educational programs. These 
alternatives will- be developed with the active coopera- 
tion of the participating community. During the course 
of the experiment, we will cooperate in the development 
of programs sponsored by groups not currently in the 
public school system, and these programs, through individ- 
ual contracts with the School Board, will be governed by 
the same rules as the public schools. 

3, Each parent will select for this child an educational 
proira^'i and school building in accordance with his evalua- 
tion of the educational needs of his child, and each child 
will be assured of placement in the first chpice program. 
Students currently enrolled, and their incoming siblings 
also, will be guaranteed the right to remain in the school 
building they are presently attending. 

4, Admissions to each program and building will be made 
in a way that will maximize the satisfaction of each par- 
ticipant. Each naw enrol lee will hav:^ equal access to 
every program and building in the demonstration. If a 
h'dldinrj is over applied, additional capacity will be 
created, whenever possible. If a program is over applied, 
additional capacity will be created somewhere in the 
system so that each child will be accommodated in his or 
her first choice program. 

5. The vouchers of disadvantaged children will be en- 
hanced by a "compensatory" voucher both to help the 
schools meet the special needs of these children, and to 
encourage schools to develop programs to meet these needs. 

6. The budget of each program will be determined by che 
voucher money brought by the children who enroll in that 
program. In the event of transfers, a child^s voucher 
money will be divided equitably between the two programs 
that he has attended. 
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7t Kach program will be rcHjulred to provide Information 
abotit its philosophy, practices and finances, and t!:ls 
information will be made available to all participating 
parents, fn addition, community cotmselors will be pro- 
vided to consult with parents about program offerings and 
their children's needs. 

H. A representative advisory board will be formed to 
advise the School Board and Administration on decisions 
relating to the demonstration. 

9. The community will participate actively in the opera- 
tion and governance of the transitional voucher demon- 
stratiour individual schools and programs will encourage 
parental participation at a meaningful level in their re- 
spective decisionmaking processes. 

10 • An ongoing evaluation of the transitional voucher 
demonstration project will be condv.cted.* 

These understandings were turned into a formal proposal by Levin 
and other staff members of CSPP and OEO. Charges were immediately 
made, primarily by the principals, that the formal proposal deviated 
in significant ways from the agreements reached at Santa Clara. This 
foreshadowed some of the mistrust that would characterize the first 
year of the demonstration. 

The proposal was presented to the Alum Rock Board of Trustees on 
April 12, 1972, and won unanimous approval. During the same month, 
formal approval was received from OHO. 

In the light of community opposition to vouchers just a year be- 
fore, the emergence of any coherent proposal from the Santa Clara con- 
ference was quite an acconolishment . Certainly the formulation of the 
compromise ^'transition*' public-school-only concept helped to provide a 
more favorable climate for a voucher demonstration. In addition, the 
voucher school principals, when selecting parent representatives to th 
Santa Clara conference, had paid special attention to inviting minor It 
members. These precautions ht^lped to avoid the type of attacks made 
upon the earlier F.VC on the grounds that it contained only token repre 
sentation frpm tht^ minority communities. Some district personnel have 
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Kconomic Opportunity from the Alum Rock Union School District, April 
1972, pp. 1-2. 



argued that the HRC training, begun the prior fall, had also built 
support for vouchers. Finally, the speed of the decisionmaking process 
in the spring of 1972 made it difficult for opposition to form. Pinal 
approval came only five weeks arter the Board's instructions to prepare 
a proposal. As we shall note lal:er, the speed of the process caused 
some difficulty for those engaged in the subsequent implementation 
process, A conventional response to these complaints would have been 
to provide more time for planning. But, as the Superintendent has 
noted, additional planning time would have given the opposition more 
time to mobilize. In March and April of 1972 a politically acceptable 
compromise had been facilitated by a more receptive attitude toward 
vouchers among school staffs. Both OEO and the Superintendent moved 
at great speed to insure a commitment to a demonstration before that 
climate had a chance to change. 

During this period, faculties at the six prospective voucher 
schools were asked to vote approval of participation in the demonstra- 
tion to begin in September 1972. The pattern of response varied; but 
a consistent factor in each case was the strong leadership provided by 
the pilot school principals. In each school the principal wanted his 
•acuity to vote "yes.** In some cases, teachers interpreted strong 
I :ands by the principal as coercion, and reacted adversely. In some 
Cv>ses, principals called for repeated votes by the teachers until par- 
ticipation in the demonstration was approved. 

1!!}^^ §.-kPJl ^il^ill JiSP ler nentati on 

Approval of the "transitional" demonstration in mid-April, and a 
deadline for the first enrollment in "mini-schools" shortly he fore the 
end of school in June, left a scant six weeks to compose "mini-school" 
program descriptions, conduct a public information program on the 
nature of the demonstration, and process the first round of parent 
applications. 

Oncc> again the responsibility for administrative coordination was 
assigned to Levin and other temporarily assigned personnel from OEO and 
CSPF. 
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[.ovin and his staff prepared two documents for public distribution. 
The first, "What is a Voucher?" was a simple, illustrated booklet des- 
cribing the vouchor demonstration in English and Spanish. The second, 
"Educational Choices for Your Child," was a compilation of the program 
descriptions that had been hastily assembled by teachers in the various 
mini-schools. 

The program descriptions were vague. in their specifications of the 
learning experiences to be provided. For one thing, even the teachers 
were unclear about many operating features of the programs they would 
institute in September. Both booklets were distributed door to door to 
the approximately 3,000 lamilies in the demonstration by a bilingual 
staff of more than a dozen parent counselors. 

In addiuion, public meetings were called at all voucher schools 
where parents in the demonstration and participating school staffs were 
invited to discuss the' nature of the newly created par'sntal options. 
There was no time, however, for any significant amount of personal 
counseling on a one-to-one basis with parents and the professional 
staff. 

In June 1972, the district accepted the first parent applications. 
The voucher demonstration was finally underway almost two years after 
Superintendent Jefferds had heard the CSPP presentation to the state 
PTA executive board. 

Forma Lion of the V ouchor Staff 

In late spring, the Superintendent announced the appointment of 
Dr. Joel Levin as Director of the Voucher Project. Levin, with a Ph.D. 
in Physics nnd director of a private school in Philadelphia before 
joining the Center for the Study of Public Policy, became a staff assis- 
tant to the Superintendent with direct responsibility for the creation 
and supervision of a voucher project staff. 

Levin had been chosen r ^r several reasons. First, he was know- 
ledgeable about the voucher c.tcept and the proposed demonstration. 
Second, throughout the period leading to the demonstration, he had 
maintained a fervent belief in the value of the voucher concept. 
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llow<>vpr, l,(>vJn w.ih .m "outsider," not .1 closw a.s}ioclati» of .my of 
ilu' SIX i>lh>t school principals, aiui thureforo seen by many as a man 
whosi? first loyalty was to UKO ratht-r than the dlBtrlct-. 

Given the uneasiness of some of the district staff, over the crea- 
tion of the separate voucher staff, Jefferds thought it best to estab-. 
lish the staff on a basis that would clearly indicate its temporary 
nature. Therefore, rather than making Levin and his top aides employ- 
ees of the district, Jefferds decided to contract for the administra- 
tion of the project with the Sequoia Institute, a nonprofit corporation 
that had been formed by Levin and several close associates. 

Figure 2.1 indicates the administrative relationship of the 
Sequoia Institute staff to other portions of the district's top leader- 
ship. Under this administrative arrangement, Levin has direct formal 
authority over only his own staff. As a staff assistant to the Super- 
Lntendenr. , he has no direct authority over the principals. 

Levin turned first to the hiring of aides. The district's pro- 
posal to OEO had specified six administering functions of the voucher 
staff: 

1. Information collection and dissemination. 

2. Counseling parents to help them understand the nature of the 
demonstration and the educational options available to them, 

3. Fiscal and puplj. accounting. Keeping track of student enroll- 
ment and entitlement of various schools and mini-schools to 
the funds allocated to the demonstration. 

A. Evaluation. An "In-house" evaluation of the demonstration to 
help provide information to the parents and the district, and 
f-o sorvp. as an "Interface" with the separate Rand evaluation. 

3. Hearing procedures. Establishing fair, impartial hearing pro- 
cedures for transfers, dismissals, suspensions, and expul- 
ri ions . 

b. Coordination of the five foregoing functions. 
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Tlu> proposal had specified that, to carry out these functlonn, 
the Project Director would have ansistants for parent comiBiUIn};, in- 
formation, and research and evaluation. 

Levin faced a dilemma in the selection of staff. While seeking 
competent personnel, he felt pressure to select staff who could relate 
to the principals and who could also build support for the demonstra- 
tion among minority groups. Conciliation of the principals would have 
led him to consider candidates who had the confidence of the prin- 
cipals and might already be working for the district. Conciliation of 
minority groups was particularly urgent because these groups had ex- 
pressed little enthusiasm for vouchers and a well-respected Chicane 
(who had applied) had been passed over for Levin's job. Levin decided 
to select a staff representative of and acceptable to the minorities. 

Richard Reyes, an instructor at San Jose State College, and a 
doctoral candidate at the Stanford Graduate School of Education, was 
appointed Coordinator of Evaluation. Jesus Sanchez, a community col- 
lege counselor and a former teacher who was active in Chicane organi- 
zations, was appointed Coordinator of Parent Information. In this po- 
sition, Sanchez supervised two professional counselors already em- 
ployed by the district and now assigned to vouchers, June Bond and 
Jeanne tte Baker, In turn, these professional counselors supervised 
four parent counselors who were local residents. Ms. Baker was the 
only Anglo among the original counseling staff. All of the counselors 
under Sanchez were formally hired by the district, not by Sequoia, 
even though they had been selected by Sequoia. 

The Cioordlnator of Public Information was to provide information 
to visitors, relate to media representatives, and respond to invita- 
tions from groups outside the district for presentations describing 
the demonstration. Under the project *s original budget, a salary 50 
percent low^r than that of the other two coordinators was allotted to 
the Publu: laformation position. After Reyes and Sanchez were hired, 
representatives of the local Black Caucus visited Levin and expressed 
anger at the possibility that blacks might not be represented in the> 
top leadership of the Sequoia staff. They demanded that a black be 
hired for the puDiic information position with a salary equal to that 



of Sanchez and Reyes. The pressure was only symptomatic of a long- 
!ita:^ding. although often covert, competition between blacks and 
Chicanos for public Jobs. Levin acceded to the demand and hired 
Paul Hutchinson, a black former teacher, as Coordinator of Public 
Information. 

Thus, all of the top positions under Levin were given to minori- 
ties. Wone of these men had ever worked for the district and none was 
acquainted vith any of the principals. In addition, . Sanchez \tzs un- 
able to assume his duties until September and thus had to face the full 
brunt, of the parent counseling responsibility without being well ac- 
quainted with his own staff. 

. None of the three men knew each other before their employment by 
Sequoia. Their lack of knowledge of the district, of the demonstra- 
tion, and of each other played a crucial role in the emerging politics 
of the demonstration in the fall of 1972. 



Chapter 3: The Federal Grant 



Introduction 

The allocation and earmarking of funds for the demonstration re- 
sulted from continued bargaining between local district officials and 
the relevant federal officials, first domiciled in OEO and then in 
NIE. The determination of the size of the grant, and categories and 
requirements within the grant, were key instruments in the exercise of 
federal control over the demonstration. 

It should be noted that district positions in bargaining with 
federal officials reflected the rivalries between central and social 
site participants. For example, school principals not only sought 
increased funds for their own schools; they also exerted pressure for 
reductions in the scope and authority, and hence the budget, of the 
central voucher staff. 

Fund in^ 

In the spring of 1972, the Office of Economic Oppor Lur>ity awarded 
the district a grant of $1.09 million for the conduct of the demon- 
stration during the 1972-1973 fiscal year. This was, in fact, the 
fourth grant to the district to support voucher activities. Pre- 
viously, in 1971, the district had received two grants. The first 
grant of $19,230 was used to initiate • \e feasibility study. A second 
grant of $52,765 supported HRC training and two studies by CPE~a sur- 
vey of community opinion and an evaluation of HRC. Further, the dis- 
trict had received $65,600 for the initial operational expenses of the 
demonstration from April 1, 1972 to June 15, 1972.* 

The federal grant to the district by no means provides a total 
picture of federal expenditures involved in the mounting of this dem- 
onstration. Outside of the grant to the district, the federal govern- 
ment also paid for the salaries and expenses of the relevant federal 
officials concerned «ith vouchers from 1969 to the present; the research 
and field work conducted by nhe Center for the Study of Public Policy; 
the Rand evaluation; and the costs of the data management contractor, 
C. M. Leinwand (* Associates. 



The Initial 1972-1973 federal grant for vouchers represented only 
6 percent of the total district operating budget of $17,258,038 for 
the fiscal year. The district also benefited from significant in- 
creases in other income sources which, in total, caused the district's 
1972-1973 budget to be $2,955,550 greater than actual district expen- 
ditures in 1971-1972. Thus, the district's budget increased some 20 
percent in one year while enrollment remained stable. The increase of 
approximately $3 million in the budget was due to increases in federal 
funding (almost entirely due to vouchers); increases in basic state 
support for the district; and increases in local property tax income, 
each in almost equal proportions. 

In addition to the initial $1.09 million grant, the district re- 
ceived two supplemental grants of $173,846 in December 1972 and 
$320,227 in March 1973. Thus total federal support for the district 
as a result of the voucher demonstration during the 1972-1973 school 
year was $1.59 million. 

Table 3.1 shows the major funding categories for the 1972-1973 
grants. 

Central Administratio n 

A definition of ''central administration" is in order. Central 
administrative costs include the budget for the voucher director and 
staff; support for other central office functions impacted by the 
demonstration, such as accounting and purchasing; and payments made 
for ''district overhead*" One point of contention is this classifi- 
cation may be the inclusion of internal evaluation and parent coun- 
seling in "central administrative" costs since th^se activities were 
undertaken solely to provide information to parents. We classify them 
as central administrative cos:s because the function of evaluation and 
parent counseling was clor.ely linked to other central voucher staff 
functions; because evaluation and parent counseling were housed in the 
central oft ire; because the parent counseling staff undertook work 
of a clerical nature tiiat otherwise, would have become a burden on the 
central office; and because inherent in the evaluation and counseling 



Table 3.1 



FEDERAL SUPPORT TO THE ALUM ROCK SCHOOL DISTRICT FOR THE 
VOUCHER DEMOKSTRATION* 1972-73 SCHOOL YEAR 
(IN $ THOUSAND) 





Central administration 


6 /. *a 0 / 


T T 
11. 


nKC training 




T T T 
III • 


School-*site support (indirect impact on Instruction) 






a. Aaminist racoon at scnooi sj te 






b. In-service training for teachers 






c. Substitute teachers 


CO o 

38. 8 




d. Busing 


11.0 




Subtotal 


478.3 


IV. 


School-site support (direct impact on instruction) 






a. Compensatory vouchers 


509.1 




b. Temporary classrooms 


15.0 




Subtotal 


52A.1 


V. 


Teacher salary guarantee 


36.0 


VI. 


Central staff salary guarantee 


30.0 


VII. 


Grants to new schools (community) 


15.0 




Total 


$1,585.8 



All figures represent budgeted amounts, not expenditures. 



functions is an implicit thread of centralized monitoring of processes 
within the demons t rat ion • 

In terms of the budget, the major components of central adminis- 
trative cost were voucher project management, the parent counseling 
staff, accounting and business functions and district overhead* 

The sum of $107,940 was allocated to Seqouia Institute for pro- 
ject management. Th's expenditure category included support for the 
salary of the project director and the coordinators of parent coun*- 
seling, evaluation, and public information. 

An additional $91,857 was expended for the professional and para- 
professional parent counselors. 

Student and financial accounting "V'penses were associated with 
developing and operating systems to track and account for the flow of 
students and dollars within the demonstration. A portion was spent 
for additional personnel in the district's busines: -fftce, including 
an accountant and other support personnel. A large suppa. omental grant 
in March 1973 provided money for efforts to create an inco.Tie /outgo 
budget system; a reliable new student attendance accounting ijystem; 
and to create the necessary .computerized student records for the sec- 
ond year of the demonstration. Included in this supplemental grant 
was $35,000 for **system development'' and $10,500 for additional staff. 
The federal government also paid for an Administrative Intern to as- 
sist the district's Assistant Superintendent for Business in designing 
an income/(^utgo budget system. These costs, approximately. $86,000 in 
the first year, will theoretically not be repeated in future grants if 
the new budgeting and student attendance systems pi'ove popular and 
reliable. 

A number of central office administrators, outside of the voucher 
staff Itself and thoiie ew employees wholly supported by federal funds, 
devoted a portior of their time to activities directly related to the 
demonstration. The "district overhead** payment, $56,963, computed as 
a flat percentage of the overall grant, was designed to reimburse the 
district for the time of central office administrators whose energies 
were diverted from their normal functions. According to the December 
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1972 supplemental grant, this "overhead'^ impact was dlstrlbutcKl among 
central .staff as follows: 

Total Person-Years 

Superintendent and Deputy 



Superintendent 0 • 40 

Personnel Department 1,05 

Business Office 1,70 

Special Services 0,15 

Community Relations 0,10 



Support for School-S:.te Activities Having Indirect Impact on Instruc- 
tion 

a. School-site administration . The initial federal grant allo- 
cated $15,000 to each of the six pilot schools to help defray the 
costs of collecting attendance and financial data. However, virtually 
every pilot school used this money to hire full-time Assistant Princi- 
pals or equivalent personnel service, \Tliile the Assistant Princi- 
pals were undoubtedly useful in many ways, they did not contribute 
materially to the collecting of student attendance data. This burden 
fell on the shoulders of already bupy school secretaries. 

The salary of the average Assistant Principal in Alum Rock ex- 
ceeds $15,000. As a result, during the first year of the demonstra- 
tion, voucher principals asserted that clerical staffs were overex- 
tended and the administrative allocation did not provide adequately 
for the salaries of Assistant Principals. OEO resisted further allo- 
(tations for administrative help at the school sites on the grounds 
that the principals had not used the initial $15,000 grant in the 
most cf f ic:ar.ious manner. However, resentment concerning "overwork" 
continued to grow within the school offices and OEO relented during 



Middle schools in Alum Rock are provided with full-time Assis- 
tant Principals out of district funds. Pala, the only middle school 
in the demonstration, did not hire an additional Assistant Principal. 
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ncftutiatlons carried on in tha district in November 1972. They agreed 
to Buppiy an additional $3|000 to each school to permit the hiring ot 
"additional part-^time. clerical holpt In March 1973| a supplemental 
grant was mado to provide administrative aid to thu new schools enter- 
ing the voucher demonstration • 

b« In-servic^^ for teacher s t The initial grant provided 

$30,000 to each school for '*in -service" training of teachers. Actually, 
these funds were used almost exclusively to pay teachers for planning 
work undertaken during the summer or at other times when teachers 
would not ordinarily be expected to work. Nevertheless, teachers 
claimed they invested far more energy than was paid for by the in- 
service funds. The March 1973 supplemental grant provided initial 
planning money for new voucher schools. 

Cj>^^ Substitute teacher salarie s. During the fir^t year of the , 
demonstration, teachers were often expected to attend meetings, con- 
ferences, and unusually long planning sessions. As a result, there 
was a high demand for substitute teachers from the voucher schools. 
The need for funds to cover this contingency had not been unantici- 
pated by either the federal government or the district. The December 
1972 supplemental grant provided funds for this purpose for the six 
pilot schools. The March 1973 grant provided similar support to en- 
able teachers at the expansion schools to plan for the new mini-school 
programs before the summer vacation. 

d. Busing . Under the terms of the demonstration contract, the 
district undertook to provide transportation for all students who 
chose schools outside their accustomed attendance areas. Such voucher 
choices were relatively rare during the first year of the demonstra- 
tion. 

Su pport for School -Site Activft ies Having^ Direct Impact on Instruction 

a> Compensatory vouchers . This category provided supplemental 

it 

funds to schools enrolling children who qualified for free lunches. 



In Chapter A we describe the means of computing the size of this 
voucher and the controversy that surrounded that issue. 
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Thesu funds flowed directly to the individual mini-school and consti- 
tuted the major source of discretionary money used by teachers to im- 
plement their alternative programs • Thus, compensatory vouchers pro- 
vided the main monetary support for teacher autonomy and instructional 
innovation in the demonstration^ 

b ^ Temiyrary clas s rooms . The 10 percent "overcapacity** referred 
to in the district's initial proposal to OEO in 1972 proved to be illu- 
sory. As classroom crowding became severe, strong sentiment for addi- 
tional funds for temporary classrooms arose in the pilot schools, es- 
pecially among teachers. To meet this demand, OEO provided a one-time 
grant of $15,000 in December 1972 to purchase portable classrooms. A 
"student space voucher" was substituted for this budgetary allocation 
in the grant for the ti3cond year of the demonstration, as will be des- 
cribed later in this chapter. 



Teacher Salary Guarantee 

The district's April 1972 proposal to OEO promised full protection 

of tenure and seniority for certified employees participating in the 

demonstration. The district also proposed: 

In the event that shifting enrollment patterns decrease 
a program's budget to the point where the salary of one or 
more staff members cannot be covered, surplus certified em- 
ployees will be removed from that program. If a certified 
employee is displaced from the program, the following pro- 
cedure will be followed: 

a) The administrator of the demonstration will cssist 
the certified employee to find another program within the 
demonstration which has additional staff needs and which is 
mutually acceptable to the certified employee and the pro- 
gram. 

b) If no such position is available, the Alum Rock 
School district will undertake to find a suitable position 
in the remainder of the district. 

c) Prior to a commitment to move to step (d) (teacher 
contract buy-up) written documentation shall be provided 
to OEO as assurance that steps (a) and (b) have been pur- 
sued in good faith. 

d) In the extreme case that there is no position avail- 
able in the entire school district, funds will be provided 
to support that certified employee at his present salary 
level until another position can be found. In no case will 
this support be extended for more than the remainder of the 
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Hchuul year plus one full academic year. A maximum dollar 
value for these contract buy-ups appears in the budget. 
During the period when a certified employee is being paid 
without working, he will be required to negotiate with the 
school board, a plan for the constructive use of his time 
in a way which will improve his ability to provide services 
needed by the district, (pp. 35-36, Transition Voucher Model ) 

As noted earlier, OEO allocated $36,000 to a reserve fund to implement 
this "contract buy-up" if required. 

Central Staff Salary Guarantee 

At the suggestion of OEO the district sought to identify central 
services that could be purchased at the discretion of individual 
schools or mini-schools. The district agreed to "voucherizing" three 
central functions: psychological services, curriculum coordination, 
and audio-visual services. The district was willing to allow schools 
and mini-schools discretion in the purchase of these services only if 
OEO was willing to insure the district against financial loss. Under 
the "voucher ization" of these services, an amount equivalent to the ;< 
dollars needed to furnish these services to each school became part 
of the basic voucher income distributed to each school. Each school 
or mini-school could decide whether to purchase these services or, 
if they did, whether to hire specialized personnel not employed by 
the district. OEO provided a guarantee fund of $30,000 to replace 
money that might be disbursed to outside specialists under a decen- 
tralization of services. 

The size of the fund determined the outer limits of discretion 
for the individual schools. The Superintendent required each school 
to commit itself to purchase sufficient decentralization services so 
that outside purchases would not exceod the $30,000 fund. 

Grants to New Schools 

This fund was set aside to assist in the development of community- 
Initiated alternative schools. How this fund was used is described in 
Chapter 5. 
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Comparison of First and Second Year Budgets 

Table 3,2 presents a comparison of the budgets for the first and 
the second years of the demons t rat ion , as of March 1973. 

Central Administrative Costs 

Increases in the central cxdministrative budget for the 1973-74 
school year are attributable to the following changeifi: 

a« Project Director and personal staff . Cost increases in this 
category are primarily attributable to the addition of a full-time 
administrative assistant to the budget for the Project Director's 
staff, 

b. Parent counseling . Cost increases in this category were pri- 
marily attributable to the hiring of additional paraprof essional coun- 
selors to serve the expansion schools; hiring of a special education 
counselor to work with special education parents; purchase of addi- 
tional time from the two professional counselors; additional clerical 
help to work with the enlarged parent counseling staff; and substan- 
tially higher printing costs to produce material to inform the in- 
creased number of parents in the demonstration- 

c« Internal evaluation * Internal evaluation showed the largest 
proportional increase in the central administration budget for the 
second year. Cost increases reflected the hiring of several part- 
time research assistants for the Evaluation Coordinator; purchase of 
additional test materials for the increased number of students in the 
demonstration; and the hiring of personnel to assist with parent sur- 
veys. 

d. Public information . The cost increase in this category is 
due to a salary increment, and is understated because a portion of 
clerical time and printing costs went to the public information func- 
tion. 

e. Accounting (student and financial) and purchasing functions . 
This category contains the largest absolute increase in dollar expen- 
ditures for the second year, resulting from the employment of a mes- 
senger/warehouseman to speed the delivery of materials to voucher 
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schools; * continued employment of an administrative intern to r.he As- 
sistant: SuperinLeudeut Cor. Business to help implement the income/outgo 
budget; additional clerk- typist assistance for the purchasing depart- 
ment; and payroll and attendance clerks for those functions .'espec- 
tively; additional funding for computer operations relating to the 
student attendance system; further support for computer systen devel- 
opment; and the employment of a ''Systems Development Coordinator" and 
a "Computer Specialist," In addition, costs increased because nore 
attendance forms were needed for the additional students participating 
in the second year. The dramatic cost increases in this category also 
reflect a joint determination by the federal government and the dis- 
trict to correct inadequacies in the student and financial accounting 
systems and to eliminate time delays In purchasing and delivery of 
materials to the schools, 

f> Travel s An increase in this budget item was justified by 
the increased travel of parent counselors and the need for more dis- 
trict personnel to visit Washington, D, C# to discuss the transfer of 
the voucher program from GEO to NIE. 

g> EVAC and school-community workshops > An increase in funds 
for EVAC was based upon assertions by the district that the conmiittee 
would more than double in size as a result of the expansion of the 
demonstrat Loa; in-service training would be required for EVAC to pro- 
vide "group process" skills; EVAC was being given jurisdiction over 
"spacu voucher" funds (see below); and EVAC would have jurisdiction 
over funding for school-community workshops. 

P urchase and rental of equipment; i> Rent of central office 
space; and j> Supplies , Increases in all these categories were ap- 
proved on the grounds that central office staff had increased in 
size, 

k. Dist rict overheads This fund, calculated as a flat percent- 
age of the overall grant, increased accordingly. 

Before the demonstration, the Alum Rock Business Office pro- 
cessed approximately 3,000 purchase orders per year. After the be- 
ginning of the demonstration, this rate jumped to approximately 10,000 
per year. 



HRC Training 

An increase in funding for HRC was sought in view of the increased 
number of administrators and teachers participating in the demonstra- 
tion, Fu-ther, HRC was charged with the responsibility of assisting 
with the development of an "internal consulting team" to replace HRC 
at the beginning of the 1974-1975 school year. 

S upport for Schooi-Site Activities Having Indirect Impact on Instruc- 
tion . 

a. School-site administration . It was agreed that each school, 
upon entering the demonstration, needed both a full-time Assistant 
Principal and extra clerical help to meet the school's obligations 
for the collection of student attendance and budget data. Therefore, 
a flat grant of $25,000 for each new school was included in the bud- 
get. On the assumption that these administrative needs would decrease 
over time, S20,000 grants were included for the six schools entering 
their second year of participaticn. (This was an increase over the 
funds made available for this purpose to the six pilot schools in the 
first year.) It was further agreed that administrative allowances 
would decrease further the following year for schools in their third 
year. 

b. In-service training for teachers . In the April 1972 grant, 
GEO had provided each school $30,000 for in-service training for 
teachers. The t,ix pilot schools were not expected to need further 
funds for this purpose after the first >ear. However, renegotiation 
led to the provision of an additional fund of $10 per student for 
in-service training at the original six schools for the 1973-1974 
school year. In addition, each of the seven expansion schools re- 
ceived $.30,000. (Seme of this money was spent before July 1, 1973, 
so the 1973-1974 budget shows only the remaining $170,000 allocated. 

c. Substitute teacher salaries ?. This category reflects only a 
part of the funds allocated to substitute teacher salaries. (See dis- 
cussion of "Professional Development Center" below.) 

d. Busing . This budget category was increased In anticipation 
of more "non-neighborhood school" voucher choices in the second year. 

e. Professional development center . This was a new budget cate- 
gory for the second year, representing a new program initiated by the 
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Superinttuiduntt The following j.ustif icatlon appears in the March 1973 

budget proposal: 

Because the qualities of vitality! competence and flexi- 
bility are prerequisite to effective participation of teachers 
in a voucher experience, we propose financial assistance to 
the district \s development of a Professional Development Pro- 
gram for its teachers in 1973-1974 of $35,000; in 1974-1975, 
$20,000. The program will conduct activities in the following 
areas: 

1) Educational renewal~I)ef?lgn and implementation nf a 
program of assistance in skill improvement and new skill ac- 
quisition for volunteers from tue Alum Rock School district 
professional staff, 

2) Pre-sery,ice training coordination—Design and imple- 
mentation of community and school field experiences for 
teacher trainees, counselor trainees, and administrative 
trainees* Additionally, planning and implementation of a 
selection and training program for resident teachers will 

be undertaken, 

3) Community involvement — Emphasis on opening channels 
of communication among students, teachers, members of the 
university community and local residents, 

4) Needs assessment — Encouragement of participation by 
school district and college/university personnel in iden- 
tifying education program needs. 

5) Curriculum communication — Focus on increased commu- 
nication between profossional educators and the district 
community on educational programs and approaches. 

The Superintendent foresaw a comittee of teachers as a part of 
the management of this Center. Undoubtedly a portion of the allo- 
cated funds vvill be disbursed for substitute teachers to free regular 
teachers for participation in the various proposed programs. Thus, 
the Professional Developmeiit Center represents a potentially impor- 
tant initiative to assist teachers to identify and share innovative 
instructional ideas, A mechanism for teachers to discover new cur- 
riculum ideas and to share ideas among themselves was lacking during 
the first year of the demonstration. 



Support for School-Site Activities Having Direct Impact on Instruction 

a. Compensatory vouchers . The computation of compensatory 
vouchers i5 discussed in Chapter 4. This item reflects a flat $275 
compensatory grant for every voucher student eligible for the free 
] inch program. 
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b. Tempo rary classrooms . As already noted, the federal govern- 
ment was called upon to make a $15,000 supplemental grant during the 
first year for temporary classrooms needed to relieve overcrowded 
classrooms. Federal officials were displeased with this arrangement 
and replaced it, in the second year of the demonstration, with a 
"student space voucher,"* 

It is not clear that the "student space voucher" creates a 
"market mechanism to allocate space" or how it requires schools 
with declining enrollment to treat space as a cost. The space 
funds are given to EVAC, and schools must appeal to that body for 
support. Thus, an administrative rather than a market mechanism is 
specified. Further, it is not easy to determine when a school has 
"excess space." As was found in the first year of the demonstration, 
there are seemingly endless demands for space within schools for 



OEO wrote to Superintendent Jefferds, March 16, 1973: A stu- 
dent space voucher, at $4 per student is included in this budget for 
computational purposes; these funds will be pooled, and mini-schools 
which can demonstrate a need for extra space can draw against the 
pool at a rate and with procedures determi.ned by EVAC, The purpose 
of this is to create a market mechanism to allocate space; mini- 
schools with enough seats will not have access to the "space voucher" 
pool. Mini-schools which are over-subscribed will have access to 
the "space voucher" pool. 

This procedure is necessary because there is no space item in 
mini-school budgets; accordingly, principals with declining or sta- 
blf^ enrollments treat space as though it were "free," while princi- 
pals with increasing enrollments are forced to treat space as a 
cos:. In fact, space is an integral cost item in all school opera- 
tions, whether or not enrollment patterns change; and program deci- 
sions must take the cost of space into consideration. We also rec- 
ognize thfjt "cross-building" management requires class-size "mod- 
ules" of students, i.e., the breaking point for expansion occurs in 
rough multiples of thirty students. Thus, a percentage figure for 
district-wide excess capacity may in fact mean several extra seats 
per classr lom rather than an extra classroom per building. Space 
vouchers provide a realistic response to this problem. Finally, we 
are requiring that you first allocate space within the demonstration 
area to oversubscribed schools from undersubscribed schools, before 
utilizing the space voucher pool. EVAC must receive our prior writ- 
ten approvals of their procedures and funding levels io support the 
'space" concept. 
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librarios and other specialized rooms. The creation of criteria for 
denying such uses to a given school and to require the importation of 
students from another school will require ingenuity. 

Teacher Salary Guarantee 

No use was made of the teacher salary guarantee in the first 
year. However, because of the increased number of participating 
teachers the district requested and received an additional $14,000 
for this contingency fund. 

Central Staff Salary Guarantee 

To facilitate an extension of discretionary spending on selected 
central services to expansion schools, this fund was increased to 
$50,000 for the second year. 

Grants to New Community-initiated Voucher Schools 

Part of the first year's allocation in this category was used to 
support planning by GRO-Kids (see Chapter 5). A grant of equal size 
was made for the seconJ year. ' 

Grants to Alum Rock Public Schools Considering Voucher Part icipation 

Responding to complaints about the shoiLness of the decision- 
making process for schools, ani the limitations on time for program 
planning in new voucher schools in both 1972 and 1973, the second- 
year grant provided for six sepaiate grants of $10,000 each to schools 
wishing to begin early planning tc join the demonstration in Septem- 
ber 1974. Receipt of these grants is contingent upon a formal com- 
mitment by the ;ichool to join the d.jmonstration. 



PART TWO 5 THE FIRST YEAR 



Chapter 4: Administrative and Political Isi5v*^8 
Introduction 

Compared with the regulated compensatory voucher model developed 
by the Center for the Study of Public Policy, or other voucher models 
that provide for full-blown competition between public and private 
schools, the Alum Rock "transition" model may appear, to some observers, 
as a rather small, even insignificant step toward introducing competi- 
tion into the public schools. It might therefore have been expected 
that the Alum Rock demonstration would not cause much tension, conflict, 
or change within the system. That view is contrary to our conclusions 
after the first year of the demonstration. 

Our observations of the impact of vouchers upon the administrative 
system indicate that it was substantial and was characterized by a 
shift in the distribution of authority; changes in administrative roles 
(especially for principals); ambiguity and uncertainty; tension; prob- 
lems; conflict; much hard work; and also much enthusiasm and satisfac- 
tion. 

Considering that problems and conflict tend to receive more atten- 
tion than other developments, a much higher proportion of space is 
generally devoted to them. Especially in administrative matters, life 
is more accurately characterized as routine and uneventful. To avoid 
disproportionate reporting, we must emphasize those aspects that followed 
a smooth course. 

A voucher staff was assembled; information on 22 different mini- 
schools was distributed to over 3,000 households; f-he enrollment process 
was completed, reflecting parental choices; each of : he promised mini- 
schools functioned; approximately $500,000 was expended by mini-school 
staffs in an unprecedented delegation of spending authority to teachers; 
problems of Imbalance in the size of classrooms were overcome; a modest 
busing program was inaugurated to serve families choosing schools out- 
side of their neighborhoods; many improvements were planned in the 
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budgtJiary and pupil, accounting i^yBtems within the disLrlct; the demon- 
stration was not accompanied by any major divisive fight within the 
community; the district successfully passed a bond issue and the pre- 
sent leadership of the Board of Trustees were returned to office by 
the voters; and the district voluntarily doubled the scope of the 
demonstration for the second year. 

The dissection of problems, and the portrayal of tension that 
follows, should not overshadow these very real successes during the 
first demonstration year. 

We have found it useful to look at the documentation of the first 
year of the demonstration on two levels. At the administrative level, 
we are concerned with the activities of the Superintendent and his 
staff, the central voucher staff, the Board of Trustees, the Educational 
Voucher Advisory Committee (EVAC) , the principals, and the major teacher 
organisations. These groups were central to the formulation and imple- 
mentation of a number of policies shaping the nature of the demonstra- 
tion. At the school-site level we are concerned with the interaction 
of teachers, parents, students, and administrators as the curriculum 
was planned for each mini-school. The absence of centralized direction 
in the formulation of curriculum was striking. During hundreds of 
hours of observation of administrative interaction at the central level 
we heard no substantive discussion of the nature of the mini-school 
programs, no suggestions foi curricular improvement, or any other 
comment that reflected involvement in the process of determining in- 
structional content. Undoubtedly, central office curriculum coordina- 
tors played some role in curriculum design. However, these coordinators 
functioned wholely outside of the framework that determined policy on 
evaluation, budgets, student transfers, or policy questions in the 
management of the demonstration. 

As will be noted, the ''central administrative" level was affected 
by developments within the school sites and vice-versa. However, opera- 
tions on each level were also, in many respects, quite independent. 
This chapter is concerned with the central administrative level. 
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The first section of this chapter is devoted to issues related to 
the allocation of money resources during the first year. We will dis- 
cuss the development of the ^'Income/outgo" budget, the computation of 
the basic voucher, and issued surrounding the introduction of the 
compensatory voucher. 

The second section is concerned with a cluster of issues (internal 
evaluation, parent counseling, and the function of the Educational 
Voucher Advisory Conmiittee) that proved to be matters of contention 
between the voucher staff and the voucher school principals. 

The third sectj-on describes problems of student transfer and the 
operation of a new computerized student attendance accounting jystem. 

The four^h section recounts the major concerns expressed by OEO 
voucher officials during the first year. 

The fifth and final section describes the Superintendent's leader- 
ship style as he sought to resolve the problems and conflicts of the 
first year of the demnnstration. 

Money Allocation Issues 

The Alum Rock "transition model" of the voucher anticipated that 

the budget of participating schools and mini-schools would be determined 

by the enrollment of students multiplied by the money value of the 

it 

"vouchers" they brought with them. These vouchers consisted of two 
parts. The first, or "basic" voucher was a computed dollar amount 
that represented the prior year's allocation of resources to instruc- 
tional programs "cr children divided by the number of children in the 
elementary (K-f)) and middle school (7-8) grades. Before the demonstra- 
tion most elementary schools enrolled children in K-5 grades and middle 
schools enrolled children in grades 6-8. Some elementary schools also 

Although paper vouchers were printed and distributed to partici- 
pating parents at the beginning of the first year, these documents 
proved to bo only symbolic. The computation of budgets was guided by 
the traditional records kept of student attendance, and the paper 
"vouchers" wore never systematically collected or counted. Printing 
of a separate voucher document for parents was discontinued after the 
first year of the demonstration. 
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extomlud to tUu sixth grade. There waB an elementary basic Vvmcher 
tor children in grades and a middifc? school basic vouchor tor cliil- 
drun in j',rades 7 aud 8, With tho advent ot vouchers, ono ulemuntary 
school extended its survicaB to .seventh grade cliildren. In the second 
yec!.r of the demonstration Borne ulemontary schools extended service to 
seventh and eighth grade, thus coming into full competition with the 
existing middle schools. Strong financial incentives lay behind this 
expansion because the middle school *'basic" voucher is larger than 
the elementary school "basic" voucher. In addition, children who 
qualified for the free lunch program ware entitled to a supplementary 
"compensatory" voucher. 

Both vouchers were to "follow the child," If the child trans- 
ferred, the voiuher amounts were to be deleted from the budget of the 
first school and credited to the account of Jig newly selected school 
and mini-school. The basic: voucher was financed entirely by existing 
local and state sources of revenue; the compensatory voucher wa.^ paid 
for by the federal voucher grant, 

\<e now exarune the budgetary questions associated with the com- 
putation of the basic voucher and the development of "income/outgo" 
budgets . 

I'he Incone/Out^n Budget Concepl: 

All fetlerai voucher deirons trat Ion grants to Alum Rock have in- 
cluded a ''special condition" requiring the district to develop and 
implement an "income/outgo budget'* for the voucher mini-schools. 
Nevertheless, it v;as not until October, l973™the beginning of the 
second year of the demonstration--that the first computer printouts 
of the mini-school inf;ome/outgo hudv^ets were produced, 

Fuiidamental to Incomo/outgo school budgeting is the treatment of 
schools and mini -schools as independent accounting entities. Mini- 
schorls are considered cost or budget centers with self-balancing 
budgets. An income/outgo report would show the sources and amounts 
of incoi'H' and Lrie encumbrances, expenditures, and unencumbered balance 
of a mini -school. Tc/tal budgeted expenditure of a mini-school would 
be maintained in balance with total budgeted income by increasing 
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uxpondUurc bud^;ot8 or by r«(liu'ing rtisurv^H whi'n olmngGH ucinir duriug 
the year In projeirttul annual Inoonuj. 

Voufher projort personnel in Washington, D.C, ami Alum Rock pre- 
sent three arguments for implementing mini-school income/outgo budgets. 
First, the decentralization to the mini-school levfil of the design of 
instructronal programs and of the selectioii of resource inputs has pro- 
duced a need on the part of mini-school staffs (teachers) for financial 
informatian. They must know how much discretionary income is available 
in the miai-school; how much of it has already been spent; and how much 
is left to be spent. Second, the enrollment economy of the voucher 
district demands income budgeting by mini-school and automatic, periodic 
income budget adjustments. And third, parents, who seJect : the .miai- 
schools their children will attend, should have inforiration concerning 
the sources and amounts of income of the mini-schools as well as fi- 
nancial data relating to the purposes and objects of expenditure. 

Responsibility fo r th e Income/Ou tgo Budget 

Although there was discussion of the need for an income/outgo 
budget from the spring of 1972 until the end of the year, little was 
actua^ily accomplished. 

The content and format of the income/outgo report evolved slowly 
during the nine-month period from January through September 1973. 
Numerous drafts of the report were reviewed by individual voucher 
school principals during the devalopr.ent period. A design group made 
presentations at the Superintendent's sL-aff, administrative staff, and 
Board of Trustee meetings. 

Two deadlin.^s structured activity relating to the Income/outgo 
budget. The most critical, to tho business office staff, was a yeries 
of budget doadliiK-H iinpo.sed by State law. A ppeliminar^^ budget had to 
be approved by the Board of Trustees in June; a pub:.ioation budget; had 
to be voted bv ilw Board in July; and a fi>i^il budget had to be adopted 
in the first weeks of August. The second deadline was Imposed by the 
voucher district budgeting procedures. During October 197-^ there was 
to bv an adjustment of mini-school budgets, based on aotual enrollments 
on a given date, whirii would "equali/.e" rJu- rost<- nf resour.-,.s to 
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mini-schools and initiate the charging of actual, rather than average, 
teacher salaries to each mini-school. 

In the view of the three staff members working on the income/out- 
go budget, October 1973 was the month the budget would become opera- 
tional • However, the second week in August was the final deadline for 
setting up of 73 mini-schools (46 regular mini-schools, 13 "whole- 
school" mini-schools and 14 ''special education" mini-schools), the 
budgets of twelve nonvoucher schools, and the budgets of more than a 
score of centralized supi;ort and administrative programs. 

The developers of the income/outgo budget were occupied, during 
the first year of the voucher demonstration, with other time-consuming 
tasks not directly related to the new accounting system. The voucher 
accountant had day-to-day responsibility for monitoring the expendi- 
tures of 22 mini-schools; he had to handle the more than threefold 
increase In purchase orders and requisitions generated by the increase 
in instructional organizational units; and he had to field an endless 
stream of inquiries from voucher principals and teachers. Many of the 
questions from instructional staff involved technical accounting prob- 
lems requiring lengthy discussions and frequent meetings to resolve. 
The systems analyst was responsible for the operation of the RECAP 
computeri;ded attendance system. When the inadequacy of the RECAP, 
system became apparent, he designed and began implementing the Alum 
Rock Attendance System (ARAS) , a task that took from May through 
September. The administrative intern had the most free tir^^ to work 
on tht^ mrume/outgo system. However, he faced a continuous stream of 
daily problems passed along by the Assistant Superintendent for Busi-- 
ness, was responsible for district income and enrollment projections, 
and prepared related information for the Superintendent's staff meet- 
ings, hoiwn meetings, roiimunity meetings, and teacher meetings. 

l^h e^ I nc_ojr\y/p\ 1 1^ c; ji u d^gej:^ D i .s cu s s i o n 

ThrouiiliouL the first year of tht* voucher demonstration there was 
considerable dis:'ussion of ti.e incotne/outgo budgt-i . Qtiestions raised 
bv the ti;ree sta:'t rp.e:::bers responsih le for implemeiitat i on stimulated 
serio s and hM)>ahv (i i scussions on resoi;rce allocation and voucher 
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(JisLrict organiJiatlon. Protracted, frustrating discussions over the 
rules of resource allocation and questions of authority and "ownership** 
were evoked by the income/outgo agenda item because the income/outgo 
report would, in an organizationally significant way, define the out- 
come of these discussions* The ground rules and nature of the voucher 
project would be substantially revealed by the income/outgo report. 

In the following sections we will examine the most important 
organizational and resource allocation questions that surfaced during 
the income/outgo debate. Then we will look at some of the technical 
accounting problems associated with the new system. And finally, we 
will describe the -voucher district budgeting activity during the 
spring and summer of 197 3 in Alum Rock. 

Or ganizat iut;al C onc erns 

Buildings and Mini-Schools * A basic tenet of the voucher theory 
guiding the Alum Rock demonstration is consumer sovereignty. Parents 
shoulu be free to choose the instructional organization that will pro- 
vide educational services for their children. A corollary of this 
premise is that the choices of parents will determine the flow of fi- 
nancial resources to instructional units. 

In Alurr. Rock the choice for parents is among mini-schools. Mini- 
schools are the instructional organizations competing for the atten- 
dance of sf.udents and financial resources. 

Given this d/gumc^nt, much discussion has arisen in the district 
over the If^gitimacy of. allocating resources directly to ''buildings*' 
which house from two to five "independent" mini-schools, rather than 
only to thci instructional units which attract students. The meaning 
of the school building, as an organixat tonal unit, has become uncer- 
tain. The r<:tsourcG allocation issue was resolved (at least temporar- 
ily) iu tho inc.one/outKo bud^t^t by the creation of so-called **wholG 
sclic)() 1 " m ini - schoo 1 s , 

^Jl'l^VA^. .^Jl^l^X^Ai^^^^ .?/. {''unds. Another f:onrern that emerged 
during the de>sign of t\w. i ncome/out budget war, the central i/,at ion 
nf fuuds in .st;fTOt)]s, Most par t i(M pants agreed t:iat. of f i o i enc y would 
■ : cniianct^u if Liu* st.-vt/ral mini-schonls in a builcMi^ wrr*.- pt^rmitted 



to pool their funr's for basic supplies. ..he question was raised, how- 
ever, whether there were to be any limits on centralization of funds. 
After all, the funds were from student vouchers and parents had been 
assured that their child's voucher would be spent on his education in 
his mini-school. 

The centralization debate stimulated other concerns: How much 
authority did the principal have over the staffs of the mini-schools in 
his building? l^Jho had the ultimate authority to spend money? Could 
the principal centralize all the income of his mini-schools if that was 
his desire? In the mind of the Assistant Superintendent for Business 
Services, the principal had tha final authority in all spending deci- 
sions. Further, centralization of funds would be permitted as long as 
it was within reasonable limits. These limits have not been defined. 

Expenditure programs . During the period of design of the income/ 
outgo budget, the middle school voucher principals were faced with the 
necessity Cor budgeting by subject matter programs (art, mathematics, 
science, home economici, and so forth). Prior to the demonstration, 
middle school budgets in Alum Rock, including teacher salaries, sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment, were broken out by subject matter. 
The Board of Trustees used this information in makinp. decisions on 
curriculum policy. Staff members in the business office considered it 
poor accounting if the subject matter distinctions were not maintained. 

However, the principals argued that the middle school mini-schools 
had created uniquo programs which were not amenable to the traditional 
subject matter classiii cat ions . They said using the subject matter 
program structure' would produce misleading information; that it would 
result in many coding errors on purchase orders and requisitions; and 
that it v/as accounting overkill in mini-schools involving fewer than 
100 students. Tho out cone was to permit considerable leeway to middle 
school mini-schools in tneir expenditure program structures. In most 
cases, physical education and instrumental music would bo accounted for 
separately; other expenditures could be lumped in the general middle 
school program bu Iget . 

S pec ia 1 educnt ion , BudRetin^' and .inrouni i iii' 'or special educcition 
in the vouciier distrirt was a '.'.on;; i cii-rable proijlfin. Tlic hasic question 
was how to involve special edur.at i c^n classes, tinanoially and organize- 
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tionally, in the voucher program. These classes are attached to 
schools baaed on need or uhe availability of specially equipped class- 
rooms. One voucher school might have an educationally handicapped 
class and a hard-of-hearing class; another might have a trainable 
mentally retardtjd class. The cost per pupil of the different special 
education classes varies with differences in class size, in the use of 
aides, and in material requirements. 

During the first year of the demonstration, financing of special 
education students was not a part of the voucher resource allocation 
system. They did not receive basic vouchers. At meetings in March, 
April, and May 19 73, involving the voucher prolect director, the 
Assistant Superintendent for Special Services, several principals, and 
the income/outgo design staff, budgeting and accounting procedures 
were developed for the inclusion of special education students in the 
voucher system. There was agreement that special education students 
would receive the regular basic voucher— not an inflated voucher de- 
signed to recognize the higher costs of education for these students. 

For each special education class an expenditure budget would be 
set up by the special services department incorporating all the actual 
costs of operating the class, including the building administration 
cost (principal, secretaries, and custodians). There was little dis- 
agreement among participants that these classes should be charged for 
the costs of building administration. The basis for allocating these 
charges would be classes. 

In addition to the basic vour.her income brought in by the stu- 
dents, each special education class would receive a share of the state 
excess cost income received by t;he district for special instruction. 
The amount goins to a class in a given program would equal total income 
from the state for the program, divided by the number of classes 
operated by the district. 

It was discovered that in a number of programs (particularly in 
the 24 classes for the educationally handicapped) the sum of voucher 



Educationally Handicapped, Hdticablc Mentally Retarded, Visually 
Handicapped, Hearing Handicapped, and Trainable Mentally Rotardt'd. 
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income plus statt> excosfi cost income of individual classes was less 
than the total exnenditure budgets ot the classes. This discovery 
raised discussions of whether the district was excessively subsidizing 
the special education program. It was agreed that this subsidy would 
be listed on the income/outgo budget report as a third income source 
for special education classes. However, no changes were made in the 
district policy to provide extra resources to certain special educa- 
tion programs (e,g.» the inde in every educationally handicapped 
class). After some discussion of whether the special education class 
budgets should become pfli't of school budgets or remain part of the 
central office budgets, the decision was made to create a new "special 
education" mini-school in each building that had one cr more special 
education classes. 

Resource Allocat ion C'.once r ns 

The designers of the income/outgo budget frequently became ei«i- 
broilp.d with principals, central staff » and teachers over auestiox^s 
of resource allocation. 

Voucher i-'ation. One concern was the extent to which dollars 
actuaxly foliowtd the child. , The ultimate goal was to have all dis- 
trict income voucherized ; that U, the division of 'funds between 
mini-schooU) would be strictly a function of average", daily enrollment. 
In the income /outgo budget, mini-school income which was voucherized 
^ ame to be called "variable" income because the estimated annual 
. Income from this s'-.urre would fluctuate with changes in enrollment. 
Other income was called "fixed" income. These amounts received by a 
mini-school v.ouJd not chanj^e even if enrollment rose or fell slgnif- 
icanv.ly. There was some discussion of making adjustm°.iit8 at midyear 
in the ariounts .Ulocuu^.^'. from cortain fixed income sources. These 
in.-lude.i fijnds for psvcholog ical services and curriculum coordinator 
services . 

Four arguments wt're put forth to justil-'y ft:^ed income. First, by 
lfmUlr>; the number of vnri.;->]o income sources, th£? data i^rocessing 
jvrotlein would bv .oi mpl i f iod , and f.hc' time require-i to design, program, 
and '.!"but> the conr-ut fr sysUi" would bo slior r. cned . Sfo.ond , legal re~ 
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strictions prevent the voucherizatlon of income from a number of fed- 
eral and state sources* Third, at this stage in the process of decen- 
traliaation arid voucherization, the school level administrative task is 
made manageable by creating areas ot certainty — that is, fixed income. 
And finally, fixed income should be guaranteed for activities that 
require heavy initial Itivestments which cannot be liquidated if 
enrollment declines. 

The basic vo u chr^r value . There are two basic voucher values: 
one for students in grades kindergarten through six, and one for the 
seventh and eighth grade students. Both values have two distinct 
parts; an amount ''paid" to the district for centralized administra- 
tive and support services, and an amount for site (mini-school) 
Instructional programs. The central payback amount for both elemen- 
tary and miudle schools was $259 during 1972-1973; the elementary site 
basic voucher was $508; and the middle school site basic voucher value 
was $782, 

Tlie site basic voucher values were constructed in a manner that 
diverges somewhat from voucher theory. Theoretically, a basic voucher 
value should be established by dividing the school district's income 
by the number of students. Ind-?vidual schools, once having received 
the voucher income from students, would then contract with the central 
office to provide whatever services they require. Thus, in theory, 
voucher budgeting would disregard historical patterns of financial 
support for various central and school-site functions and the new 
pattern of budget support would arise solely from patterns of parent 
choice of schooJs and, in turn, contracting for centralized services 
by those schools. 

This was not the case in Alum Rock. Budgets were set up to pay 
for existing personnel, ooth central and school site, in their existing 
jobs. The centrai service ''payback'* was then calculated by dividing 
the finant:L'3l commltncnt to currenc central staffs and associated 
operational expenses, by the number of students. The school-site 
vouchers were calculated by dividing the existing financial commitment 
to principals, teachers, and other school-site staff and the .-associated 
expenses (bvisit suppuus, currie jinni matc'riaJs, boc'ks, and ('(luipmetit; 
by the number of students. 
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Thus, voucher budgeting in Alum Rock used the prior year*s 
budgetary pattern to calculate basic voucher support for the central 
office and schoo'. site. The vexing question concerning the ''proper'* 
proportion of t'jtal district income that should be allocated to the 
central office (as opposed to school site) was answered by continuing 
past patterns, and the jobs of existing personnel were protected. 

There are really two pots of money involved in the voucher value 
calculations: an elementary school pot and a middle school pot. The 
voucher value for K-6 students is calculated first by dividing the sum 
of budgets for the elementary basic program by the number of regular 
(non-special education) K- 6 students in elementary schools. The resul- 
tant elementary site basic voucher value i^ then multiplied by the 
number of sixth grade students in middle schools* The product of this 
multiplication is subtracted from the sum of budgets for the middle 
school basic program to yield the amount of money available for the 
seventh and eighth grade site basic voucher. This amount is divided 
by the number of seventh and eighth grade students in the district to 
determine the seventh and eighth grade voucher value. 

The higher basic voucher value for seventh and eighth grade stu- 
dents has been questioned by a number of participants. They argue 
that the value should be the same for all students. It appears un- 
likely, however, that a strong movement will develop to equalize the 
voucher value. The differen:ial has its origins in the existence, 
until 1973-1974, of a permissible state override tax, used by Alum 
Rock, for the •^excess cost of seventh and eighth grade students." 
California Senate Bill 90 has eliminated this tax as an identifiable 
income source ; however, approxlma toly the amount of Income that this 
tax would have produced in 197'3-I9y4 is included in the district's 
1973-19 74 revenues baso and the tax rato is contained in the general 
purpose tax rate. Thus, tho differential between elementary basic 
vouchers and middle school basic vouchen-s confirms past inequality in 
the per-student support ''or these two levels. 

Because of the dL^trict's contractual obligations to certified 
staff; because of state rrquirements Hovorniny; maximum class size in 
the primary gradf^s; and be<'auso oi negotiated commitments to teacher 



groups; on class si/.e, the amount uf discretionary funds in the basic 
voucher is not great, lilementary minl-Bchool staffs usually have only 
about $8.')0 per pupil Lo spend as uhey wish out of a total elementary 
basic voucher of $767. The amount of discretionary basic program 
funds available in a mini-school is very sensitive to class size. 

The payback of $259 for centralized administrative and support 
services is mandatory and purely a paper transaction. The centralized 
programs are budgeted independently of mini-school demand for particular 
services. As with the total amouni: available for other items in the 
schools, the budgets of the central programs received, on the average, 
about a 5 percent increase in 1973-1974 over 1972-1973. 

The procedure for calculating the site basic voucher value has 
not changed substantially between the first and second years of the 
demonstration. 

Basic Proj^ram Rescurce Costs 

The site basic voucher income of the mini-schools is used to pay 
for basic program personnel and other items. If all mini-schools were 
charged the actual salaries of their basic program personnel (princi- 
pals, teachers, secretaries, and others), some mini-schools would have 
large sums left over for other items (aides, supplies, and materials) 
and others would not even be able to afford their basic instructional 
personnel. Two conditions cause this situation: 

1. The cost per pupil for building administrative personnel 
(principals, assistant principals, secretaries, and custodians) for 
mini-schools in schools with small enrollments (usually schools with 
relatively small physical plants) is much greater than that cost per 
pupil for mini-schools in school buildings with large enrollments. 

2. Between mini-schools, there is significant variation in the 
average salary level of teachers. Tn some mini-schools, the average 
teacher salary is $15,000; in others, it is $10,000. 

If actual salaries were charged, a mini-school with experienced, 
expensive teachers in a small school would be nc a distinct f{nanc:al 
disadvantage relative to a mini-school with young, low-salaiied 
teachers in a large school. 
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The situation of an individual mini-school is largely beyond its 
control. District policies require that every school building have a 
principal, a certain number of secretaries and custodians, and, in 
middle schools, assistant principals, librarians, and instrumental 
music teachers. Also, because mlni-scbi)ol teacher staffs have been 
formed from the already existing school teaching staffs, the historical 
development of the distribution among schools of experienced and inex- 
perienced teachers has determined, to a large extent, the variation in 
average salary levels among mini-schools. 

Given the variation cost per pupil between mini-schools for 
basic program personnel, and the equality between mini-schools in 
income per pupil, there has been general agreement throughout the 
demonstration period, that procedures for equalizing costs should be 
found. Those in favor of charging mini-schools with actual costs, 
mainly those who would benefit, have not pressed the issue. 

Partial equalization was achieved during 1972-1973 by the use of 
average salaries for all basic program personnel. This solved the 
problem of teacher salary variation and of the salary variations among 
other personnel. But it did not address the inequalities jf school 
size. During the spring of 1973, it was decided co use a per-pupil 
budgetary charge for building and administrative personnel in 1973- 
1974. This, in conjunction with an average salary budgetary charge 
for teachers, would equalize all resource costs for mini-schools. 

The budgeting procedures designed for the voucher district in the 
spring and summer of 1973 permit the mini-schools discretion in two 
important areas: mini-schools determine how many teachers they r.eed, 
and hence how much of site basic voucher income will be available for 
other items; and the funds avallabic for other items are budgeted in 
oxpendlcure accounts at the discretion of mini-school staffs. 

A major question addressed by the income/outgo budget design 
group was hov; the income/outgo report would reflect the budgeting 
rules described above. The report could show mini-school expenditures 
for personnel as oithor per pupil and average salary amounts, or as 
the act\ial salarlns of the personnel involved. By using the budgetary 
charges ir the t^xpendi ture budge , income anci out^o woiild be main*"ained 
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in balance. II actual salaries weri. charged to the mini-schools on 
the income/outgo roport^ the budgets of most would be out of balance. 
That is, mini-schools with relatively inexpensive staffs would show a 
a surplus of Income over budgeted expenditure ^ and tnini-schools with 
expensive staffs would show a deficit* 

The design group felt that it was important to identify mini- 
schools being subsidized because of expensive staffs. This informa- 
tion would be masked on the income/outgo report if budgetary charges 
were used on the expenditure side. The information concerning which 
mini-schools were receiving extra funds and which were giving up basic 
voucher income would be useful, it v;as felt, in developing ways to 
move toward actual cost budgeting. Further, this data would stimulate 
discussions about wliat size a school should be, whether a full-time 
principal was required in small schools, about means of identifying 
effective but inexpensive teachers (assuming such means exist) , and 
about the role of and need for the very expensive assistant principals 
in the middle schools. In fact, these questions were raised at various 
administrative staff meetings in conjunction with discussions of the 
income/outgo financial report. 

It was decided to use actual salaries on the report. An income 
account would be created with the title "basic program subsidy/ 
contribution.'' If the mini-school required a subsidy, the dollar 
amount would positive (that 15, it would be income). If the mini- 
school had excess income after the basic voucher budgeting rules had 
been appli?d, the. dollar amount would be negative and represent a con- 
tribution or reduction in revenue. This information would clearly 
show which r*iini-^-'^hools were inexpensive and, the*. efore> subsidizers 
of expensive mini -schools . 

The buaeetary charges and subsidies and contributions were insti- 
tuted to equalize uncontrollable and liistorically determined differ- 
ences in per-pupil resource costs her ween mini-schools. Once these 
inequalities had been cancelled by tho subsidies and contributions 
placed in the mini-school bu«l9^ets at the beginninj.^. of the year, each 
mini-school would be on an actual cost ])udp,et, That is, ch.m^os in 
enrollment after the date of equal i/nL ion would produfH^ (iianges in 
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income which had to be matched by corresponding increases or decreases 
in expenditure budgetn^ Minor fluctuations would be absorbed by 
adjustments in a reserve account; major decreases in projected annual 
income would have to be accompanied by reductions in expenditure 
budgets (even to the extent of releasing personnel). 

In short, all the mini-schools would be given "haudicaps" at the 
beginning of the year to equalize the race. From thau point, site 
basic voucher income would follow the child. This is the system 
created during the first seven months of 1973 in Alum Rock. 

Seventh and eighth grade students in elementary schools * Two 
elementary schools, Meyer and Goss, expanded their programs to include 
seventh and eighth grade students. Goss, during 1972-1973, had a 
seventh grade mini-school; Meyer, during 1973-1974, would have the 
upper level students distributed among its five K-6 mini-schools. 

By attracting the older students, these schools generated signif- 
icant amounts of discretionary funds, llie higher basic voucher value 
for s»2venth and eighth grade students was intended to pay for the 
additional costs of middle school education which included a lower 
pupil-teacher ratio (26:1 vs. 29:1 in elementary schools), assis- 
tant principals, librarians, instrumental music teachers, extracur- 
ricular activities, and materials budgets for subject matter programs. 
It was decided that elementary schools with seventh and eighth grades 
could use the additional voucher dollars at their discretion. They 
did not have to hire assistant princinals. Instrumental music teachers, 
or have the standard extracurricular activities. 

If Che elementary schools are able to develop programs attractive 
to parents of seventh and eighth grade students, middle school enroll- 
ments may decline appreciably. If this occurs, we can expect a serious 
conf rontar i nn between the proponents of the middle school concept and 
the entreprenturial elementary school voucher principals. The district 
has been committed to middle school education for a decade; and con- 
struction of a new middle school has just been completed. It is also 
committed to decentralization of program design in the voucher dis- 
trict. Further, there are strong financial incentives for the elemen- 
tary schools to expand into the sovonth and eighth y.rades. This 
conflict may develop into a serious decision situation in the coming 
years. 



High class s^ly.e . Uncertainty surrounded the question of tnaximuiii 
class size in the voucher district and about whether mini-schools wltli 
high pupil-teacher ratios would receive large amounts of discretionary 
funds • One guiding canon v;as that mini-schools that had the same 
pupil-teacher ratio as nonvoucher schools should have the same amount 
of funds to spend for other items as the nonvoucher schools. 

The amount of discretionary basic voucher income available to an 
individual mini-school depended ' upon its class sizes. Wliere mini- 
schools opted for high class sizes (for example, 32 pupils per teacher 
rather than 29 pupils per teacher) they had available the amount of 
money that otherwise would have been spent on teachers. In addition, 
larger schools were able to have extra discretionary basic voucher 
funds because their administrative costs per pttpil were less. For 
example, If the portion of basic voucher income reflecting district- 
wide expense was $40 per student, then a school having 600 students 
would accumulate $24,000 to pay for a principal. A school enrolling 
only 450 students would accumulate $18,000 to pay for a principal, it 
the average principal's salary is $20,000 the large school would have 
a surplus of $4,000 in its basic voucher budget while a small school 
would have a $2,000 deficit, (These are not actual figures from 
Alum Rock but are selected to illustrate the effec: O 

Uue to these two effects, some schools and mini-schools acquired 
significant amounts of discretionary basic voucher funds ($10,000- 
$30,000) in the first year. 

The business office personnel who did the 1973-1974 budgeting of 
the mini-schools in July 1973 used procedures differing from those 
discussed above In the section on "basic program resource costs,'* 
They proceeded under the assumption that the district would support a 
29:1 pupil-teacher ratio in elementary schools for the basic program. 
For mini-schools that projected a higher ratio, they budgeted an 
amount of discretionary funds equal to an averagr^* teacher salary times 
the number of teachers *'earne<r' but given tip by rh? mini-sciiool by 
having a pup i 1 - toacher ratio higher th; 29:1. The total amount of 
discretionary monies onrned by the mi ni -school s in this way was nearly 
$200,000. Tliesc funds wor(^ in addit ion to cho standard amount 



(c. $S/30) \u>v pupil tor othor itemn plactul In all nonvouohor oU'mvn-- 
tary and vouchur elementary Bchool budgets i and approximately $27 per 
student in middle school budgets. 

The business office staff \s reliance on the 29 ;1 basic program 
pupil-teacher ratio came from its interpretation of the agreements 
reached during the 1972-1973 contract negotiations between the dis- 
trict administration and teachers groups. The error of this inter- 
pretation was discovered when the district superintendent and the 
assistant superintendent for business services were attempting to bal- 
ance the total distric'c budget in late July. The business office 
found that the 29:1 ratio was to include not only basic program 
teachers, but also teachers supported by other programs such as SB 90 
Disadvantaged Youth, Title 1, Title VII, Miller-Unruh, and Reading 
Advancement Program. Because of this error, and because of the need 
to balance the budget within a week for final approval by the Board of 
Trustees, the entire $200,000 was removed from the budget. 

Thus the question of whether mini-schools can "earn" more dis- 
cretionary income by increasing class size is in some doubt* One 
problem is that v/nile mini-schools can decide to forgo some teacher 
services, the district is not thereby relieved of responsibility to 
pay all teachers currently under contract. It is true that the 
district can reduce total teacher costs b> failing to fill vacancies. 
However, it may not be possible to coordltiate such cuts in total 
district costr^ for teachers with decreasirg demands by mini-schools 
for teachers' services. Therefore, in most cases, extra money "earned" 
by mini-schools for increasing class size may have to come from the 
district's Lladistributed RevServe Fund. And this fund has always been 
small and carefully husbanded In Alum Rock. 

Tlij amount: of money a mini-school will receive by virtue of high 
clas.s si^e was, at the bfisinalng of the second year, unclear • It is 
apparent, however, that many mini-school staffs are willing to have an 
average class size larger than 29 in exchange for discretionary 
resources , 

The upoer ] imit to class si?.e ii wiie primary grades ('30:1) is 
dictated by state law. The pupi l-tea j..er ratio of a school as a whole 



aj^rC'oinont; i>ot;wQt;'n a»lnna:Lst ration aiui tvacliOr orguiii'/.aticniw. This 
figi'C-HmnU GvjLU; Uxv uliu diytrliit; to Goutribuiu $A00 t;o a Huhool foi; 
Dvory puivil. in i^K-Jt'Hij of 29:1, whon ail toaoJiin-M arc counted . 
illstt'loc uan iicj'oclato Uic radiyttibutiion of »pboiul program toaahurs 
to ktH'p ail achoo.ii-i cloyo to t'.hc ;JO::i nitio. 

Adhoi'oaau hocli to rewardinc mlni-schoolH ifor IniU'oaslnp. class 
si^uy, and concinuauion of paymciuts to aohoola with hlgii cIauh si2«8, 
could lead tho district Into a finanulal viciouB cyclo. For example, 
a inlnt-ijchool in a school couJd earn dlsurotlonary monoy by increasing 
ciaan KiMO abovu Z9tl, TUon, bocauKG class sli50B wore above 29 ',1^ 
tho diHtrict would haves to pay tho school $m foir evtn*y pupil above 
tho J9;l ratio, 

y^^J:M£^J:}JjB' should occur that a mini-school wanta nore 

baf.?ie proRi-am tt-aclHU's tiuan it can afford from basic voucher income, 
tho additional cost will havQ to be paid from other income «ources. 
l/Kually, this will bo compenssatory voucher income, This haa fre- 
quently been a problem for small mini-schools. A mini-school with 
fifty students is too large for one teacher, and would have a rela- 
t'v-ily low ratio with two teachers. Unless the mini-school has 
slfjnif leant compensatory voucher income, it may not be able to afford 
two teachers. Small mini-schools are often forced to work out sharing 
arrangemeptp with other mini-schools and uh& combinations of large 
and snail classes during the school day. 

Tlio penoral question of minimum s!zq for mini-schools has re- 
ceived somi-- attention in the district, but there has been no movement 
to ban the one-toachor mini-srhool. 

AJM_yjj_^._AJ2K. in t.lie months of i'ebruary, Mirch, and April 1973, 
the Assistant; Superintendent for P.us i ness Scrvi- e« frequently raised 
tlie question, at ihv. Supp , intondent ' s fitaff mee.inps and at gatherings 
with pi'inciiiaJs, of (■•iiother resou-'i'eR .should bo allocated on an aver- 
age daily enrol Irieni (A13E) o»- attendance (ADA) bawis. His view was 
tliat sltKo rAiarly tliroe-f our Liis of district income for the basic pro- 
gram c.r.ie iroin the state and was earned on the basis of average daily 
at •tendance , srhtmls fduuild be financted on tlic same basis. His concern 



waH to voduci.' tlio $oO,000 oi: I'ovonuo lost aimually by the district. 
bt!oau.<it^ ol mu'XuufHtul ab«onct4rt» Thu politics of the discuHSion can 
easily bo undi^rHtujod. Schools with low unexcused absence rat:es 
favoi'Qd (;hf ADA basis; Bchools with high absence rates favored AUK. 
Tho outcome was no change from the traditional AI)t: basis for resource 
allocation. 

Throe sitrong arguments were put forth by those opposed to ADA. 
First, ADA would present a noxious incentive to cheat on the attendance 
registers (marking unexcused absences as illnesses). Second, the rate 
of unexcused absence was a function of the neighborhood served by the 
school and was basically uncontrollable. Third, principals and staffs 
did not wish to become truant officers— the costs in time and effort 
would exceed the benefits. 

Income/Out go Acc ounti ng^ 

Thrue financial inputs are required by the computer program that 
produces the income/outgo report. First, for the expenditure side, 
the proi',ram uses the program expenditure summary from the expenditure 
ledger. Second, the status of basic voucher and compensatory voucher 
income of the mini-schools at the end of the report period is picked up 
from the voucher dollar allocation report (VDAR) . The VDAR uses data 
generated by the Alum Rock Attendance System (ARAB). Third, amounts 
and changes in mini-school income from nonvoucher sources are provided 
by l1u> voiiclier accountant. 

Thf incomo/outgo report will be prepared approximately monthly. 
The report period will correspond with the Santa Clara Councy fiscal 
calendar 'periods. 

In come Accoun ts. A set of mini-school income accounts had to be 
croated. During 1973-1974 there will be four "variable" income sources 
\nd approximately 40 fixed income sources. 

This summary is prepared by an outside xLvm^ California Computer 
Service . 



Vai-ial).lr^ income «uurcas aro the elemuntary aad middle school basic 
and compeiusatory vouciiars and coiupriBe 70-90 percent of the budget* 
Fixed incumi*^ sources include:. 
1. Carry-ovur funds from 1972-1973t 
2* Administrative and in-service training allowances. 
3. Psychological, curriculum, and media center services income* 
4* Basic and special education program subsidies and contributions. 
5* State excess cost income for special education programs. 

6. District special allocations (such as the curriculum voucher, 
class size reduction funds, community school program, and 
special needs subsidies). 

7. Federal and state programs (including Title I, Title VII, 

Model Cities, SB 90, Title II, NDEA Title III, SWRL kindergarten 
program) . 

The source and amount of all financial resources available to a 
mini-school will be shown in the income section of the income/outgo 
report . 

Income transfers . An income source has been created called 
"Incoming Transfers," These transfers ordinarily occur between mini- 
schools and the overall school budget. In the budget of a mini-school 
relinquishing funds, an "Outgoing Transfers" account will be displayed. 
As of October 1973 no attempt is made to show on the income/outgo report 
the recipient of funds transferred out. This information will probably 
be added later. Meanwhile, the expenditure ledger will show in detail 
all the recipients of a mini-school *s outgoing transfers. 

Reserve accounts. A problem still not completely resolved con- 
cerns thv uso of reserve accounts. Initially, the design group intended 
to us..^ .1 •Jiagle reserve account on the expenditure budget which would 
absoro Ciiangos in income from all sources. However, this would result 
in commingling funds. Tnat is, the expenditure budget of a federal or 
state program in a mini-scliooJ could be more or less than the income 
it received for the program. Consequently, separate reserve accounts 
will probably have to be used. 

Excess teachers . Mini-schooJs having more b ;ic program teachers 
than they can afford from basic voucher income will have to pay the 



diitoronec I'rum oihet incomu sources. In most cases » this will invoivu 
compeusntory voucher i.ncomut A charge authorii^ation will be processed 
rGvisina the 'basic program oxpcniUituru and charging the compensatory 
education proj^ram. 

Negativ e income, Subsidies for expunsivo mini-schools will come 
from the coatribut ioa^. of inexpensive mini-schools. Thas<^ contributions 
v;ill be shown as reductii-^ns in ravenuu, that is, as negative incomes on 
the income/outgo report. The concept of negative income has been chal- 
lenged. \J\\ile the designers of the budget agree that negative income 
;s a f^'oub 1 esomr concept, these reductions in revenue will be treated 
as such to idenilfy mini --schools giving up earned voucher income without 
receiving a tangible return. 

Budgeting Activities in the Sprinvj and Sununer of 1973 

The basic program budgeting of the voucher mini-schools was carried 
out by t:ic vourh-r accountant and the administrative intern. They were 
faced wLtn many uncertainties. Salaries of personnel would not be 
known ur.iil fall enrollments of sixty Instructional mini-schools had 
been estimated: and tne rules of voucher budgeting were in a state of 
flux, Tiu^re v;as not f^-nough time to prepare mini-school budgets for the 
prolininary budget lo bo approved by the Board of Trustees in June, 
For this first round, thr. voucher district was budgeti»d by school. 

The public.iLion biui^^et, approved at the end of July, contained mini- 
school budgets. Thii voucher accountant and administrative intern devoted 
long ho'*rs durlntr, Juno and July estimating incomes, setting up expendi- 
ture accounts, and balancing the budgets of 73 mini-schools (^6 regular 
mini-schools, 14 special education mini-schools, and 13 total-school 
mini-schooi s) . The- task of allocating the costs of building and admin- 
istrative personiu.'] lo ;i:ini-schools was time-consuming, 

Bud^;^tt.ing ihc middle sciiooi mini-schools was a particularly onerous 
job. The largo number of personnel in the middle schools who vere to 
.servo more than one nini-school, and the subject matter program struc- 
tur'."!, mad'-' tno task inn^» i\ad tedious, 

riuM'f .ir-. tv;o main reason; whv tiiv. vouciier accountant and admin is-* 
trativB intern i.ad to spond so much time working on the budgets, i-'irst. 



..... 

rliH r^^Buiirci^ allocation ruluH wcu^'i t\ot; ''bvK: in conor^s^sa, '* Socond, mont: 
or i\w, priucipalH aiul i^^achors? woro on vacaUluu vluriUii »luly, t'orciujj 
many f;»ducacod guusBoa to be mado conctirnin}.>, tho enrol Imoni and staff in;^, 
Of- the miiu -suhoolB. T\u^ problem was particularly acutu with thu sevun 
new voiuMii^r schools. For oxamplo, in one new school, no one knew in 
which mini -schools eighteGn already cimpioyad taachors would be working. 

In the first we^^^k of Augu&Jt the Board of Trustees approved the 
final expc?ndit:ure budget. State law requires that local boards vote on 
and sign a district budget that ignores the locational distribution of 
resources within a district. The Alum Rock board raised the question 
of whether, in approving the budget, it was also approving the school 
and mini-school budgets. The board was concerned about some of the pro- 
posed mini-school expenditures. The Superintendent informed the board 
that it would have opport!nii t ies in the future to review and provide 
direction for mini-st^hool expenditure. It is expected that, with the 
production of the income/outgo report, tlie board's interest in allocat- 
ing ru.sources among mini-schools will be stimulated. 

The Comptinsa tory Voucher 

The rogulatod compensatory vouchor model had prescribed that extra 
money, ^^compensatory vouchers,'* would be provided to parents of poor 
children to help finance the school costs of their children, and to 
inor^:'-ase L'.L-ir l^ar^^i i m i n-.;. power vis-a-vis wealthier parents. The com- 
pensatory vouchor v/as also intended to make poor children more desirable 
as potential stud«*nts for S(.:hools competing within a voucher system, 
rather than the opposite, since tliey are often considered to have 
special ioarnin^^:. problems. Such children might be relegated to a few 
schools of "last resort" within a voucher system, thus leading to socio- 
oc(ino:ni • so.;;: ri'::.a: ion. ('onpusisatory voucliers were designed to overcome 
this : nc ; i nai i or: • Durin)^, ?. iu» first, yvar of the demonstration these 
compe isa? or;- voiichurs ;jrov iM».-d approx imattily $500 ,000 for instructiona 1 

purpose's vitiiin the six voucher schools. They represented the major 

>v 

sour.-.'-.' o: (I : sor-'U c ;ai\v fui'^r: . lor t^»ach(»rs vithiri t.ht» mini-schools, 
.1- 

An a-.ia 1 ys ; s of Ik^w :. l'n:»so vouciier s woro iisc-d r^*^r ins t rue t iona 1 
p.urpo^e- :s cor. i a i ru'-; i:^ Ciiapcor 7, 



Thu avfiMv^t^ mlul'-^irnuol stah. luul ai>proximatiM y $20|000 in such com« 

Tlu"^ Alum Kcrk dvM^.ionHtratiop provided thai compensatory vouchurn 
vould awarded to childrnn ollgi.bl.t:) for the fnderuJ. free lunch pro- 
gram, U wn.^ not noces^^ary that children actually participate in t\w 
free lunch program, only that the child^s parents file the appropriate 
form declaring eligibility for fr<:ie lunch under current federal income 
eligibility guide-lines. More than 50 percent of th^ chiidran in the 
demonstration quailfit^d and, in a few schools, eligibility reached 70 
percent . 

The original f oderal-district agreement in April 1972 provided 
that the compensatory voucher would bo set at an amount equivalent to 
one^-third of iho appropriate basic voucher. Accordingly, the initial 
elementary coi-ipciisatory voucher value was $226 per eligible child and 
the middl':* school compensatory voucher was $322 per eligible child. 
Given expociat i ons that 50 percent of the children within the demon- 
stration would qualify for compensatory vouchers, the initial federal 
i'rant provided a total of $442,070 for compensatory voucher. The 
initial federal-district agreement was quite specific in declaring that 
only $442,070 would be made available for this purposes during the 
f i rs t. year : 

Fn ttie ev€-^nt. that there are more children eligible for 
conp-nsat orv voM;M''rs than we have projected, the amount 
of OtU'li comp^^asaLor}- vr^ucher will be reduced so that each 
e]iv;iblo child '-an rocuLve his share of compensatory funds 
wit;. in thr f i xud Ividp^etary figure. 

Afi-LT the beginr.in^ of the school year the vouchor principals 
JjcLd^'d t.uai thi ti^'.a.l : i lor qualification for compensatory vouchers 
-oui'l be Or.iober 20, !^.^72. Kach school accelerat -'id its efforts to 

'^By vi rlu». of Lii i s u'. c is ion , schoo i income became ti ed Lo tiu? 
nu;nb-.?r of childr-Mi Liiat. Lhe school qualified for free lunches. As a 
ro^5ult, school Bcaffs engaged in a vigorous effort to qualify every 
P'.^ss i bie-. chi Id for f r-.ie lunciies • 

Trarisit ion Vowc.r.or mO':«'l , pp . 11-12. 



qtialily uhilclron Uofoiu then bucauj^c* it wan cloar that ihi? ii^^.Hignated 
funds wauhl bo o>;hau8tod and none would bu availahlu to provide com- 
pensauory vuuclun- founds for poor ohildron iduntifiud ciifter that dato. 

Kvon bcforo October 20^ pressure begau lo jjrow for an iucreast.» 
in I he oompuniBat ory vouchor fundt The. vouchor principals arguud, and 
were joined by thta SupGrinteudeat , that tho fund should be iucreasod 
for thrtu** reasons: 

1. Federal inc^omt* guidelines for frtu* lunches had been liborcilic'.ed 
since the April 1972 agroement, qualifying vaore children for free 
lunches than had been anticipated. 

2. The basic voucher had increased in sixo, due to new revenue 
and new expenditures being made by the district from state and local 
funds. Theretore the compensatory voucher, computed as one-third of 
the basic voticher, should also increase. 

3. Total enrollment in the voucher demonstration was higher than 
had been anticipated. 

Superintendent Jefferds carried these arguments to federal offi- 
cials and reported to the principals that he had received assurance 
that some increase in the compensatory voucher fund would be granted. 

However, when a delegation of federal voucher officials met with 
the Superintendent, the voucher principals, and other district officials 
on November 16, 1972, Jeffry Schiller, head of OEO's Experiemental 
Researc'i Division, declared that it was jiot possible to increase the 
fund. T-^u; voucher principals reacted angrily, declaring that the 
federal officials had gone back on their earlier assurances. They 
argued that teachers v;ere already counting on more compensatory money 
and thaL hikj future of the dcmonstraLion was being put in jeopardy. 
The federal officials responded that no such assurance had been given 
and ther^: was simply no budgetary autl ority available for them to grant 
Li^e increase. The acrimonious dtibate. lasted for several hours » The 
principals made Lhinly veiled Clireats that the federal decision might 



When an •.-.lif^ible rhilu left the district after October 20 it was 
decided that the compensatorv voucher would remain with the last mini- 
schoc^l attended. Compt^nsatory vouchers woro to follow the child only 
when transfers were made within the demonstration area. 



cilUHu '.hoir yi.'liuohs i.o wUhdraw I'l-ow tho deiuoiiBfc ration. 'n\u t'oUural 
off ^M.-.t ^I 'pai" ' t for ■CastUngton Willi Uu' i,-iHuo unrosolviui. 'fhla 
conrrontation marUod tho law point, iu Jtcdeirul-ciisti' i.ct roiationa whicii, 
up to tli.tt point, hail be^'.n marktKi by cordlallly aiul t:oc JuralAon . 

tlowf-vtjr, 'Vv.i) pi-otku'od a compromirfu in a l<:'i:?.»!i" to Jeffcfds . in 
Duc.embt'.r 1972, UHO {?,rant:ed an incruar,a in t.hu componBatory voucher 
fund bar.ud upon i:hc now and ii.iaher basic, vouchor amount for tho 1972- 
197 :'J school yoaf. OKO luMiRtod rhat tho nuw fund b« computod using 
tho original e.lijj.ibi lit.y f igures rather than tho nuinbor oeuablished on 
October 20. Tlu^ compromise, resulted in a new componsatory vouohor 
fund of $509,100, an increase of $67,080. Although this compromise 

4 

did not fully moot thv. principals' demands, tension between OEO and t;ht3 
district eased rons Lup.rably . 

At the. sam- i\r\\v, OKO officials insisted that they had to got off 
the "ba.^u^ vouiM-n-" oscalator. Thny were ne^;otiating with other dis- 
tricLs for additional demonstrations and thc-se districts (primarily 
New Rochelle, Xew York) haa higher per pupil expenditures than those 
in A] urn Rock. OKO proposed that, in future years, the Alum Rock com- 
pensatory vouchcn- bo fixed at $250 per child in the elementary grades 
and $300 per dn Id in the seventh and eight grades. The December OEO 
concessions !ia(i incr^Msed rhv. compensatory vouchers to $262,65 for 
elementary children and S:J47.13 lor the seventh and eight grades, 
based upon total eli^Mbility in April 1972. However, the new fund had 
to be divitied among t'ne larger number of eligibies established on 
October 20. As a result, the actual compensatory voucher araounfts for 
the year were $:::3 7 , 7 7 Tor elementary children and $301.55 for the 
seventh and ei^'jit r.radr. Thus, the federal proposals for "fixed" 
compensatory vouchers represeute i a slight gain f c r the district at the 
elemontary leve^] arui a small loss :ii the sev-.^nth and eight grade levels. 

At luc so-cal]-'^: Stm-y Road conf .-rt'.-co in early 197 5 (see Chapter 
elcMnfMiiarv sfMioi*^ ;.)or^;onnol r^'l^ellrd aj',ai;u:»t the hiidier compensa- 
tcry paymc IU lu midd':-.- sch'.^^l tiiiUiron. The higluu ^ar pupil expendi- 
tures in middl'- y-riu>«>;s h;3'l lon.^; ;n*'Uo.d oti e.iomcntnry school staff and 
they wei"^' -a-ji acoi.* lo r."^pr''>V(? px: imuI i rn; th(^ dili't'rcMitial to tht* com- 
pensatory -.'ourliC'r a"-i vv.'i!. Ai't/. * lu? acquiosonoo c^''* ^hr^ small middle 



;5c!iOui u»)ailaj,t(uit ai lU.y coui\^rance, tlu>.y reuoimuaudoil a flat $3C0 
f:omp.^n.^,iitoi7 vouclioi* f or all iaiivihlo chiUltuii in tlu> iU».;uonHt:ruHua in 
H>7T-]97^*, both oUmLMitary and middlu «chuo.U The f:cHUu-al-disi:rict 
ooacraoi; noaot;iat:ions in tlrn spring of: 1973 arrivud at a aotnpromis^^ 
$275 vouohar for all children. 

The provisions for eoiui^onsaiory vouchers, and tihe distribution of 
state coinpensaiory moniei; to school y in Alum Rock for 1973-197A were 
compllcaifcul by the t»xiston::(3 of two otlu^r pieces of compensatory 
education legislation, Titlo T of the federal Klemantary and Secondary 
Education Act and the newly enacted state school finance reform, Senate 
Bill 90. 

Title Five schools in Alum Rock— May fal r, Arbuckle, Slonakeri 
Hubbard and San Antonio — participated in the Title 1 program in 1972- 
1973. Since none of these schools was among the original six voucher 
schools, the question of commingling voucher and Title I funds did not 
arise. However, three of these schools x^ere among the "expansion'' 
schools for the second year of the demonstration. 

Title [ provided per-student support at approximately the same 
level as t!\c: compensatory voucher. **Pigijy-backlng'' compensatory 
vouchers on. top of Title 1 funds seemed inappropriate. First, it would 
result in a total level at funding for Title I schools far beyond what 
might roas^.^nablv be spent by school staffs to improve the education 
of tlie c'lildren invoiV(>d. Second, the "piggy^-backing'' of funds would 
result in a s.tark difference of resources between the combined Title I- 
voucher schools as compared with other Alum Rock schools that partici- 
pated ii; ne.ither program. Finally, it was likely that Title I guidelines 
would not al]o\' the addition of (iio full compensatory voucher for the 
same ch I Idren. 

As th.- Titl'^ I fillemma arose early in 1973, both district and GEO 
ot^icials held conferences with Title [ officials at both the federal 



ami at.a{^.? lovul;!.* it was mjitxl in iha»n lUrtuussUius tUnt only part 
at Til If I iniuts acm.il.ly iuuM'ut'tl airt'ct ly la l\w lnt*truot:l,onal 
in-ocess ami only t;luu. paiM. had to be ev)nsiat!i*uil in Ui^ttirmiuing tha 
joint I'uiuling Icvelfi r«3BuUiafi from a combination of Titlo I ami com- 
ponuaLory vouchoi-y in :i given .school. 

Tho final ^-ompromiso was roportuU by the vouch<jr Projeat Diructor 
on February 20, .1.97'i: 

On examining ihc. Title I. expend iturea of $272 pet- child, 
it v;a.s found that only $190 wcifci ustul i'or purposes that 
were comparable to t;]iosG of the compensatory voucher; 
tho romainiPP, $82 per child was naad for entiroly diffortnit 
type>i of expenditures. Therefore, OHO is willing to pro- 
vide co;npGnsatory vouchors to eligible (freo-lunch) Titlo I 
childi-o.n for tho difference between the standard compensa- 
tory voucher ($2^0) (Footnote: This wae the figure 
establishod before t;he subnoquent compromise at $275; and 
tho comparanio Title 1 costy por child ($190)— i.e., a 
compensatory vouchor of $60 for each eligible child. If 
the Title l" costs drop next year, or if the compensatory 
vouoiior is incrt-vised, or both, the difference may increase, 
and therefore, the Title I compensatory voucher may also 
increase. 

UU. imatfiJy , only one voucher school in 1973-1974 participated in 
both vouciicrs and Title 1: Mayfal.r. That result was in part due to 
a compromise occasioned by the arrival ot SB 90 funds. 

Senate Bi ll 90. During the first year of the demonstration, 
partially in response to the California State Supreme Court decision 

V' Il?ii-L5i' ^'"'^ California State Legislature passed a new 
state school finance measure providing financial assistance to low 
wealth school districts and limiting local property taxes. This legis- 
lation wasS embodied in Senate Bill 90. 



This is oru' of tho f^jw example^ of overt assistance from the 
California Department of Education, albeit their role in formulating 
Ihi.' fia.ll comproi-ise was relatively paisive. On other questions, 
includinji the waiver of various restrictive provisions of the State 
Education Code, including those bearing upon class size penalties, 
the State Department apparently e.xhibited an attitude of benign 
indifCerenre , Indeed, the disinterest of the State Department in the 
demonstration was so palpable that the local State Assemblyman, John 
VasconceUos, full constrained to introduce a resolution in the 
Legislature urt'Jng the State Depa-.tment of Kducation to study the 
voucher demonstration. 
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a achoai dlsttie.t with a high proportiort of "di8a(ivartfcagad" 
youni:;stHrs^, Aluw Ror.k qualified for substantial new revenue under SB 90, 
lk>at esfcimales, ab ol l\m spring oi 1973, Indicdtcvt that the district 
would be eligiblii foi' a total of some $2,850,000 In fiscal year 1973- 
197^4, duo to the combination of SB 90, Title I, compensatory vouehers, 
and HGvcrai othar small state aid programs designud primarily for low- 
iucomti studtints in tlic clamontary grades. This total funding supplement 
did rot include compensatory vroucher funds that would be earned *»y thti 
middiG schools partiuipating in the 19V3-197A voucher demonsiration. 

SB 90 required each participating district to form a bro'id-b-^Ded 
parents advisory group to formiilate ireconunendationa to the Ho£.rd of 
Education as to tlio proper U9« of OB 90 mmey. Further, the stAte 
guid«lin€5s requ.i.red thai SB 90 money be concentrated in participating 
schools to increase the probajility that the increased aid would have 
a significant impact on student learning. Thus, the state required 
that any school receiving SB 90 money be spending at least $330 and' not 
more than $500 pe.- disadvantaged child when all sources of compensa- 
tory education Income for that school were added together, 

W\<in the SB 90 Advisory Committee was formed by the district it 
taced the knotty problem of distributing SB 90 money among tbe district's 
elementary schools with due regard to other compensatory ^u'vling. In 
addition to meeting the "critical mass" requirement of: $330 per student, 
the commj-utee also faced conflicting pressures from voucher and non- 
voucher schools, 

.v.ivoucher schools were determined that voucher xciiools should not 
be eligible for both compensatory vouchers and heavy SB 90 and Title I 
support because that would concentrate the compennatory money in ohe 
10 el.emen»-ary sr.hools participating in the 1973-197'!> demonstration, 
leaving the 9 nonvoucher elementary schools with virtually no compen- 
satory money. The non'-'oucher elementary schools argued that fairness 
required that voucher schools receive less Title. T and SB 90 money in di- 
rect proportion to the amount of compensatory voucher income they received. 

is 

In tills case, disadvantaged was defined in terms of low reading 
scores , 
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Ah mtgUt his t»3tpt>vU;eU » r.Ut?. voudit'.r u.U?nH>.«ta;:y st;U<i>c».l.B took a some- • ] 
wbiit <illt:j't>r(mr vk^w. Am iar as vAwy w.td coiiceviwi, chuy had taken 
upuviial ri,5'.ky by jouiiujj thii vouciluit di'.monati'atlou and thus had 
yxhlbitvul MpiU'ial comiuil.tiunu; . XI f.hcy were now to be deprived of 
pavticipat iou in i'ltlu 1 iMu\ 90 5 tUion t;ht?y would, iu ut'fcct, be 
«)tjuai.i.«a<j havliui ou^ai^ed in cho voucher innovation. 

With so wuch woiicy at liiaka, feeling »;an high on tUo. issue. Scveiral 
plans wuro Bubinittu.d to r.he Advi.jotry Comniiut.eu» rofleutinij both points 
o£' viov;. Oaa plan, dc.siijuod btiucflt the vouuhor schools, contained 
dramatic dlffGrou«es in the total inaouio each achool would rcot^ivo 
froiii the combiutid compensatory ii.oome. For example, undor ono of the 
proposed plans, one voucher school would have rcoeivcd $300,000 in 
total coiupoufiatory funds while aovoral nonvouuhor achci la would have 
recoivod no ear-ponsatory voucluir funds whatsoever. Bocauso all Alum 
Rock schools tcnui to unroll a subbtantial proportion of low-income 
ehildion, this would havo been a skewed divStributlon of reaourcos 
indoed. Other plains, in contrast, tended to exclude the voucher schools 
from Title 1 and SB 90 money. 

I'Kurcising his wexl-known skilla for comprom^ae, Superintendent 
Jeffords proposed "Plan G" (Plans. A througli F, proposed by others, hud 
preceded it). Plan G tended to place most of the SB 90 money in non- 
voucher schools but, in addition to their small initial allotment of 
vSB 90 funds, voucher schools wore also p,lven a bonus of $50 per student 
from I ho SB 90 fundi nf,. Titla I funda were eoneentratod in three 
schools, two of them nonvouchor schools. As a result of the compromise, 
virtually t^vury elementary schf>; in the district would receive approxi- 
mately $330 In compensatory lunda for each eUgible child, i; was an 
artful compromise ami untj quirkiy acce.pted by the Advisory Committee. 

Plan n hay mubHtaruial Imp I i ■•■u i ons fur the future expansion of 
the voucher demonRtrar ion . Hefore 1.1k- pnssap.e of SB 90, due to the 
shrinkin^j 1 Cde.ral enthusiasm I'or Title I funding, fhe only avenuu open 
to Alum Rock elementfiry schools si eking nutsidf^ funding was to join the 
vourhor rl.'iiH.His t rat i on . However, with the Plan C, compromi.se , nonvoucher 
schools ar.' able to aeirieve. a levt-l of fundtn«, u^iui'. SR 90 monny, tdiat 
uqi.alw tl'..- amo'int of imwiey they couhl hav(. receivt " as a reward for 
voiicher part le ipat ion . 
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M«mbuvs or tluu vou(thfe>i' ri'iuit'j! privatCKly oxpiHiss^.d dlamay that the 
JoftardM oampromisi! rumovud t;hc luceutiv« for more schools to joitv the> 
vhnuanstratloa in funuiM.^ yaarj^. ThiJ fUip^irintemlonti aware of tho(^« 
oonoorus, arBuoU thai: thu oquai clistribuMon ol' money would probably 
not Inhibit inturut^t in dinnonstration, lUi an^erted that oace 
nonvonchor schooly bocamo accustomed to the instcillatiou oi educational 
innovattonBg usinj; SB 90 monoy, thoy would have luss anxiety about 
joining in tho eomput itivo framm^;ork of the voucher system* Wtiether 
SB 90 t'undinii compromifsu will lower tht» incentive for individual 
jichooLs Lc) join t:hc voucher demonstration will not bo known until the 
spring of 197 1'* when furthor expansion of the demonstration will 
undoubtedly ba sought ♦ 

Pu r o ljas^t^^ J) f JM^^^ 

0.\^ loaturc of tho, voucher demonstration was the introduction, 
upon the prompting of 0E0| of school site purchavSt;^ of selected 
"contraLiaod" servicos. The rationalo for this feature of the demon- 
stration arose from considerable frustration at the school-site level 
over having to accept a level of centralized services in certain 
functional aroas whether such services were ^'needed'' or not. If schools 
and mini-schoolsi were to have flexibility to provide services in a 
manner they thought best fitted the needs of students, it seemed that 
school site staffn should be able to Vpurchase'* only those centralized 
services they deemed actually contributed to the effectiveness of their 
programs • 

During, the first year of the demonstration, schools were only 
given dir,cretion over the purchase of psychological, curriculum coor- 
diaaLion, awd audio-visual services. Further, the six schools were 
limited Lo $30,000 in discretionary spending in these areas. 

With this limited charter, schools and mini-schools were free to 
contract with district psychologists and curriculum coordinators ^'or 
Lheir services or to purchase these services from outside personnel. 

Each of the schools decided to continue their past arrangements 
(Concerning audio-'Visual services. Thus, all of the discretionary money 
wac available for psychological and curriculum services. 
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Thus, soUuolrt wt^re ivm to stiloct; tliu psychologists and curriculum 
Oi)ordiuat:ors the.y llkfid bust and to arrango individual contracts for 
thv. dGBircul ariwuut oi; «ervicc.. As a result;, district psycholo^u-lsts 
and cuiTicuiuni coordinators wero obliged, to a .limitGd extent, to "sell" 
their serv:icus to th« bIx pilot schools. 

Two of the voucher schools choso not to purchase additional cen- 
tral] sod psyc!iolo8ical sen-vices. The other four schools purchased 
cuntral psychological survicas from individuals of their choice on a 
per diem bay is. 

The new system required that a per diom charge for the services 
of tha psychclogists be established. This step was not accomplished 
until two months after the demonstration started and led to some initial 
confusion . 

Even befort: the advent of the voucher demonstration, district 
psychologists did not supervise their own work. Instead, under the 
supervision of the Assistant Superintendent for Special Services, they 
were directed to work at specific schools. Thus, the Initiation of 
school, sit* services did not portend a diminution of their professional 
prerogatives— they had few to begin with. Rather, the purchasing scheme 
shifted decisionmaking about where, they would spend their time from 
the Assistant Superir.tendent to individual principals and mini-school 
staffs . 

Although the psyrholop,ists were not enthusiastic about the super- 
vision of their work by the Assistant Superintendent, they tended to 
view the shift of authority to the school site with some apprehension. 
WlUle their work was viewed by both administrators and teachers as 
worthwhilo, the psychologists are to some extent perceived, and perceive 
themselves, as "marginal" in thu system. At times the principals 
commenLed that psychologists are able to identify problems in th..J.r 
schools, but rarelv came up with solutions. • In discharging their 

*rn addition to thair major responsibility for testing and recom- 
mending placement of students in special education programs, the 
psychoLogitits oft.in vork wivh individual students who pose discipline 
prrbLems 'in the vlassroom anc' setik to advise both principals and 
teachers concerning steps that thn schools or teachers should take to 
improve the environment for learning. 
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responsibilities, psychologists often have to recommend new patterns 

of teacher buhavior and this sometimes leads to conflict between teachers 

and psychologists. 

Thus, psychologists tend to feel that their jobs require them to 
undertake tasks that are sometimes "disliked" by school staffs. It 
is not clear to them that school staffs, given a choice, might not 
systematically underutillze their services. 

Further, the psychologists are not couviaced that school staffs 
fully understand the services they can provide. Under centralized 
direction, psychologists can go to individual schools, provide services, 
and acquaint school staffs with their capabilities. They perceive, 
under decentralized purchasing, that this opportunity to "show their 
wares" is heavily restricted and that school staffs may not purchase 
their services simply because th^y fail to understand what is available. 

Further, many of the psychologists feel that if school site 
purchasing of centralized services is a useful concept, it should be 
extended to other functions such as nurses, speech therapists, remedial 
reading specialists, multi-curriculum specialists and, indeed, to 
principals themselves • 

However, while the system of decentralized purchasing was accom- 
panied by some initial confusion, and while they feared that "under- 
utilization" of psychological services might Jeopardize their jobs in 
the ruturo, the psychologists were willing to experiment with the new 
system. Further, the psychologists generally favor an expansion of 
parent participation in the schools and, thus, are favorable to the 
fundamental concepts of the voucher demons trat iun • 

Cone ludlns Co mments on Fin' i ncial Allocation Issues 

In suimnarv, the new systems of budgeting and resource allocatiion 
established in connortion with the demonstration were accompanied by 
some confusion and the development of administrative competence. The 



For i\\o socorJ year of the demonstration there has been some 
expanslv)n of the scope of decentralized purchasing of services. 
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naw sysvomn sff'^^»t^b' expanaed decisioninakinn authority at school sitos,. 
not only by providing extra money for the district, but by vesting 
school staffs with somu authority .ovor the use of centralized etsrvices. 

Further, the new resource allocation rules and accounting pro- 
cedures have raised many policy questions to be faced in the district: 

1. The new system of identifying "subsidies" and "contributions" 
to mini-schools raises questions about the actual contribution of more 
experienced teachers to -school effectiveness. The extra costs of 
rewarding teacher experience in the district salary scale are now 
visible . 

2. The differential betv;ecn elementary school basic vouchers and 
middle school basic vouchers calls More attention to the extra money 
required to support the departmentalized system of instruction within 
middle schools. In view of the alleged importance of the early years 
of a child's liif for his or her ultimate development, the policy of 
spending moro money per child in the later grades may assume a more 
controversial status. If elementary schools who enroll seventh and 
eighth grade students continue to attract these older students from the 
more expensive middle schools, the entire concept of the departmentalized 
structure in middle scliool instruction may come under challenge. 
Pressure from the elementary schools had already resulted in making 
compensatory vouchers of equal dollar value at both levels. 

3. An explicit consideration of the extra money earned by the 
district from state sources as a result of special education programs 
has already raised questions about whether the district should also 
be contributing extra money to the support of these programs. 

i*. The creation of the incomc/outyo budget, by allocating all 
funds directly to the mini-school level, raises issues about the 
relative balance of authority bctweon principals and teachers. The 
structure of this new budget doi:uncnt provides teachers with a new 
source of control over tlie expendicure within their own schools, a domain 
largely reserved in Uu.; past as the prerogative of the principal. 

S. Thp calctilation of f.he "payback" frorr. the basic voucher for 
the support of central admtnistrati v..; costs, whicii indicates between 
25 and 30 percr.nt of all district revenue goes to the support of the 
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central administration, raises a basic question concerning the size 
of central administrative services within the district's program. 

6. The possibility that tnini-schools can '^earn'* extra discre- 
tionary money by increasing class size may caustj conflict between the 
individual teachers, organized into mini-schools, and teacher organi- 
zations that have traditionally demanded, in the collective bargaining 
process, that class size be limited and made consistent among the 
schools in the district. 

7. The emerging interest of the Board of Trustees in how indi- 
vidual mini-schools choose to spend their money may raise questions 
about the right of the board to dictate allocational decisions to mini- 
schools who must, simultaneously, compete with one another for student 
and parent support. 

8. Finally, a voucher system for allocating money among schools 
may raise questions about whether it really does cost a fixed amount 
of money to educate a child, regardless of the school chosen. For 
example, because of past student demonstrations and walk-outs, one of 
the middle schools receives more financial support from the district 
than other middle schools. Under a strict alln-ation system, using 
only a per-student voucher, this school might well lose its '^special 
treatment*' status. Nevertheless, because of historical conditions, 
some schools do have especially difficult problems. Strict adherence 

to a vouchor system of budgeting might deprive the district's leadership 
of flexibility in dealing with these special and often explosive 
situations . 

Sequoia Inst itute School Staf f Relationships 

As noted earlier, the pilot school principals resisted the creation 
of a central voucher staff unit from the very beginning of the demon- 
stration, for these rt^asons : 

1. They fcsared that a rentral voucher staff would be a '^buffer" 
between them and the. Superintendent, and thus reduce their influence 
in the decisionmaking pro^:ess . 

2. Money for the central vouchtir staff could better be used in 
the schools . 



3, The very existence of the central voucher staff reflected 
adversely on the integrity of school staffs* Under voucher theory, 
individual schools cannot be trusted to produce objective evaluations 
or disseminate impartial information to parents on the nature of mini- 
school options. Thus, the existence of the voucher staff would be an 
administrative expression of this lack of trust • 

4. The voucher staff would be the agency promoting re-centralization 
of authority within the district • The voucher staff would derive its 
power from control of evaluation and dissemination of information to 
parents. 

Other factors also contributed to the principals' continuing 
hostility to the Sequoia Institute which became the management arm of 
the central voucher staff. 

The vouchc^r project director, Dr. Joel Levin, was, and is, perceived 
by some as an agent of the federal government rather than of the local 
school district. Throughout the year, Levin asserted that his only 
allegiance was to the district. However, suspicious of divided loyalty 
persisted* These suspicions arose because part of Levin's function was 
to interpret the OEO-district contract, to negotiate changes in that 
contract, and to predict the federal response to various contractual 
changes preposed by the district. Often these ''predictions" or 
^'informed judgments" were seen by school staffs as actions of a man 
acting on behalf of the federal governmont, not the district. 

Members of the Sequoia Institute staff were "outsiders," Except 
for Paul llutclunson, Coordinator of Public Information, who had served 
as a counseling intern in the district for one year, Levin and his 
other coordinators had not worked for the district and were not local 
residents before, the demonstration. 

Perhaps more importau::, the three coordinators (Reyes, Hutchinson, 
Sanche/0 were seen as having been selected according., to racial/ethnic 
criteria. Indeed, this was the c^.se, although each had more than 
adequate qualifications for his position. 

The fact that Sequoia -niployeas, and the parent counselors work- 
ing under them, wer^i ovcrwhtrlmin^^^ly minority pc^.rsons was significant 
since much of the political pressure upon the district in recent years 
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had been exerted by minority conuuunity organizations. Thus, some 
administrators and teachers considered the vouchor staff as another 
potential source of pressure upon the schools. 

Interviews conducted by Rand staff elicited the view that the 
concerns of some administrators and teachers reflected racism ar* well 
as apprehension about further political pressure. 

Certainly the staff of the Alum Rock district is not free of racial 
bias and racial stereotyping. The problem is undoubtedly most severe 
with regard to attitudes toward members of the Chicano community. 

Have racist attitudes played a role in the events of the first 
year? We i:an only offer the observation that in hundreds of hours of 
interviewing members of the district staff, criticisms of minority staff 
people were made in terms of professional incompetence or participation 
in activities that would spur further minority political pressure upon 
the district. It is possible that these criticisms were only "covers'' 
for racist attitudes. It is also possible that racist attitudes 
motivated behavior but were not expressed in our presence. 

We tentatively conclude that while racial and ethnic bias may well 
have played some part in the events and tensions of the first year of 
the demonstration, they were not a central force and were less signifi- 
cant than the structural and ideological factors surrounding the 
demonstration . 

Finally, several other factors served to exacerbate relations 
between the district and the voucher staff. 

Principals and school staffs felt that members of the voucher 
staff had made inadequate efforts to visit the schools early in the 
demonstration to acquaint themseb'es with the school staffs and their 
views. On the other *nand , vouclu^r staff members felt tMey were unwelcome 
in many, if not most of the vourh^^r schools. In part this sense of 
alienation may iiave resultfid from actions by th^. .schooJ staffs but may 
also have been a consequence of tlui historic estrangement of minority 
commun t ios from the public school 

Kar I y contar tvS between the schoo l staffs and the- voucher staffs 
vr:)iild havo required ihe initiative of the Pruject Director, who dis- 
couraged early contacts ^ lesi such ;neetings aggravate relations. 
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'llie voucher staff began to exert strong pressure upon Levin in Septem- 
ber 1972 for a formal meeting with uhi principals. Finally, a series 
of -meetings, involving the voucher staff, the principals, and HRC, 
occurred in October 1972, 

The meetings produced only a proforma approval by thn principals 
of an outline of proposed voucher staff activities. In the end, the 
voucher staff had to get the approval of the principals before initi- 
ating any significant new activity. 

Also, decisions concerning the initial composition of the Sequoia 
staff and the parent counseling staff were largplv made unilaterally 
by Levin. There were serious time pressures in the spring of 1972 
that may have made this autocratic process necessary. However, it 
deviated from the "screening committee" process that is s,tandard in 
the district and provides for a committee of staff and parents to 
review applicants for positions before making recommendations to the 
appropriate administrative program manager* In any case, these pro- 
cedures were not applied to the Coordinators, employed by Sequoia 
Institute, nor by the district. However, the parent counseling staff, 
although selected by Sequoia, was on the district payroll. Thus, more 
traditional screening procedures might have been used. School staffs, 
which must use screening committees, resented the fact that counselors 
were hired without use of that procedure. 

Finally, the issue of salary levels caused tension. The coordinators, 
were earning a salary equivalent to many elementary school principals. 
The Director was earning more than the principals. However, these 
salaries were set by Sequoia. On the other hand, the parent counseling 
staff was employed by the district. When it became known, in the spring 
of 1973, that the counselors were earning more than school secretaries, 
the secretaries proLcsted vigorously. The secretaries, who had borne 
increased workloads as a result of the. demonstration, called upon 
teachers and principals to rectify what they considered to be an 
injustice. However, adjustments in secretarial pay were deferred until 
pay levels for all classified employees were negotLatcd in the toUowing 
year . 
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Perspect ives of the Princip als and the Voucher Staff 

The contoxt for the conflict between school staffs, and especially 
the principals^ on the one hand, and the voucher staff on the other 
hand, was molded by perspectives and expectations that each group 
brought to the demonstration. 

Each of the pilot principals was an enthusiastic convert to the 
process of decentralization. They had only recently won increased 
autonomy in the conduct of their own school affairs and were loathe 
tc cedo any of their new prerogatives. The principals entered the 
demonstration with the expectation that vouchers would enhance their 
autonomy, not reduce it. 

In part due to HRC efforts, the six principals were a highly 
cohesive group. They had common problems, common anxieties, and common 
"enemies." Wliile the principals felt free to air their differences 
in private, they presented a highly unified front in their dealings 
with the central staff, inclu^-'ing the Superintendent • Their effective-* 
ness was enhanced by the fact that their group included the most 
articulate and forceful principals in the district. 

In their dealings with other groups, the principals derived 
special authority from their role as interpreters of the wishes of the 
school staffs and, in turn, from their role as interpreters of district 
policy back to their staffs. Thus, principals often expressed them- 
selves not as individuals but as ambassadors of their schools. They 
often said "My staff believes...." not "I believe..." In turn, 
reporting back to their schools, they can shape their staff *s percep- 
tions of which policies are desirable (oi undesirable) and which 
members of the central staff are competent (and which are not). 

In turn, the "middleman" role between central staff and school 
teaching staffs created pressure upon the principals* Central st^iff 
holds the principals responsible for the conduct of the school. On 
uhe other hand, teacher complaints about inefficiencies and inadequacies 
of the central staff, both real and imagined, fall first upon the 
shoulders of the principal?;. Sever«il voucher principals were angered 
by the pressurtis of this role. They felt that certain expectations 
concerning money and autonomy had been instilled in teachers by the 
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central staff and voucher staff. When these expectations were dis- 
appointed, evim temporarily, the teachers put pressure on the principals 
In each instance, the principal had to decide whether to placate the 
teachers by offering explanations or whether to join in their grievances 
A few of the pilot principals felt caught in the middle of the couxlict 
between the principals' group, to which they owed allegiance, and the 
voucher staff. Thus, they felt compelled to fight a number of battled 
they would rather have avoided. 

The principals were strongly affected by the role change that 
characterized both the central staff and the school site staffs as. a 
consequence of the demonstration. The stresses upon the principals led 
to extra work and a change in the nature of their work. 

As one voucher principal commented, the principals were no longer 
"autocrats'" within tUeir own schools; they had become "facilitators." 
Staff meetings in the schools, which had once been formal "briefings" 
on announcements and new policies, occasionally turned into emotional 
gatherings where principals and teachers wrestled with defining and 
implementing new directions for their schools. 

Rather than dealing with the problems of one faculty, principals 
found themselves confronted by the varying problems of three or four 
mini-schaol faculties. Each of the mini-schools tended to call upon 
their principals and assistant principals for help with problems con- 
cerning curriculum, purchasing, community relations, and the new 
patterns of intergroup relations that grew out of the mini-school 
structure. Parent meetings proliferated, and principals felt an obli- 
gation to attend many of the social and advisory meetings held by thAir 
mini-schools, In addition to the traditional set of parent meetings. 

Schools were often visited by interested outsiders, and principals 
were called upon to greet and talk to the "visiting firemen." Principal 
were called upon to relate to two different evaluations, the internal 
evaluation and the Rand evaluation, and to help cope with the imple- 
mentation of increased student testing and classroom observers. 
Principals became deeply involved, for the first time, in complex and 
changing rules for designing their school budgets. Each school was 
brought into the RECAP student accounting system and had to cope with 
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the many problems and errors that accompanied the institution o£ that 
computerized system. Requisitions flowed across their desk at a great 
pace. One voucher principal said he had signed more requisitions in 
the 1972-1973 school year than he had in his previous fourteen years 
as an administrator. More aides were working in the schools than were 
before. They had to be hired and, in some cases, supervised. And the 
principals strongly injected themselves into policymaking connected 
with the demonstration. That process required their attendance at an 
endless ee^ries of lengthy meetings in the central office. The princi- 
pals were emphatic in claiming that the additional administrative and 
secretarial assistance provided by the OEO grant wa3 vastly overloaded 
by the new demands. As a consequence, school staffs and principals 
became tired, and sometimes irritable. And the principalis, who were 
reluctant to allow their frustrations to become noticeable in dealings 
with parents, teachers, or long-standing colleagues in the central staff, 
tended to pick the voucher staff as the target for their feelings. 

On the other hana, the voucher staff had also brought a set of 
expectations and experiences to the demonstration. It was inherent 
in the voucher idea that their role as coordinators and counselors would 
be highly independent of the schools, They, too, looked forward to a 
high degree of autonomy and authority. Further, they remained skeptical 
concerning the schools, and did not wish to be perceived as merely an 
extension of the schools. The voucher ideology caused them to avoid 
being too "friendly*' with the principals and teachers, because their 
job was to monitor the activities of the schools and to provide 
impartial information to parents. 

Parent counselors, both professional and paraprof essional , expected 
to be included in the decisionmaking process as peers. Resentment 
accompanied the disappointment of tho.se expectations. The difference 
between the day-to-day responsibilities of parent counselors and their 
"professional*' supervisors proved not to be highly dramatic. But 
because the coordinators were earning $20,000 a year, while the coun- 
selors were paid $290 a monr.h for their part-time work, they were 
hardly peers. And the nature of the counseling work, which at first 
blush had appeared to be glamorous and exciting, often turned out to 
be dull, repetitive » boring, and filled clerical detail. 
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Kvery job on the voucher staff was a "new'' job. These positions 
had not existed baforu and there was a great uncertainty as to the work 
to be performedt During the sunmier of 1972, and even thereafter, the 
duties of the counselors and coordinators were ill-defined. The 
counselors felt they were receiving neither direction nor recognition 
from the Project Director. 

The jobs of the voucher staff had been created by the district's 
proposal to OEO. But that proposal did not provide operational guide- 
lines for their daily activities. Throughout the year the staff 
struggled to define its role in the face of difficult conceptual prob- 
lems as to what constituted adequate evaluation and parent information, 
and in the face of considerable apprehension on the part of staffs and 
principals of the six voucher schools. 

The Holiday Inn Meeting ^ 

A turning point in the early development of the demonstration 
occurred on September 14, 1972, in an all-day meeting at the San Jose 
Holiday Inn, attended by the six principals, Levin, the three Sequoia 
staff coordinators, and two staff members from HRC. The announced 
purpose of the meeting was to ''straighten out'' relations between the 
principals and the Sequoia Institute. Instead, the meeting served to 
initiate a firm pattern of domination of Sequoia and the Voucher staff 
by the principals. 

As usual, the principals were unified in the views they expressed. 
They wero angry, filled with apprehensions about Sequoia and the 
Educational Voucher Advisory Committee, and fresh from the problems 
of the first few days of school. The Sequoia staff, still very unsure 
of their functions, new to the district, and virtual strangers to one 
another, wcr*^ on the defensive. Thu principals pressed their point 
that thtf behavior of the voucher staff violated the tenets of decen- 
tral iiiation. They demanded veto power over the activities of the 
parent counselors, and that each school and mini-school be the final 
decisionmaker >on the nature of the evaluation process that would apply 
to them. 



Tho IIRC rupreaentativu,^i, who appeared in the role of racilltators 
of communication, being familiar with the problems faced by the princi- 
pals and having developed personal friendships with them, supported the 
principals' arguments and demands. (See Chapter 6 for a full discussion 
of IIRC's impact on the demonstration.) In the resulting debate, the 
Sequoia staff retreated in disarray. Taking their cues from Levin, 
they agreed to the principals^ demands. 

At the end of the meeting it was understaod that the principals 
had the authority to order any parent counselor to cease any activity 
in a given school community tha^ a principal found unacceptable. The 
only recourse open to the voucher staff in such an event was an appeal 

if 

to the Superintendent to overrule the principal. Richard Reyes, as 
Coordinator of Evaluation, was stripped of any potential authority over 
evaluation design. His role became one of consultant to any school or 
mini-school that requested his services. 

Tho Sequoia coordinators were stunned by the ferocity of the 
attack by the principals. As one coordinator commented at the time, 
"at least now we know who has the power." The Voucher staff members 
would chafe under these constraints throughout the balance of the year, 
though in a few cases they were able to dilute them. But the basic 
pattern for voucher staf f-principal relationships had been set in 
concrete. Thus, the decisions reached at the Holiday Inn were funda- 
mental in the conduct of the demonstration. 

Specific Issues of Controversy 

We now turn to a major cluster of administrative and political 
issues that arose in the first yp.ar of the demon£5trat ion , involving 
the stormy relationships between the central voucher staff, on the one 
hand, and the principals and teachinp, staffs of the six voucher schools, 
on the other. The central fonus of tl\is complex of issues was the 
sharp controversy over the control of information on the conduct of 
the schcols. We shall deal with three elements of the cluster: internal 
evaluation, parent counseling, and the functioning of the Educational 
Voucher Advisory Committee, 



This arrangement was subsequently approved by the Superintendent, 



^M^}i}WL}^y!iX^^ilX^^=' '^'^'^^ aiBtrit^t's pvopiisal to OVA) provlJoil lor 
an Inteirnal. uvaliuuioii ul" tliu vouchor (lomoujtt I'aLion, in aiUi Iflon to t\w 
"aat: ioua 1 " ova Uia t: ion . 

Thfci Aprtl 1972 pi'opoHal stated? 

In addition lo the OKO i^valuatlau, howovov , wo hava a numbor 
>n' queKtioiiH which wii an & district want uo he answered dur- 
ing tho dumoustratiun iov the purposus of our own assesawGttt 
ut thi? project. The quGGtions to bo answered avr.i 

a. To what oxtont wJll parents GKurcis^Q uhoiue if it 
is made available to thum? 

b. What efiocts, 11: rny, will thd availability of choice 
have, on the attitudes and achieve.munt of! children? 

K'Ul new programs Gmt^.ge which are mora effective than 
iht! present onos for C'hi3.dren? 

d. Will paront involvemtnit and contact with th'^ schools 
increase as a consequence of the increased 1 nancial 
power that parents will have towards their children's 
schools? (Source: p. 60, District proposal) 

In addition, thp. district's proposal specif iad that the "internal 
evaluation" would examine the following aspects of the demonstration's 
implementation: 



a • 


in-service training and planning 




counseling 




managcMiient 


d. 


admissions procedure 


0. . 


material utilisation 


\ . 


pt^rsonnel 




t ransportat. Ion 


h . 


finance 



Finally, the distric* sp'.'rified that the internal ova'.uation would 
r<}aoare ihe costs of operating ti'C voucher system with tht costs of the 
tradi t ioiia 1 syntor',. 

Thus, tlu' proptKsal contained an ambitious set of objectives for 
the InterT-al evaluation. The proposal appears particularly ambitious 
when it is noted that during the first year the evaluation staff con- 
sisted only of thi' ronrdinator of Kval nation , Richard Reyes. 

Reyes' ori^.inal design for evaluation (pre-Holiday Inn) aimed 
primarily at measuring student and teacher opinion, ethnic maKe-up of 



tlu5 mini,-«choola, pre aiul post aohifc^v»M«nl. through testing, and an 
altwtupt CO detoot; ohnuijoti iu Htud»snts basuil upwin affective tusts, His 
hope wuB to pi'uvidti progrum-by-program comparisons to assist parents 
in the unrollmtmt procesa in tha spring of 1973. 

Tha design ran into siivorai problems in tho i:all of 1972. First, 
principals and staffs felt that it had been developed by Reyes without 
moni Chan token consultation with school staffs. Reyes felt that he 
had tried to share the evaluation planning effort but had been greeted 
with indifference. 

Second, the program-by-program comparisons were unacceptable to 
the school staffs. They were not about to allow the voucher staff to 
set ^p criteria for mini-school performance and distribute the results 
of the evaluation to parents, fearing the impact on future enrollment 
in their schools. 

Third, the staffs objected to the use of standardized achievement 
tests for any comparative evaluation of mini-schools. For years Alum 
Rock students had scored poorly on such tests, and these scores had 
been a source of humiliation for the district. The test scores were 
felt to be of virtually no use in diagnosing specific learning problems. 
Many teachers and parents believe that the tests are culturally biased 
against poor and minority children. 

Acting upon these considerations, the principals pressed the 
Superintendent for a change in the evaluation plan. They secured a 
compromise plan in which the achievement test scores would not be made 
public, on a program-by-program basis, until June 1974. 

In addition to their other concerns, the principals appeared to 
be fearful that the use of standardized test scores for comparisons 
would force the various mini-schools into conformity with one anofiher 
in a race for batter tost scores. They urged that each mini-school 
be allowed ro set its own goals and objectives and the measures to 
attain them. 

Reyes acceded to this compromise. In December 1972, ho circulated 
a revised evaluation plan to the voucher school staffs. The plan 
emphasized that each mini-school was now responsible for developing 



and carrying out iu^ own t'irvSt-ytiar evaluatioUt He offered tlie fol- 
lowing holp to the inini-^schools in their evaluation endeavors: 

I • Surveys 

2. Provision of trained observers 

3, Photographic observations 

4, Construction of new evaluation measures 

5. Consultation on tests 

Only the offer of assistance on surveys was taken up by any signifi- 
cant number of the mini-schools. Beginning in early 1973 > the voucher 
staff, using parent counselors as interviewers, conducted parent surveys 
for a number of mini-schools. By providing them with a specific 
activity, and some minimal training as interviewers, these surveys helped 
to lift the lagging morale of the counseling staff. 

During the year, Reyes attempted two other initiatives in the area 
of evaluation. First, he tried to persuade Levin to allow him to 
conduct an evaluation of the effectiveness of the voucher staff itself. 
Levin rejected that idea, claiming that an evaluation of the voucher 
staff would not be objective or credible unless it came from an outside 
source. The parent counselors were not anxious to be subjected to an 
evaluation, in view of the vagueness of their responsibilities. 

Second, Reyes and Sanchez tried to initiate surveys of parents 
who had daci<ied to transfer from one program to another during the 
school year. The principals quickly rejected that idea, and insisted 
that such surveys be conducted only upon the request of a mini-school. 
Two of tlie six voucher schools subsequently participated in such 
surveys of ^'chan{>er" parents. 

In early 1973, both Reyes and J^sus Sanchez, Coordinator of Parent 
Information, grew more restive with the concessions that had been made 
at the Holiday Inn conference. Having sought a change in procedure 
through Levin and having failed, they decided to go directly to the 
Superintendent. They demanded, in effect, that minimum standards of 
reporting be imposed on the mini-schools, and that the responsibility 
for disseminating the resulting information be placed in the hands of 
the voucher staff. Their position was firm and they laid their jobs 
on the line in support of it. 
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On March 7, 1973, they formalized their position in a memorandum 
to Jelferds; 

...The information should be compiled centrally and dis- 
tributed from such a source. To allow each school to 
compile and distribute its own information would be highly 
inefficient and limit its distribution. 

The information should be available to the entire community. 
The responsibility for distribution should rest with the 
district. To simply make the information available upon 
request* is unsatisfactory, since a prime consideration of 
this project is e.ducation of the community. Tt. is unrealistic 
and counterproductive to expect people to ask for things they 
may not know exist. 

The amount of information to be distributed this year should 
include, but not necessarily be limited to, the following: 



a. 


j?arent attitudes about program. 


b. 


Student attitudes about programs 


c • 


Budget analysis (expenditure of compensatory 




voucher) 


d. 


Class size 


e. 


Attendance (this year and last year) 


f . 


Adult-student ratio 


g- 


Analysis of parent involvement 


h. 


Some measure of cognitive growth 


i . 


Staff profile. 



The evaluation office has offered to collect the above infor- 
mation for each of the programs. To date only parent attitudes 
have been collected in about 75% of the programs. All other 
information has not been collected. 

It is unfortunate that we have been unable to obtain adequate 
information from each of the programs. No doubt this is 
partly due to the initial agreement with the principals that 
literally ties our hands as far as collecting data is con- 
re rned . However, it appears tnat the quality or quantity of 
information is not the crucial question, nor is the parents ^ 
right to such information that big of an issue. The crucial 
question revolves around who should have the right to collect 
and distribute evaluative Information, (emphasis added) 

A comparison of the evaluation tasks listed in the district*s 
proposal to GEO in April 1972, and the Reyes-Sanchez memo of March 



This had been requested by tho. principals. 
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1973, indicates that the latter memo outlines a program that Is quite 
modasL compared with original intentions. On the other hand, imposing 
any standards on the mini-schools and giving responsibility for dissem- 
ination to the voucher staff, exceeded the restrictive agreement imposed 
by the principals at the Holiday Inn meeting. 

Jefferds agreed to seek the concurrence of the voucher principals 
on a set of minimum reporting standards along the lines of the Reyes- 
Sanchez memo. At a meeting with the principals^ during which the 
familiar arguments pro and con were aired, Jefferds obtained grudging 
agreement on a form of reporting and on optional parent surveys. 

On March 29, Reyes sent a memo to the teaching staffs presenting 
the reporting forms, indicating that the Superintendent and the principals 
had agreed to make student profiles; staff profiles; budget reports; 
and attendance data mandatory for each mini-school. 

The reaction was swift and bitter. The six principals met pri- 
vately and decided to confront the Superintendent on the issue. Their 
first opportunity came on April 4, when both the first-year voucher 
principals and the principals of the seven "expansion'* schools were 
scheduled to meet with the Superintendent and the voucher staff on 
pupil placement procedures for the second year of the demonstration. 

The voucher principals refused to allow the intended agenda for 
the meeting to be discussed until the question of internal evaluation 
had been aired. Each of the principals spoke against the minimum 
reporting requirements, some in angry tones. Addressing the Super- 
intendent, one principal declared, *'You led us to decentralization. 
That's where I want to be. But Sequoia Institute is recentralizing 
authority in this district." Much of the ire was directed at Reyes. 

Jefferds interposed himself between the principals and Reyes. He 
insisted that Reyes was only acting upon his instructions. The prin- 
cipals insisted that their objections were not so much directed at 
the requirements, per se, but at the notion that they could be imposed 
upon the schools by the voucher staff. The challenge to Sequoia's 
authority was open and direct, and it verged on being a challenge to 
the Superintendent's authority as well. Jefferds held his ground, 
however, and the principals did not press the issue again during the 
first year. 
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By May 1972, the voucher staff had accumulated the data required 
by the reporting form. The results were undramatic* Where parent 
surveys had been taken, they showed uniform enthusiasm for the mini- 
schools their children attended. The reports were not very critical 
of any of the pror^raju^, and 'had little impact on parents. Based upon 
the reports, it would be difficult indeed to judge one program to be 
more desirable than another. 

But, as Sanchez and Reyes had pointed out on March 7, the immediate 
issue was not the quality or quantity of evaluative data, nor even its 
direct usefulness to parents, but who was to set the requirements and 
disseminate the data from the mini-schools. As such, the issue was 
f undaifiantal for the management of the demonstration. Clearly, that 
control rested, and still rests, largely with the individual schools 
and their principals. But the voucher staff had demonstrated its 
intention to expand its authority and, through an appeal to the Super- 
intendent, had made modest gains. 

Parent Counseling . Like others in the voucher demonstration, the 
parent counseling staff, both professional and paraprofessional , did 
not have identical experiences during the first year of the demonstration 
Although they all voice continuing support for the demonstration, their 
views ere not uniform. On the whole, it was a keenly disappointing 
year for the counselors. 

Most of the original counseling staff believed in the need for 
reform of the Alum Rock schools through a substantial increase in parent 
participaLicn in school decisionmaking. This belief was shared by 
counv^elorsi , professional and paraprofessional 9 Anglo, Chicano, and 
black. This led some to want to be '*parent advocates," organizers of 
parents who, Ln the words of the counselor, would "help parents to be 
dissatisfied v/ich the schools." That aspiration was not realized. 
It was frustrated by the inadequacy of their leadership and by the 
resistance of school staffs. 

The counselors share a common, and probably correct perception, 
that the first year of the voucher demonstration brought no revolution 
in parent participation. Although a number of mini-schools organized 
parent advisory groups, few of these groups played any role in school 
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declsionb. Also, the Ii;duc£itional Voucher Advisory Coiiunittee (EVAC) 
proved to be largely ineffective in the resolution of issues within the 
demons t rat ion • 

Indeed, organized parent participation in the voucher demonstration 
probably compares unfavorably with the degree of parent participation 
within r.ue five Title I schools in the district in the 1972-1973 school 
year • 

Disillusionraenf on the part of the parent counselors with the 
Project Director began in the summer of 1972, Conflicting instructions 
concerning the eligibility for vouchers of some kindergarten children 
led the counselors to give parents information which later provW 
incorrect. Although undoubtedly due to administrative confusion, the 
incident hurt the credibility of the counselors, at least in their 
own view. 

Most important, the counselors felt the Director, Joel Levin, 
neither took pride in their work nor supported their views in conflicts 
with voucher principals. They wanted very much to be seen as "legitimate 
within the system. 

By September 1972 the counseling staff having decided that it 
could not rely on Levin to negotiate an appropriate role for them with 
the principals, demanded a meeting with the principals. Levin tried to 
arrange such a meeting but it was delayed until the following month. 
By then, the principals had won veto power over the activities of the 
counselors at Holiday Inn. In two inconclusive meetings with the 



It should be noted that parent participation in the voucher schools 
through paid paraprofessional aide positions increased. Also, in com- 
paring parent participation in the demonstration and Title I, one must 
keep two facts in mind. First, federal regulations governing Title I 
required that local parent committees approve the school budgets for 
Title I. This provides parfints with a degree of formal leverage that 
is non-existent within the federal-district agreement governing the 
voucher demonstration. Second, the Title I program is now approximately 
5 years old in the district. At its inception, parent participation in 
Title I was also very spotty. However, over the years, parents have 
learned of their rights and have developed organizational skills in 
the Title I school J. The voucher demonstration has not benefitted from 
a similar developmental period. 
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prinripais, the counselors failed to make any headway in expanding their 
role or in gaining greatt^r acceptance by the principals. 

The voucher staff had d disappointing experience with HRC. An 
attempt to involve the voucher staff in HRC training aborttnl in September 
1972. Some staff just didn't like it; others thought it was a thinly 
disguised attempt to win their acceptance by principals because the HRC 
staff was we 11 -liked and accepted. 

The level oi conununity activism also disappointed the counselors. 
They found few parents who shared their own "activist" spirit. The 
parent surveys showed few parents who were deeply dissatisfied with the 
schools. In fact, in April 1973 when the Chicane community tried to 
elect activisu Chicanes to the Board of Trustees it failed dismally 
because less than 10 percent of those registered voted. 

The counselors often found the parents indifferent. They con- 
cluded ti^.at they had underestimated the difficulty of informing and 
activating parents. As Sanchez commented, "Realistically, cll we may 
be able to do in the next five years is to get parents to understand 
their options in the voucher system," 

Even the counselors found it liard to become well-informed. In 
the face of some indifference to their efforts among teachers, the 
counseling staff found it hard to grasp significant variations among 
the 22 mini-school programs in a way that could easily be communicated 
to parents. 

In the fail of J 972, one of the more able counselors resigned from 
the staff in frustration. Other counselors, some of them unhappy, 
stayed on. They became, as one said, "flexible." That is, they decided 
it was no uso. fighting to achieve authority and autonomy. 

At tne root of thv counselors' malaise was a fundamental contra- 
diction among tliuir possible roles. On the one hand, the voucher model 
demanded that they bf.'. independent and even critical of the schools. 
But their jobs required them to work in close harmony with the schools. 

Even so, several coun;3clors established constru'tivo working 
relationships at sevf;ral schools. 

it* 

Sanchez rcsigno.ii from the voucher staff in November, 1973. 
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i'hey needed access to teachers and classrooms to understand the nature 
ot the various mini-schools. They needed the cooperation of the princi- 
pals and the school staffs to reach parents, because there was no 
tilternaiLve organizational network in the community through which any 
significant number of parents could be reached. 

Kven if they had had maximum cooperation from the schools, the 
counselors lacked knowledge of what information parentis wanted — 
perhaps because parents did not know. Nor did they have any effective 
means for quickly and effectively communicating with large numbers of 
parents. While individual counseling might be effective in answering 
specific questions, it was impossible for a handful of counselors to 
reach over 3,000 households in this way. Also, they lacked knowledge 
of the school performance of individual cnildren. In this respect, 
teachers were far more knowledgeable and, potentially, more useful 
counselors to tht* parents. 

Kducational Voucher Advisory Committee . From its inception, the 
Kducalional Voucher Advisory Committee (KVAC) was an unwanted orphan 
within the administrative system. It was created In the OEO-distrlct 
agreement as a way to insure parent and teacher ''input'^ into the govern- 
ance of tlio demonstration. Its inef iectiveness can be ascribed, in 
largo mtjasure, to the voucher principals' unrelenting hostility. 

I'lio i-'rincipals felt that school and mini-school parent advisory 
committees allowed parent participation in decisionmaking. The prin- 
cipals hati played a key role in determining EVAC's initial composition, 
yet they distrusted and resisted itt- overtures. There was also the 
perception of ilVAC as the instrument of I.cvin and other members of 
Sequtua staff. 

T!ie principals insisted that pclJ.cy questions not be referred to 
i:VAC: and demanded that Levin not ''stimulate*' the group by asking for 
tiieir opinion. After some initial resistance, Levin complied. In 
addition, the HRC staff, in an overt, and therefore unusual, departure 
I rom off; :ial rcutrallty on policy questions, ir^^^t^d that KVAf: be 
limited Lo reflecting community opinion on decisions already made and 
imp. mented by tlu^ principals av.a c:cntral staff. 
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i:VAi; unsure of its rolo and wLthout iufurmuLlau on current issues 
in iht.' dtiinoastraLion, insisted that Levin server as Chairman because no 
member of EVAC had the knowledge to serve in that role. Levin objected 
but was drafted for the job. As Chairman he was in a particularly advan- 
tageous position to steer EVAC away from controversial issues. 

EVAC's fundamental political problem was that it had no visibility 
and no constituency. Very few people, even among the voucher teaching 
staffs, were more than dimly aware of SVAC's advisory role. As a result, 
the committee drifted aimlessly throughout much of the year. Turnover 
in the membership of EVAC was high, due, at least in part, to its power- 
lessness and the boredom of its infrequent meetings. 

EVAC waited in vain for someone — Levin, the Superintendent, the 
principals, evt.'n the board— to define its role. However, steps have 
been taken to strengthen EVAC for the second year of the demonstration 
and it is possible that its role will change. 

Role of the Voucher Project Director. The role of the voucher 
Project Director, Joel Levin, was characterized by conflicting pres- 
sures, ambiguity of mission, and a lack of formal and informal authority. 

There were several sources of pressure on Levin: 

1. Federal officials and his own staff wanted him to promote a 
vigorous and independent role for the voucher staff. 

2. KVAC wanted him to help define its role. 

3. MinoriLv .-ommuuity groups wanted a substantial representa- 
t ion on ii is staff . 

^» The principals war.Led him lo minimize the functions -f the 
parent counseling and evaluation components of his office, 
ti) suppress KVAC, and to represent their views to the 
federa 1 government . 

Finally, Levin felt the pressure to do the best possible 
job for Llie man who had hired him, the Super intender • . 
There were also profound ambiguities concerning the desirable 

functions and policies of his own office. It had no precedent, and 

its staff was new to the job and the <iistrict. 



Levin lacked both formal and informal authority; he had no pre- 
vious experience ' in tho public schools; he had no constituancy in the 
district. His special strengths — a knowledge of the CSPP voucher model 
and close relations with the federal officials sponsoring the demon- 
strat ion--were crucial in the formative period iu the spring of 1972. 
But these were of decreasing significance as the demonstration got 
underway . 

hevin concluded that rus major objective had to be to insure the 
survival of the demonstration and to promote its expansion. To this 
end, he decided it was absolutely essential to maintain the commit- 
ment to the demonstration of the six participating principals. Their 
cooperation was central because their opinions might have a decisive 
influence on whether other schools would join the demonstration's 
second yedr. 

As 'man in the middle," seon by his staff as the '^principals' 

man" and by the principals as "OEO*s man/* Levin's compromises angered 
th(- priiK.'ipals and weakened his position with them and damaged the 
mor<iIo of his staff. Levin was pmzled by the extent of the principals' 
anger> thoir concerns with minor procedural issues, and their negative 
response to iiis attempts to help them, lie and his staff served as the 
target for the principals' frustrations over unrelated issues arising 
out oi system changes associated with tlu^ voucher demonstration. 

Student Trrins f or and AtLendance Accounting 

Pul i ( -y on J? r. I \d e* :u_ Trans fers and N ewly Entering Students . With the 
opening of .s»:^h()oJ in September 1972, the original provisions for student 
transfer among -lini-schools encountered serious operational problems. 
The district-OKi.» agreumenL had provided that parents could transfer 
their children among inini^schools only at quarterly intervals. 

ihtj first weeks of the schot^l year were accompanied by the usual 
chaos in student placement. Several hundred voucher-eligible students, 
previous!*.' not enrolled in ;iuy miui-^school, showed up and had to he 
pla.'L^d. .\ numbt'r of classrooms were overcrowded, and their teachers 
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wui-f prutustlng. Sunu? parents cama to priiuupals sucking immudiati^ 
proiii'aui transfers. The principals were unwilling to turn down parents 
even though the district-^UEO agrooment provided only for quarterly 
transfers. 

Discussing cliange in transfer policy, the principals agreed that 
parents should have an unlimited right to transfer, at any time during 
the year and any number of times. 

Several principals suggested that counseling procedures be used 
to find out why a parent wished to transfer a child more than once 
and to point out how transfers might adversly affect a child*s educa- 
tion. Other principals urged a limit to the number of transfers. In 
the end, they drafted an "unlimited transfer'* proposal to submit to 
their teaching staffs for comment. 

In four of the six schools the teachers accepted the unlimited 
transfer proposal without much comment. At the other two schools, 
however, the teachers claimed it would be impossible to maintain 
teaching excellence with students transferring in and out. They asked 
how they could be held accountable to meet goals and objectives adopted 
at the beginning of the school year if the complement of students in 
their classes was constantly changing. The budget at one of these 
two schools had been adversely affected by students transferring out 
in the summer of 1972 and a lack of newly entering students. They were 
facing a budget crunch and the possibility of having two teachers trans- 
ferred out of their staff as a result. The notion of more transfers 
under an .mlimited transfer policy was understandably unpalatable to 
them. 

The principals of these two schools, taken aback at the teacher 
reaction, rept^rted to their colleagues and urged a reexamination of the 
policy proposcil. Ail voucher principals met with the Superintendent 
to develop a new transfer policy. By then it had become clear that 
an unlimited transfer policy increased the probability that some pro- 
grams would undergo a substantial expansion. Teacher?^ we/e enthusias- 
tic about the pt)ssibiiity of such expansion for re/isons described above. 
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Although increased eurollment would bring more incomi> to a tninl- 
Hchool , there were limits to the amount of monoy that could be spuni 
intelligently, in the teachers* view the increased income was out- 
weighed by the new administrative problems raised by expansion. Further, 
it was unclear how much additional revenue such expansion would bring, 
since this depended on how many of the new students brought compensa- 
tory vouchers with them, which couldn^t be known in advance* 

Although the district had claimed a 10 percent overcapacity in 
the six voucher Hchools in the spring of 1972 that capacity did not 
materialize . 

Therefore, if progrtims were to expand they had to purchase or 
rent portable buildings or trailers or create ''satellite" classrooms 
in school buildings with empty classrooms. The portable classroom 
solution was fraught with difficulties. Teachers don't like teaching 
in temporary quarters. It was nut clear where the money for such 
quarters would come from. Thare would be delays of up to six weeks 
in securing such facilities. They would have no plumbing, and other 
classrooms might be disturbed by students going back and forth to 
existing bathrooms. The addition of portables did not increase the 
capacity of common facilities of the school, such as the library and 
cafeteria. Portables reduced the size of the playground. Creating 
"satellite'* programs also brought problems: physical separation of the 
students and teaching staffs in a given mini-school with adverse 
affects on joint planning and ins trvic tion . Further, parents might not 
understand why their child was attending school X when the^' thought 
he had enrolled in school Y. 



Federal officials concluded thtiL the overcapacity had disappeared 
by September 1972 because of the creation of the sc^venth grade programs 
at Goss; the creation of the separate kindergarten program at dassell; 
the conversion of one classroom into a library; the inclusion of special 
education students in the demonstration; and the inclusion of some 
"inter-district'' transfers (students from other nonvoucher school 
neighborhoods) in Lhe demonstration. Such transfers were halted early 
in 1972, but some students did gain untranco to the demonstration. 
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JiJtl'ords poiuted out that lha district haU promiHtui OKU that it 
would nut: changu thu attendances boundaries fur thu nix ^iohuolH during 
.the first yoar ot the demonstration. Therefore, only four possibiiit ien 
remained: 

1. Bring more facilities to the school site (portables) 

2. Go on double session in some schools 

3. Provide space at another school (satellites) 

4. Close certain programs to further enrollment. 

The problems involved in the first and third options have already 
been outlined. The principals refused to even consider the idea of 
going on double session. The final option, closing programs, seemed 
to be a denial of parents rights in a voucher system. 

The discussion returned to ways of restricting transfer rights. 
Most principals resisted limitations on parental transfer rights as 
almost immoral, a betrayal of their public commitment to the voucher 
demonstration. 

Finally, the majority of principals decided to approve, once again, 
unlimited transfer rights without counseling procedures. However, the* 
now added a proviso that any mini-school could close itself to further 
enrollment at its o\w discretion. At this point Jefferds stepped in 
and urged the principals to declare that such program closings would 
be temporary and would be subject to the Superintendent's approval, 
and that closed mini-schools would open for new enrollment when addi- 
tional facilities became available. The principals agreed and the 
Superintendent ratified the decision. 

As it turned out, some mJni-schools closed enrollment during the 
year and stayed closed. At one point only one voucher school was 
accepting newly enrolled children. Some mini--schools arranged for 
additional facilities and expanded. 

One irritant that continued during the year was the "holding pen'* 
problem. Some fully enrolled schools would advise parents to enroll 
in other ^^>ucher schools but to return when additional facilities had 
been secured. Teachers in the schools these children attended temp- 
orarily charged that their classrooms were merely beting used as a 



'*lu>iaini; pfu.'' Thu prnciice iuLun'tart^d w;ith theiv tMauhiUi; and wan 
roSiUitvsdi Whi^thetr .sohQoiB couJd tustcibli^iii waiting UatH, mul sunimou 
studt?iU;ij I'l'om other jiciioolts a^s pJ.aoos bi^v^ami^ cWailablcu was ntjvor 

to rei'lucv thoir ability to attract studi;n;ts, thon a Btudout attondauco 
accQiaitiuy syt^Jtem was ruquirud to provide t\\v basic inl'urmatiou about 
studouts enroliod iu tho various mini^-schoolH aud to roccvd student 
traurtfurs as thoy occurred » Such data wa^ not^dod for the national, 
oviluation ^-^.onductod by Rand* It would have boon dosirable that stu- 
dent attendance acH'Ounting maku minimal time demands on school person- 
nol. llowuvor, ^uch a system wa»-j unavailable througViOut tlio first year 
of th^ demons t rat ion. 

In ItB Airril 197?. proposal to OliO, the district had, admitted that 
"uulng a hand acc^.ounting sytttem for students [wej ara baroiy able to 
meet our present needs. A computerivsed system was essential, and OliO 
undertook to help the district obtain in* It was decided that the six 
vouchor scliools should be served by RKCAP, a regional affiliate of the 
California IJuucat ional Information Service, with headquarters in San 
Jose a few miles from the district. As a regional operation, RKCAP 
served many school districts and its inability to direct full attea* 
tion to the needs of the demonstration became an important factor in 
the problems which emerged. 

However, another exacerbation of the problem arose from the 
proliferation of organisations concerned with th^ operation and out- 
put of the student attendance system. 

In addition to contracting witfi Rand to perform the national 
evaluation of Lht.^ demonstrat. ion, OILO also contracted with CM, Leinwand 
and Associates of Newton, MassacimscM. ts , to receive student atten- 
danc.'e and other data from RKCAP, to modify these computer data into new 
files and formats and to provide the data to Rand. Thus the full panoply 
of organizational units involved in student attendance accounting were: 

i. The school site, whore teachers and school secretaries were 
responsible f(;r collecting student attendancti dc*.la and preparing forms 
suitable^ for entry into the RECAP system. 



^. Tho district; o^'icu* wheru both t.lu> at(:€«n(lunc(» officio and 
tiw. buriiuoHs oiaco woro involved. The attendance office boro resppn- 
sibiiity for collecting attendance datA on behalf of the district and 
preparing Htudent attcjndancy rtn>orta required by the State nf Californi 
The business offico nc^odt^d attendance data to track voucher dollars 
t'rom otie school and mini-school budget to another as students enrolled 
in the demonstration or transferred. 

3. RECAP, which was responsible for designing forms, gathering 
the data from the schools, keypunching the data, and rendering reports 
both to the schools and CM. Leinwand. 

A. CM. Leinwand and Associates, as data management contractor 
for OKO. 

5. The Rand Corporation, as national evaluator. 

6. The Office of Economic Opportunity, where both the Experi- 
n<.atai Research Division, as managers of the demonstration from the 
federal level, and the Evaluation Division, responsible for the moni- 
toring of the national evaluation, were involved. 

For the purposes of this report, we are most concenied with the 
difficulties encountered in Alum Rock and, specifically, the failure of 
th^ interaction between the district and RECAP to produce a reliable 
and sophisticated system. 

To explore the problems involved we shall first address the diffi- 
culties encountered at the school site id then those which arose at 
RECAP. 

At the school-s:te level, completion of the forms required by 
RECAP proved to be confusing and time consuming for school secretaries. 
Not only were they unsure of what thuy were to do; they were given too 
little information about the crucial nature of their role. 

Even when it became obvious that school secretaries required 
additional techniral a.ssi<:tance, RECAP (and later. Leinwand) delayed 
giving Gxu-a assistance. Leinwand hired Eugene Gutierrez as an on-site 
coordinator to identify and remedy problems within the data collection 
system. Gutierrez was subsequently hired by the district as its 
Coordinator of Systems Development. 
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Finally, <?.ven when school staffs complied fully with the RKCAP 
prooedurea, they werti confronted by slow turnaround of data, End-ot- 
the-month attendance registers were often not updated and returned for 
three or four weeks. As a result, they were forced to record changes 
manually and transfer the information to late-arriving RECAP reports. 

At the KECAP level, the system did not have sufficient internal 
controls to achieve the accuracy required in voucher pupil accounting. 
Because dollars are allocated to mini-schools on the basis of pupil 
enrollment, it is essential that the attendance record system approach 
absolute accuracy. However, the RECAP system was designed for schools 
with relatively stable enrollments; its editing and control procedures 
are not capable of guaranteeing accuracy in a school district, such 
as Alum Rock, with high transiency and relatively high transfer rates. 

The detrimental impact of the ineffectiveness of the attendance 
system became quite clear at the end of the first year. It vas dis- 
covered that the initial compensatory voucher eligibility count con- 
ducted by the participating schools on October 20, 1972, varied by 
some 70 students from the compensatory voucher student count reflected 
by the RECAP and the Leinwand reports. The retrospective re-allocation 
of compensatory vouchers among mini-schools, based upon the initial 
count and subsequent student transfers, would have required a time- 
consuming reexamination of the original records. In a joint meeting 
of the principals, district officials, and OEO officials, it was 
decided to simply allocate all compensatory voucher dollars based upon 
the October 20 count conducted by the schools and to forgo the effort 
to adjust mini-school incomes on the basis of subsequent transfers. 
Failure to reallocate basic and compensatory voucher funds based upon 
actual enrollments during the year probably caused only a marginal 
error in the amount of resources made available to each mini-school. 
However, it was clear that the system for tracing voucher dollars as 
a function of student enrollment was a failure. 

Toward the end of the. year the di^;trict and the federal govern- 
ment determined that only a system desi^';ncd for voucher demonstration 
purposes and operated by the district would be likely to remedy the 
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pruhlfTHH t?iu-ountei\3a. Thw solution waa a new atuondancc accounting 
Hvsiem, Urn Alum Rock Attuudance System (Al^S) , devulopud undwr the 
supervision of Eugene (Uitierrez, 

A Classi location of tlie Issues 

Our analysis of the issues thaf^ arose within the managemen'; of the 
demonstration identifies three factors that have shaped the administra- 
tive Issues faced by the demonstration. 

Technological. Some difficulties arose because of gaps between 
the district's capabilities in certain areas (budget makiig, student 
attendance accounting, and the arrangement of physical facilities for 
instruction), on the one hand, and the emerging requiremants of the 
demonstration, on the other hand. In these matters the goals for per- 
formance tended to be relatively clear; the technology existed to 
reach the performance goals (especially in the areas of budgeting and 
student accounting) but the challenge for the administrative system 
was to learn new skills. 

Operatio nalizing Aspects of the Voucher Model . Creation of school 
alternatives, conduct of the evaluation, dissemination of information 
to parents, and governance of the demonstration required considerable 
effort to transform abstract philosophy into practical and effective 
administrative procedure. In part, these issues reflect the push and 
pull of different constituencies within the demonstration. They are 
also issues in which no one seems to have well-thought-out, implement- 
able solutions. As such, they are aspects of the demonstration where 
further research and development may be helpful. 

Political Confl ict. Some difficulties arose out of a relatively 
clear articulation of differing views of desirable policy by identi- 
fiable groups that participated in the demonstration. The nature of 
this conflict was shaped by the patterns of communication and inter- 
action; the diverse social, economic, and cultural backgrounds of the 
participants; conscious organizational policy toward conflict and its 
resolution (as, for example, |{RC training); the expectations of various 
groups of participants; structural features of the demonstration (such 
as Sequoia Institute and the Educational Voucher Advisory Committee); 
and, finally, the pressures perceived by each group. 
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UEU Concurns During th u Flrsc Ye ar 

Although an OEO site manager was present in the Uistrict office 
during the summer of 1972, none was on-site once the school year began. 
OEQ obtained information about events in the demonstration through 
frequent telephone conversations and site visits during the first year. 
0£0 staff appeared to be most concerned about five operational issues 
during the first year: 

Parent Participation . Staff of the OEO Experimental Research 
Division favored strong parental participation. As a result, they 
often expressed dismay over the weak role played by parent counselors 
and EVAC during the first year. 

Dev elopment of Income Outgo Budgets and the Computerized Student 
Attendance System , OEO was keenly aware of the slow progress toward the 
development of an "income outgo" budget and of a reliable computerized 
student attendance system. OEO allocated a significant part of the 
grant to developmental costs in these two areas. 

Minimizing Cost . OEO staff feared that even a "successful" demon- 
stration would be ignored by other districts if the cost of initiating 
a voucher system became too high. Thus, the federal staff tended to 
resist increases in the size of the grant. However, this resistance 
was overcome in several instances where the Superintendent and voucher 
principals pressed for increased support. 

Monitoring HRC . OEO officials frankly admitted that they "didn't 
know what HRC was doing." They had initiated funding for HRC partici- 
pation in June 1971 at the insistence of the Superintendent. However, 
they remained skeptical about HRC. In particular they were concern€d 
that the district did not adequately review billings by HRC and by the 
possibility that HRC costs exceeded the $100/day contract limitation 
on the cost of consultants. 

Expansion of t he _ D e nonstration . Above all, the OEO staff wantec 
an expansion of the demonstration. Especially after the Rochester 
feasibility study fell through, OEO was convinced that a iiubstantial 
expansion of the Alum Rock demonstration wa^ essential if antivoucher 
pressure in Washington was to be successfully resisted. 
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On all of these issues, however, the OEO staff chose to e:cert in- • 
direct pressure rather than to seek foxmal, coercive sanctions based 
upon the contract. As the only district in the nation participating in 
a voucher demonstration, Alum Rock officials, particularly the Super- 
intendent, were able to exert strong leverage in their relationship 
with OEO. 

The Superintendent's Leadershi p 

The combination of technical, operational, and political issues 
was a formidable challenge to district leadership during the first year. 
At a Washington briefing on the Alum Rock demonstration, a federal 
voucher official declared that the demonstration served to confirm the 
"great man" theory of educational change because, without Superintendent 
William Jefferds, the demonstration would not have been initiated or 
sustained. That comment echoes an opinion that we encountered fre- 
quently at the local level during the first year. 

While we found Dr. Jefferds to be an admirable Superintendent, we 
would also note that the course of the demonstration cannot be explained 
solely by his ability and activities. Chance, features of the commun- 
ity, the district organization, and other factors played major roles. 
Nevertheless, the Superintendent's leadership was clearly an important 
factor in Alum Rock. 

Jefferds was first employed by the district 22 years ago as a 
student teacher. Thus, since the age of 22 Jefferds has worked for 
Alum Reck. Because of the rapid expansion of the district, Jefferds 
became one of a group of teachers promoted out of the classroom into 
administrative positions with only a minimum of experience. Jefferds 
became a principal at the age of 24. He subsequently served in a 
number of central office posts in the areas of business, curriculuii>, 
special services, and attendance. In 1968, upon retirement of Frank 
Conniff, he was appointed Superintendent. 

Jefferds has had exten?ive experience in the military, is now a 
full Colonel in the California National Guard, and is Commandant of 
the California Military Academy, a National Guard training facility. 
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In t:his coucluUing section we explore four major aspectn of his 
leadijrship; 

-^^Ti^A^*^ A^J^j^.^^ t i na , As do most competent executives, Jefferds 
devotus considerable attention to detecting potential crises at an 
early stage and acting to defuse them. A considerable portion of his 
time appears to be devoted to the collection of information — not only 
the standard facts and figures coming to the Superintendent's desk^ 
but much ^'grapevine" information concerning the nature of emerging 
problems, the viewpoints of relevant staff, citizens, and interest 
groups. This ^'informal'* information, essential to navigating the 
political system, is gathered in meeting with school personnel and 
cir.isens in his office, in the schools, and in the hallways of the 
centiiil administrative office • This makes him an effective trouble- 
shooter » 

Two examples are illustrative. The first was recounted to us by 
a Chicane activist in the district. Several years ago, a Chicane* 
delegation visited Jefferds to press for more minority hiring. Anti- 
cipating resistance to their request, they were surprised to find 
that Jefferds expressed strong agreement with their point of view; 
candidly discussed problems that might inhibit progress toward affir- 
mative action in employment; and was willing to make specific commit- 
ments toward reaching their common goal. Subsequently, Jefferds met 
and exceeded the commitments he had made to the group. 

A second example concerns the Board of Trustees meetings during 
the first year of the demonstration. The Chicano Parents and otudents 
of Alum Rock had secured a place on the board agenda to demand more 
action on affirmative action hiring and bilingual education* Early 
in the meeting the Superintendent announced a number of appointments 
to key administrative and curriculum positions and introduced the new 
appointees. As the new appointees stood for recognition, it became 
clear that the majority were Chicanes and blacks, with women ircluded 
in the group. Rand observers noted an immediate decrease in the level 
of tension in the meeting. When the Chicano group was invited to speak 
its presentation turned out to be a statement of praise and support for 
the Superintendent and his policies. 
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H^Mg j^.ecj^qns . The Superintendent makes considerable use of the 
channels established under state law for "meet and confer" negotiation 
with certificated and classified personnel. Meetings with the Certi- 
ficated Employees Council (composed of representatives of re^acher 
groups, administrators' association, and the organization of special 
service personnel) are frequent. In addition, intensive nagotiations 
are conducted annually on pay and working conditions in the schools. 
These negotiations bear upon a number of policy issues and extend 
even to the creation of a list of funding priorities for using reve- 
nues received after the drafting of a memorandum of understanding with 
the (certificated] employees. These negotiations appear to be con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of mutual respect and trust. 

Administrative staff meetings, and other central staff meetings, 
are uytid as forums to elicit the reaction of administrators to possible 
policy decisions and to develop compromises acceptable to administra- 
tors. 

For example, when the Alum Rock Educators Association (the largest 
teacher organization) proposed a new system of Community Advisory Boards 
for each school, Jefferds brought the proposal to the Administrative 
Staff (which includes all principals). Objections and suggestions of 
principals were noted by Jefferds and possible compromises were explored. 
The revised proposal was submitted to the Certificated Employees 
Council and was ultimately approved by the Board of Trustees. 

In addition to reliance upon formal negotiation processes, a cen- 
tral focus of the Superintendent's attention is on the informal formu- 
lation of compromises among conflicti- , individuals and groups within 
the system, 

Thrtie examples, one involving parent conflict, one involving 
school conflict, and the other involving federal-district relations 
can be recounted from the first year. 

1. At a Board meeting where consideration was being given to 
expansion of the voucher demonstration, an argument broke out between 
parent groups, with one side favoring the inclusion of a new middle 
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school and the other side opposed* A voucher criLic» opposing the 
recommimdation submitted by JefferdSj made a comment in passing that 
the provoucher parent wS should press for inclusion of another school, 
rather than the one in question. Jefferds imiaediately seized upon the 
critic's comment, fashioned a complicated compromise, phoned the prin- 
cipal of the other school late that night and proceeded to appear 
before its faculty to advance his plan. The compromise proved accept- 
able to all parties to the conflict and was approved at a subsequent 
board meeting. 

2. Submission of requests for increased stat'^ support under 
SB 90 required the participation and approval of a broad-basts* com- 
mittee of staff and parents. Members of the committee generated six 
different plans (A to F) for the distribution of the new money. These 
plans brought to the surface a number of conflicts about the relative 
proportion of benefits to be received by voucher schools versus non- 
voucher schools; Title I schools versus non-Title I schools; and other 
bones of fiscal contention. At a climactic meeting of the committee 
(a group of almost 100 members), the group seemed poised on the verge 
of contentious argument and division. The Deputy Superintendent, 
serving as Chairman, opened the meeting by calling upon the Superin- 
tendent. Jefferds distributed a aew proposal for sharing the money, 
/'Plan G.'^ As each school delegation quickly added up its own share 
under the plan it became obvious that Jefferds had fashioned a care- 
ful compromise out of the previous six plans that met the minimum 
demands of most of the schools. The plan won approval and averted 

an open conflict in the committee. 

3. At a meeting involving federal voucher officials and the 
voucher principals, an emotional argument broke out over levels of 
funding for compensatory vouchers. The principals charged a key 
federal official with violating a previous commitment and the federal 
official responded with intransigence. The meeting recessed and the 
federal official formed a caucus in the second floor meeting while the 
voucher principals, in a bitter mood, retired to an opvin area on the 
first floor. Jefferds immediately conferred with the federal delegatio 
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and then appaarud at tho principals' meeting with aoveral compromise 
proposals. For the next few minutes he shuttled up and down the stairs 
in an effort to keep communication going and to explore areas of poten- 
tial agreement. A compromise was ultimately fashioned, incorporating 
most of the ideas advanced by Jefferds. 

Infusion of New Resources from the State and Federal Level . The 
Superintendent has devoted considerable time to pressing tor new pro- 
grams and grants, at both the state and federal level, to benefit 
Alum Rock. Jefferds has lobbies intensively in the State Capital 
for increased financial support for low- income school districts, in 
general, and Alum Rock, in particular. He was active in tlie success- 
ful effort to pass SB 90. During the first year of the demonstration 
he was the guiding force in tha creation of a new state lobby group, 
the Association of Low Wealth School Districts. 

In addition, he lobbied in Sacramento for more bilingual educa- 
tion funds; bonuses for unified school districts, that benefited Alum 
Rock; and legislation to facilitate the voucher demonstration. Further, 
he personally workec with the staff of the State Department of Educa- 
tion to secure a waiver of state regulations on class size that 
previously had caused the district to lose a portion of its state 
financial support. 

Jefferds was the key negotiator with federal officials in securing 
and revising the voucher grant, and has continually interacted with 
both legislators and bureaucrats in Washington who are influential in 
the area of educational policy. 

Personal Characteristics . Two personal characteristics, run through 
our description of the Superintendent's leadership style: energy and 
openness . 

Central to liis leadership style is the expenditure of prodigious 
amounts of energy. The Superintendent works long hours. A young staff 
member, who accompanied the Superintendent to Sacramento to see a number 

Indeed, the fact that Jefferds spends much time in Sacramento 
and Washington has prompted criticism from some school staff who believe 
the Superintendent's job is to "stay home and rnn the district." 
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of legislators and officials of the State Department of KUuoation, 
recalled that the day^s activities began early and continued at a high 
pitch. At 5 p.m. I the young man was exhausted and welcomed the apparent 
end of the day^s work. However, the Superintendent declared that there 
was still time to see another key state legislator, and hurried off to 
the Capitol building with his young colleague dragging behind. In 
fact, the limits of the Superintendent's capacity were exceeded during 
the year. In the spring of 1973 he was hospitalized for several days 
for treatment of exhaustion. 

Also central to the Superintendent's leadership style has been a 
willingness to tackle new problems and to accept criticism of the solu- 
tions he advocated. By calmly accepting criticism, he encouraged 
people to surface other problems and suggestions worth of his atten- 
tion. In spite of the considerable stress and confusion that accom- 
panied the first voucher demonstration year, the Superintendent displayed 
a remarkable ability to keep his temper in check. 

Overall, the Superintendent displayed a determination that change 
would occur in Alum Rock, but did not seek to impose a precise blue- 
print of what the new procedures and policies would look like. He 
served as a broker between competing groups. This policy, in turn, 
was largely made possible by his genuine "open door policy" and his 
concomitant ability to focus on the problems and concerns of a large 
number of individuals. 
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Chapter 5: Toward the Second Year: 
Expansion and Revision 



For district management a crucial test of the success of th£ 
first year of the demonstration was the willingness of additional 
schools to join the "transition voucher model" demonstration. The 
district had been warned by outsiders that the voucher demonstration 
was "political and educational suicide." Yet, under the prodding of 
the Superintendent, che district had taken the risk. In December 
1972 the acid test approached. Would more schools be willing to 
join? As a top district administrator remarked at the time, "Failure 
to expand the demonstration would be a political disaster." 

Jefferds wanted expansion of the demonstration. As always, he 
spoke in optimistic terms about the benefits brought to Alum Rock by 
the demonstration. But he steadfastly refused to bring pressure upon 
any principal or school to join the demonstration. Instead, on 
December 4, 1972, he simply announced that nonvoucher schools were 
welcome to join the voucher project in 1973-197A, and suggested that 
principals of interested schools contact him to obtain further in- 
formation and to set up a schedule for HRC training.* After discus- 
sion at the school sites, and after HRC training, schools would be 
able to make formal application for the project. 

Jefferds actively discouraged one school from entering the voucher 
demonstration. The school was Linda Vista, historically the "country 
club" school, where parent resistance to vouchers had been high in 1971- 
1972. The school was undergoing a change of leadership because its 
principal was taking a medical leave. Jefferds didn't believe that 
the school could deal with community apprehension and staff planning 
under these circumstances and discou aged its participation. 
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As had been the case in the spring of 1972, Jefferds insisted 
tnat any school wishing to commit itself to the demonstration accept 
HRC training. 
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Witb that oxception, Super intendmit wanted expansion but 
would not coercfe it. By emphasizing the desirability of administra- 
tive decentralization he maintained a management environment conducive 
to vouchers. Between December 1972 and March 1973 the expansion effort 
was pressed. In that effort, the perceptions and actions of nonvoucher 
principals and staffs, voucher principals and staffs, the community, 
teacher organizations, and the voucher and HRC staffs were to play 
significant roles. 

Teacher Organi;iatlons 

In contrast to every other district in the nation where vouchers 
had been actively considered, the major teach.r organization iu Alum 
Rock, the Alum Rock Educators Association (AREA) had declined to 
oppose the concept. On the contrary, top AREA leadership had leaned 
against the antivoucher position of their state organization, the 
California Teachers Association (CTA) and their national organization, 
the National Education Association (NEA) . In 1972, AREA had courted 
an open break with CTA by its disagreement over vouchers. 

The leadership of AREA was self-consciously reformist and 
independent. Its president in 1973, Luke Levers, aligned himself 
with those teachers in the district who sought change. Levers and his 
colleagues in the AREA leadership were prepared to use the organiza- 
tion to persuade Alum Rock teachers who were initially unreceptive 
to change. Levers was convinced that the needs of children were not 
being fully met In the ac.hools and that the community had been kept 
out of the school decisionmaking process. He advocated vouchers as 
a way of correcting those conditions. 

Levers and other AREA leaders were motivated not only by their 
concern for the educational process but also by their good relations 
with the Superintendent. Jefferds had made special efforts to consult 
teacher ^^roup leaders (both of ARVA and the local chapter of the 
American Federation of Teachers~AFT) and had been willing to negotiati 
a wide variety of issues in collective bargaining with certificated 
employee organizations. During Jeffords's tenure as Superintendent, 
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salariuii for teachers iu Alum Ruck had improvtad dramatically ai d 
teacher HuggeBtiuuB had been takau seriously* Levers declared simply, 
"We support the vSuperiuteudeat because he supports us.*' In five years 
as a teacher in /dum Rock, Levers had never heard a teacher criticize 
Jciierds in personal terms. Levers was impressed by the fact tVat 
"Where the change process has caused pain, at least the teachers feel 
'The Superintendent understands our problems'." From the beginning, 
Levers stood beside Jefferds on the voucher issue and didn't wav<ir 
even when individual teacher complaints mounted in the difficult early 
weeks of the demonstration. As did the President of the much smaller 
AFT group, Lev*?rK insisted that the demonstration be ''given a fa. r 
chance. " 

In Novenjl:)er 1972 , AREA circulated a questionnaire to teachers in 
the voucher schools. It was a time of maximum frustration and ejcliaus- 
tiou for the teachers, and the results were not supportive of the demon 
stration. Eighty-four percent of the responding teachers said Vhat 
the demonstration required too much eAtra time from teachers. The 
same percentage said that there had been too much "red tape" in the 
receipt of funds. Fifty three percent reported that staff relations 
had deteriorated. Thirty percent of the teachers stated that the 
demonstration should be "continued but revised," with 64 percent 
favoring "revision or phase-out." Only six percent of the voucher 
teachers favored expansion of the demonstration. However., voucher 
proponents charged, with some justification, ::hat the questions had not 
been phrased in an objective manner. 

In October 1972, AREA contacted the Research Department of the 
California Teachers Association and requested that CTA undertake a 
large-scale evaluation of the demonstration. Several meetings were 
held to discuss a possible CTA study. District and Rand representa- 
tives participated in these meetings, however, dif f icul tLvs arose in 
the AREA--CTA relationship and consideration of a separate (TA study was 
dropped. As a result, AREA prepared and distributed its oui question- 
naire. 

St.atistlf\s on the number of nonrespundeuts wert^ not published. 
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TUo AKHA Hurviay r;usultv^; Inujamt^ anunuuiLiou , c^arly in 1973 > tot 
tuaolujrs who opposiiU oxpaiision oi the Utamonstratiaiu 

Uuaiitiug to Ihis uae ot l\w. surVi^y tfeSultH, Levers and tho ARl^A 
past prasideut, Tim Reeves, rtent a ^itatemont to ail district ti^acherH 
'in Fiibniary 1973. The statement wan unusual in its brusque critici^sm 
oi teachers who based their autivuucher position on the Burvt^y rei^ult^; 

The A^'*;a voucher survey brought some problemB to 
the J tace. We have identified many concerns. 
This Im a starting point, no^ an excuse to go 
hide in a corner. Covering your iace with a 
blanket won^t improve a child's ability to read 
or alter his self concept... 

Years from now we will still only be at the 
threshold of improving our j^chools il: we are 
content to subsist at the present level. . . 

if you want a convenient grant of aid or blank 
check, look no further. It isn't going to 
happen. If you think the problemj cropping up 
in voucher i^chool.s outweigh any possible bene- 
fitf5 to be derived, then make the appropriate 
decision. Just be hont=»8t. Dun*t try to use 
the AREA vouciier survey to justify your own 
personal desire to i:ap out of the parking lot 
as «oon as the dismissal bell rings or thirty 
minutes thereafter. . • 



Decentralization will only be productive to the 
extent we are willing to violate history and 
make students and parents an integral part of 
decisionmaking. it might just he that parent 
involvement is unattainable < but we won't know 
until we try, voucher school or non-voucher 
school, we need to make that effort. 

AKEA opposition to expansioa of the voucher demonstration could 
have raised substantial , perhaps Insuperable, obstacles. Although 
the impact ol tiie organi.ia" ion ' s **oponminded'' approach to expansion 
is difficult to assess, it ma;-^ have been a contributing factor among 
a combination of forces that su(M:eeded in more than doubling the 
scope of the demonstration f(^r 1973-1974. 
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Tha pubiically expressed views of voucher principals and teachers 
durirtg the expansion debate often were marked by a divergence from 
privately expressed opinions. These private views emerged in personal 
interviews with principals and teachers conducted by the Rand staff. 

Wlien asked by outsiders or staff members from nonvouchar schools, 
voucher principals tended to maintain a positive position toward the 
demonstration. Although not avoiding some of the negative aspects of 
the demonstration (e.g., more work, administrative complexity, and inter- 
group tensions), the principals' remarks clearly indicated their con- 
tinuing support. In public discussions, the principals ofte'- ^aemed 
to view their own participation in the demonstration as evidence of 
their administrative flexibility. Tlieir remarks appeared intended 
to create a positive impression of the demonstration. 

On the other hand, in private discussions among themselves, with 
voucher teachers, or with voucher staff, the principals often concen- 
trated on problems within the demonstration— the running confrontation 
with the Sequoia staff, or dissatisfactions with various aspects of the 
federal funding. The voucher principals appeared especially apprehen- 
sive that the expansion of the demonstration, and the consequent expan- 
sion of t'ue voucher principals group, would destroy the cohesiveness 
that had enabled them to mold policy decisions in the first year of 
the demonstration. 

The dangers perceived by the principals in expanding their group 
were manifold. First, the simple increase in numbers would make it 
more difficult for them to communicate with one another and to adopt 
common positions. Second, the new principals would be less familiar 
with various administrative procedures in the demonstration, such as 
budgeting. The new principals might call upon the voucher staff for 
help, and thus become dependent upon them. Such a close relationship 
between the voucher staff and the expansion principals would make it 
more difficult for the original six principals to maintain strict 
monitoring of the activities of the voucher staff. And, finally, one 
potential new principal had been an activist in organizing professional 
and community Chicano organizations. It was by no means clear to the 
pilot principals whether this principal's primary loyalty lay with the 
district staff or the conununity. 
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a result ol' Lhuau uuucerus, the voiuiUor priucipaivS urguU the 
Superinteadunt to apply strict standards to the admission oi new 
schools • They insisted that all new schools raceive HRC training. 
They also insisted that no new schools be admitted unless they were 
willing to form at least two mini-schools. Finally, they urged that no 
school be admitted unless its "conunitment to change" was proven. They 
v;ere unwilling to see any school admitted that was simply attracted by 
the extra voucher dollars.! Indeed, several of the pilot principals 

ii of the demonstration was premature. At 
rincipals urged that the original six schools 



asserted that any expansio 
one stage, several pilot p 



be permitted to form a sep. irate ^Voucher subdistrict" and that expan- 
sion schools in 1973-1974 '"orm a separate voucher subdistrict. Such a 
step would have reduced th<|i need for old and new voucher principals to 
work together. \ 

It was evident that tl^^e original voucher principals viewed them- 
selves as ^'pioneers'* who hid taken special risks and had made extra 
sacrifices. They were unwiilling to admit others into their "fraternity 
of change" unless the new a|?plicants were willing to undergo the same 
initiation procedures. \ 

The Superintendent lis|:ened dutifully to them. He admitted that 
the original six schools we|:'e quite advanced in their "commitment" to 
and skill in decentralized Administration, but he was unwilling to 
limi: membership in the vouclier "club." He simply insisted that other 
schools could learn and grov;| just as had the first six. 

In spite of their appreliensions conceniing expansion, the voucher 

I 

principals continued to be e|fective low-key salesmen of the demonstra- 
tion when invited to speak at| nonvoucher scliools. And the contrast 
between their public and priv^atc postures was probably not intentional 
fudging. Rather, it v;as probably an instance of a group intent to 

wash its "dirty linen" in pri^/ate, v;lule presenting the best possible 

\ 

face to the public. 



Similarly, voucher teachers, who were not timid about advancing 
complaints related to the demc|nstrat:ion in meetings within their own 
schools, tended to present an {Up-beat summary of their voucher experi- 
ences in organized discussions^ wi t:h nonvoucher teachers. A prime 
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examplG of such buhavlor occurred at a coufurencu amoug Luacl;ois uiui 
parents from both voucher and nonvoucher schools at San Jose State 
University on January 10 and 11, 1973. Tixe conference had been arranged 
by the Sequoia staff to provide information and encouragement to repre- 
sentatives of a dozen nonvoucher schools who had expressed preliminary 
interest in joining the demonstration. The conference was financed by 
federal funds and all participants, including parents, were paid for 
attending. 

Generally speaking, teachers and parents from the six voucher schools 
gave a vevy positive description of the demonstration. Their positive 
assessment of the voucher project was at considerable variance with the 
complaints and frustrations that had characterized discussions within 
each of the voucher schools between September and December, 1972. A 
number of nonvoucher teachers noted disparities between what they were 
hearing at San Jose State and what they had heard through the "grape- 
vine," and several expressed their suspicion that voucher representa- 
tives had been handpicked to make the demonstration look good. In 
fact, methods for selecting voucher school representatives varied: 
some schools sent mini-school leaders; some sent volunteers; some 
elected representatives; and a few representatives were chosen by 
principals. A possible explanation for the unusually positive outlook 
of voucher teachers ai San Jose State iray be that they had recuperated 
during the Christmas vacation from the hectic first three months of 
the demonstration. 

In any case;, while retaining their privately held complaints, the 
voucher principals and teachers provided an effective source of provoucher 
opinion for their nonvoucher colleagues. 

Parent Groups 

With several notable exceptions, public and community debate over 
the expansion of the demonstration was virtually nonexistent.* Hie 
majority of school decisions on voucliers were made solely within the 



It appears? that the debate stimulated by the feasibility study 
in 19 71 was far more vigorous than any public discussion accompanying 
the actual impl«mentation of vouchers. 
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protessional staff of each school. A few exceptions to this generali- 
aation were noted at fivu schools. 

At the Ryan school, PTA leaders actively and successfully opposed 
that school's entrance into the demonstration. This group also opposed 
the entrance of the Ocala Middle School into the demonstration. Among 
reasons cited by voucher opponents were the lack of a rigorous evalua- 
tion of the impact of vouchers upon students and a lack of public infor- 
mation about the demonstration. There was opposition on the grounds 
that vouchers undermine the neighborhood school concept, and reserva- 
tions about the wisdom of giving parents the sole prerogative to select 
educational experiences for their children. Voucher proponents alleged 
that the opponents were partially motivated by PTA disaffection with 
the district administration. These critics chnrge that a small group 
of "PTA elite," draw;i from affluent "hill" neighborhoods, was unhappy 
that the district administration had begun to encourage and consult 
other parent organizations, drawn from poor and minority neighborhoods. 

Parents were also activated on bahalf of vouchers. Parents at 
two elementary schools, in part drawn from the leadership of Title I 
parent advisory groups, successfully applied pressure on school facul- 
ties to assure a two-thirds favorable vote favoring applying to enter 
the demonstration. In one of these schools it appears that the prin- 
cipal arranged for parent pressure when it became obvious that the 
faculty was about to vote against vouchers. 

Parents were also active in the complex fight over vouchers at 
Sheppard Middle School, the largest school in the district. After 
the Sheppard faculty failed to approve vouchers by a two-thirds majority 
a self-imposed restriction, approximately a dozen parents from McCollam 
school, one of the elementary schools participating in the first year, 
came to a faculty meeting and said they wanted to be able to enroll 
their children in a voucher middle school after graduation from McCollam. 
After the parents left the necessary two-thirds faculty vote was secured. 

By far the most massive expression of parent interest in expansion 
was a petition organized by parents at three of the original six schools. 
Many of these parents had children scheduled to attend the Fischer 
Ididdle School in 19 73-1974, where the faculty had already voted against 
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vouchers. Mxioua to have a voucher middle school for which they would 
be eligible, they urged lUe board and superintendent to declare the 
Ocala Middle School (not scheduled to open until September 1973) a 
voucher school. The parents collected 400 signatures and presented 
their request to Jefferds. 

This petition drive coincided with a proposal initiated by the 
principals of Goss and Mayer, two voucher schools. They suggested 
that Ocala be designated a voucher school, and that a system of cross- 
management be instituted whereby these two men would serve as the 
administrators of Ocala, Goss, and Meyer. That proposal was opposed 
by several groups. It was perceived as a "power grab" by several 
central office administrators and by some of the other middle school 
principals who were not consulted in the initial design. The other 
voucher principals were not consulted and, in a rare instancvi of dis- 
unity, they failed to back the proposal. Finally > it was apparent 
that under the Superintendent's affirmative action program the new 
principal for Ocala would be drawn from the minority community. Under 
the cross-management proposal no new principalship would have been 
created. As a result, the Chicano Educators group in the district 
opposed the idea as well. The Superirtendent decided not to carry 
the cross -management proposal to the board. 

On March 7, 1973, the Board of Trustees held their first formal 
meeting on the applications of new schools. Tlie applications of 
Conniff, Hubbard, and Dorsa schools were approved without controversy. 

San Antonio school applied for admission on the conditions that 
they not be required to form mini-schools and that there be only a 
minimal requirement for HRC training. The San Antonio staff argued 
that its faculty was too small (14 teachers) to be split into mini- 
schools and that alternatives would bf available to San Antonio par- 
ents at other voucher schools. Board members raised questions about 
the request and, at the suggestion of the Superintendent, referred 
the- matter to EVAC for study. EVAC, after a lengthy discussion, voted 
to disapprove the San Antonio application. This recommendation was 
accepted by the board. 
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Debate over Ocala provided the only instance of conflict over 
vouchers among parents at a board meeting* Wlien the Superintendent 
recommended that Ocala be designated a voucher school, 20 to 25 parents 
who had supported the petition drive were present to support the recom- 
mendation. Although Gossi Meyer, and Cassell were all represented in 
the parent group, the large majority of provoucher parents came from 
Meyer with especially strong representation from parents of the School 
2000 miul-school. These provoucher parents argued that their rights 
to choice should be continued at the middle school level, and pointed 
out that the demonstration would benefit from inclusion of another 
middle school besides Pala. (Sheppard middle school, which at that 
point had decided against joining, ^subsequently re-voted and joined 
the project.) Opponents of Ocala' s inclusion in the voucher project 
came from the Ryan school area ax\d represented the Ryan PTA. Tlaese 
opponents charged that parents in the Ryan and Rogers school area, who 
expected to be served by Ocala, had not received adequate information 
and that the voucher demonstration should not be expanded until an 
evaluation report had been rendered. One of the antivoucher parents 
suggested that, since students from Goss, Meyer » and Cassell would 
ordinarily attend the Fischer middle school, they should seek a 
reconsideration of the voucher project by the Fischer faculty. The 
board decided, upon the Superintendent's recommendation, that further 
information be provided to the Ryan and Rogers communities and that 
a decision on Ocala be deferred. 

Superintendent Jefferds fashioned a compromise for the Ocala con- 
troversy. He suggested that the teaching staff of Fischer school (a 
majority of whom had voted against vouchers) be transferred to the new 
Ocala site; that Ocala not become a voucher school; that a new staff 
be constituted at Fischer from teachers wVio volunteered from other 
schools; and that Fischer become a voucher school. This compromise 
satisfied the Ryan parents because Ocala remained outside the demon- 
stration and will serve graduates from Ryan; the Fischer faculty members 
who opposed vouchers were satisfied because they did not- have to join 
the demonstration and will be assigned to work in a new school with thei 
current principal; the Meyer, Cassell, and Goss parents were satisfied 
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because they will have a voucher middle school In their neighborhood 
with a newly conatituted staff of teachers; and middle school teachers, 
who wish to join the voucher project will have an opportunity to work 
at Fischer. 

On March 28 the board approved the Flscher-Ocala compromise with 
no attendant controversy. They also approved the application of three 
schools where parent pressure had helped to secure favorable faculty 
votes (Arbuckle, Mayfair, and Dheppard) . 

Tlius, in five schools parent participation played a significant 
part in the expansion process, four in favor of vouchers, and one 
against. At 13 other schools parents appeared to play a minor role. 

Nonvouche.r Pri ncipals and Teachers 

The voucher demonstration had both tangible and intangible impact 
on schools that did not participate in the first year. 

Nonvoucher schools perceived that the energy and attention of the 
central office staff was largely engaged in solving the initial problems 
of the demonstration schools. Along with the concentration of media 
attention upon vouchers, this development led to a growing sense among 
nonvoucher staffs of being "second-class" citizens. 

In August 1972, and again in November 1972, voucher schools declared 
they would no longer accept "interdistrict" transfers from other schools.* 
Yet nonvoucher schools continued to accept interdistrict transfers from 
the attendance area of the demonstration. This unilateral decision by 
the voucher principals caused no particular operational problem for 
other schools but did represent a symbolic imposition of voucher school 
priorities on the rest of the district. 

Further, teachers who transferred out of the voucher demonstration 
had to be accommodated in nonvouclier schools. Only a handful of 
teachers were involved, but a few of them had reputations as "poor 
teachers." In one instance a teacher with a poor reputation wished 

The ' interdistrict" transfer is a mechanism whereby a child 
living in one school attendance area is granted permission to attend 
a non-neighborhood school. It ordinarily requires the approval of both 
the "sending" and the "rtjceiving" schools. 
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to transfer out of the demonstration. A nonvoucher principal, who did 
not want this teacher on his staff, was forced to accept him by the 
Superintendent. Such forced tianafers aroused resentment among non- 
voucher principals. 

Several nonvoucher principals were motivated, in part, to join 
the demonstration to gain membership in the voucher principals' group. 
The image of that group was one of strength, independence, and innova- 
tivenesa. Further, their HRC-taught tactics gave them a special type 
of "strategy" in meetings that became part of their aura. 

However, a desire to join the voucher principals' "club" was not 
the sole motivation for nonvoucher principals. A more important fac- 
tor was the cutback in Title I funding that threatened the five Alum 
Rock schools participating in that federal program in the spring of 
1973. With severe reductions m Title I almost certain, these schools 
were actively searching for replacement funds. The voucher demonstration 
was readily available as a source of funds. Further, voucher funds 
did not have the "strings" attached (such as parent advisory committee 
approval of budgets) that made Title I somewhat unpalatable to many 
schools. Each of the five Title I schools gave vouchers serious con- 
sideration and all but one applied for the demonstration. Tlie Title I 
school that did not apply lost some of its enthusiasm for vouchers 
once the availability of additional state funding under Senate Bill 90 
became assured. Thus, simultaneous but uncoordinated changes in other 
funding programs affected school interest in vouchers. The initiation 
of SB 90 funding suppressed interest in vouchers while reductions in 
Title I enhanced it. In fact, if the actual availability of SB 90 
money had been known earlier in the school year it is possible that 
the expansion of vouchers would have been inhibited.* 
_ 

Wliile new money was a major factor in attracting new schools to 
vouchers, it is a less significant factor in the continuance of school 
participation for two reasons. First, a portion of the extra money 
tends to have decreasing marginal utility over time. The amount of 
instructional material and equipment that can be usefully employed 
has an upper bound. However, this observation does not apoly to that 
part of the extra money used to secure extra personnel. Second, once 
a school IS in the voucher demonstration it begins to experience, aixd 
in some cases to value, the structural changes tnat vouchers bring. 
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A separate motivation for some principals arose from their per- 
ception that participation in vouchers would increase the ability of 
their staffs to work together as a team. 

Finally, as already noted, principals, like employees in other 
organizations, are subject to boredom. For some, vouchers offered a 
new challenge that would help get them out of old ruts. 

The combination of these motivating factors led to concentrated 
efforts by iionvoucher principals to persuade their staffs to vote to 
join the demonstration. Our best estimate is that 12 of the 18 non-- 
voucher school principals made an effort to join the demonstration. 
However, one principal was retiring and another was taking medical 
leave. The four principals who appear not to have made the effort 
to join the demonstration may have done so because of their age (too 
old to start a new and tiring project) or because they were determined 
to prove that' a school can excel without vouchers. 

In the majority of cases nonvoucher principals devoted substan- 
tial thought and energy to the effort. Typically, they would invite 
Levin and his staff to make informational presentations; arrange for 
teachers to visit voucher schools (in one case, a principal served as 
a substitute teacher to make this possible); ask HRC to conduct some 
discussion sessions; talk with and cajole individual teachers. In 
some cases, when the initial staff vote rejected vouchers, the prin- 
cipals would continue their efforts and conduct another referendum* 
In every instance, we found that the principal, rather than the 
teachers, had initiated consideration of voucher participation at non- 
voucher schools, 

Nonvoucher teachers were attracted by the extra money; increased 
autonomy and authority for teachers in the demonstration; and the 
attention and publicity received by the voucher staffs. 

But there were apprehensions among the nonvoucher teacliers. The 
six major sources of resistance were: 

1. Extra work. It was clear that teachers in the voucher pro- 
ject had to work harder and to spend time during the summer preparing 
for the school year. The signific :nce of this factor was accentuated 
by the fait that no one could tell nonvoucher teachers precisely how 
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much uxtra time would be required. ThuSi nonvoucher leucherH weru 
"put oiV^ both by the certainty of some extra work and the possibility 
of a great deal of extra work. 

2. HRC# Many nonvoucher teachers were apprehensive about HRC 
involvement, having heard stories of angry confrontations and hurt 
feelings at HRC training sessions. The emotional import of this fac- 
tor was high because HRC was linked in the minds of many teachers to 
"sensitivity training." 

3. Fear of conflict among the staff. Stories of conflict and 
competition between mini-school faculties and within mini-school 
faculties had circulated at nonvoucher schools. 

4. Uncertainty about enrollment. Crowding in several voucl;er 
classrooms was quite severe in the fall of 1972. This worried other 
teachers. In addition, they realized that they might be subject !:o 
transfer if the mini-school they set up did not attract sufficient 
enrollment. 

5. Danger to existing arrangements. Teachen$ at nonvoucher 
schools had an attachment to certain current arrangements. For example 
fourth grade teachers at one school had worked together for several 
year? and were reluctant to give up that relationship by going into 
the voucher project. 

6. Federal funding. Teachers in Alum Rock knew enough about 
the federal government to know that federal support for educational 
projects is far from stable. Some teachers were concerned that "the 
rug will l)e pulled out from under" the voucher demonstration. 

Given all these apprehensions it seems likely, in retrospect, 
that fewer schools would have voted to join the demonstration if they 
had not had extensive discussions. In this respect, HRC played an 
important role. 

Realizing that teacher reaction had sometimes been hostile, HRC 
staff members tried consciously to alter their behavior. HRC tended 
to avoid confrontations and the stimulation of highly emotional dis- 
cussions within nonvoucher sLaffs. Rather, HRC appeared before non- 
voucher faculties simply as facilitators of group discussion. As con- 
sultants, they were able to persuade many nonvoucher faculties to 
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spend considerable time on discussions of possible participation in 
vouchers. (For example, devoting several successive afternoons to the 
topic or holding an all-day meeting on a Saturday). Given the fact 
that many teachers feared vouchers because their relationships with 
other teachers might be affected, and many teachers simply didn't have 
a well- formed opinion on vouchers, these discussions aided the expan- 
sion process. First, it gave teachers a chance to clarify their under- 
standing of their colleagues' concerns and to reach agreement that, 
as a team, they could overcome potential probleii^s. Second, it gave 
provoucher teachers a chance to surface and to advance their views. 
Finally, the mere process of lengthy discussion may have led some 
teachers to feel that, in view of the time spent discussing vouchers, 
some subtle obligation existed to act affirmatively. 

The single most inportant obstacle for principals interested in 
joining the demonstration was division within their own staff. Non- 
voucher teachers perceived vouchers as requiring teamwork among them- 
selves. In some cases, teachers simply didn't want to work with other 
teachers because of personal dislikes or an aversion to the extra effort 
that teamwork would require. In other cases, individual teachers in 
nonvoucher schools wanted more teamwork but did not believe their 
faculties could attain it. 

Schools that declined to join the voucher demonstration fell in 
three categories: 

1. Schools where the principal was provoucher, but where staff 
dissension was so severe that teachers did not wish to join the demon- 
s*:ration because they feared pressure to creste closer working relation- 
ships with their colleagues. 

2. Schools where the principal was provoucher but where parents 
resisted the proposal. 

3. Schools where the principal and staff felt they already "had 
a good thing going" wirhout vouchers, or where other sources of out- 
side funding were readily at hand. 

Two effects may be accompanying the expansion of the voucher pro-- 
ject. In the first, or "refugee*' effect, teachers who oppose the voucher 
concept may be transferring to nonvoucher schools and forming an 
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iucruasinKly concentrated blodk of resistance* This effect has been 
noticed at Shields school, which has received teacher triinHl'crs from 
voucher schools. These transferred teachers led the opposition to 
vouchers at Shields, As the project expands, these antivoucher 
teachers may find refuge in a handful of schools that they can pre- 
vent from joining the project. 

The second effect relates to the social and physical geography 
of the district. Of the "4 nonvoucher elementary schools in 1972- 
1973, six are located west of the Capitol Expressway ax\d eight are 
located east of this major thruway. Schools west of the Capitol 
Expressway are in the "flats," the poorer section of thj district. 
Of these six schools (Slonaker, Hubbard, Dorsa, San Antonio, Mayfair, 
and Arbuckle) , all but one applied for entr ^ce into the project. 
Tlie eight schools east of the expressway are located in thw more 
affluent "hill" area, or in that part of- the district adjacent to 
the hills. Of these eight schools (Painter, Shields, Linda Vista, 
Lyndale, Ryan, Rogers, Cure ton, and Conniff), only one applied for nhe 
voucher project. As noted earlier, it is possible that resistance to 
the voucher project is crystallizing in the more affluent part of the 
district and will prove difficult to overcome. However, it is also 
true uhat Pala, McCollam (participants in the first year), and 
Conniff (an expansion school) are located in the eastern portion of 
the district and are now in the voucher project. 

At first glance it would appear that schools in "less affluent" 
neighborhoods are more receptive to vouchers. However, assertions 
that the socioeconomic status of the school community is a signifi- 
cant variable affecting school participation in vouchers must take 
into account the following points: 

1. The loss of Title I funds may be a much more direct factor 
in the decisionmaking of scl* ol staffs. (Of course, these schools 
would not be Title I if the parents weren't poor. However, the cut- 
back of funds was the key factor. Tlie cutback was caused by the 
federal government, not the neighborhood.) 



2. Central administrators in the district insi.<5t that if voucher 
principals had been at current nonvoucher schools, those schools would 
have joined the demonstration, 

3. Alum Rock is more hoiwneneous in socioeconomic status than 
many other districts. Therefjre, experience in Alum Rock may throw 
litLle light upon the effect socioeconomic differentials among school 
attendance areas have on their inclination to participate in vouchera, 

The Controversy Over a Community-i n itiated School 

In March 1973 a new and controversial ingredient was added to 
the expansion of parent options within the demonstration. A group of 
unemployed teachers exj'<:«ssed interest in starting an alternative 
school under the terms of the OEO-Alum Rock contract that provided 
for "community-initiated" schools. In that contract, Alum Rock h.^.d 
stated, "We explicitly agree to cooperate with groups trying to 
establish new schools. In the absence of legislation, however, these 
schools can participate only if the School Board contracts with them 
to provide services." I'he OEO grant included a $15,000 fund to assist 
in the planning of new schools initiated by groups outside the formal 
school structure. 

The teachers who visited Alum Rock in March had organized them- 
selves under the name, "Greater Resources Organized for Kids," (GRO- 
Kids). They were young, in t.ieir mid-20's. The four major partici- 
pants were new to California, and to the San Jose area. Each had 
degrees from midwesteni colle;5e.s and universities and prior 'teaching 
experience in Illinois. They lived outside the coranunity in the 
neighboring suburb of Los Gatos. Tliey were generally perceived in 
Alum Rock as "hippies." T\xe ;;roup stated that in late 1972 and early 
1973, through personal contaci: with friends in the Alum Rock district, 
it became apparent to them that the creation of alternatives ::o exist- 
ing educational programs was fossible and economically feasible. 

The GRO-Kids concept . The first sentence of the GRO-Kids, May 
1973, prospectus declared, "Et is no longer possible to justify the 
traditional methods of education nor the traditional role of the public 
school . " 
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URO-K.lds proposed an alternative bcUooI lor graUui; si^ through 
eigiit with 50-100 atudenfcs. In servirg thesa children, GRO«Kidii' 

* 

HLated purpose waa to provide **an environment which allows a maximum 
amount of choico« from which each individual makes his decisions aud 
then is able to respond to the consequences cf his decisions* GRO- 
Kids School will be a place where people can learn things they want to 
learn as well as things they need to learn in order to do whac they 
want to do. . . . The process will encourage growth which allows for 
maximum curiosity, adaptability, sensitivity, trust, and creativity*" 

The school proposed to implement their curriculum through three 
mechanisms. 

The first was '•mini-courses/' The school would act as a broker 
between teachers and students interested in pursuing topics of their 
choice. The courses would last two months, with frequency and dura- 
tion of meetings left up to the participants. Outside resource per- 
sons would be sought when necessary. .^.^ 

Second > GRO-Kids proposed frequent field trips in a school-owned 
bus. llie field trips would be undertaken in conjunction with mini- 
courses as well as on the spur of the moment. 

The third method of curriculum presentation was "student inter- 
action with the intentionally structured environment of the school 
facility. This structuring, the creative environment workshop, con- 
sists of materials arranged around center? of interest. For instance, 
among others there will be a carpentry area, a chemistry area, a sew- 
ing area, a kitchen, a mu&ic area, a mathemacics area, a comfortable 
reading area," 

Three to four full-time teachers aud three to four full-time 
teacher-aides were suggested, Tlie staff would be drawn from diverse 
racial, cultural, experiential, and educational backgrounds. IVo adults 
for every 25 students was envisioned. In addition, high school students 
would be encouraged to work v»ith GRO-*Kids students. 

Each staff member would have administrative duties to an extent 
limited to 25 percent of his: or her time. The keystone of the evalua- 
tion system was a periodic conference with parents and students. 
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<iRO-KiUs initial budget projection for a school year waH $103,500. 
with fulKtlme teachers being paid $8,000. This proposed salary was 
considerably below the average Alum Rock teacher's salary. 

Following early discussions with the central voucher staff, GRO- 
Kids attempted to arouse parent interest in their venture. Coming 
trom outside the coinmunity, and having no available organisational 
mechanisn, to reach parents, this proved to be a difficult task. In 
part, GRO-Kids attempted to reach parents by distributing informational 
flyers to students in Alum Rock schools by contacting them in the 
vicinity of the school grounds. In at least one instance. Alum Rock 
teachers and administrators were surprised and dismayed when they 
discovered these promotional leaflets in the hands of their students. 
Immediately the question arose, "Who are these people?" 

GRO-Kids held their first parent meeting at the Mayfair Center in 
the middle of the district's poorest neighborhood, on April 26, 1973. 
Paul Brindel, the major spokesmaia for GRO-Kids told the 15 parents 
and 9 students who attended that vouchers give p'arents "a say in their 
child's education for the first time." He promised that parents and 
students, as well as teachers, could teach courses in the new school 
and announced at^ intention to open the school in September J973 
Brindel initiated a petition for parent signatures to support the GRO- 
Kids program. 

Although the initial gro.p of parents and students appeared enthu- 
siastic. GRO-Kids proved unable to broaden participation in the.t plan- 
ning. The second parent neetlng. May 8. was attended by six parents 
and five students. They had collected only 15 signatures. Brindel 
complained that school principals did not let GRO-Kids personnel on 
school grounds to hand out flyers and that the process of inforndng 
the parent. w.,s difficult. Brindel also reported that, in his oplnior, 
so,ae teachers felt that their jobs «ould be in jeopardy if GRO-Kids 
was allowed into the demonstration. 

GRO-Kids then made their initial appearance before the Boar,, of 
Irustees. and presented copies of their personal resumes and the pro- 
spectus for the school. Board members expressed concern about the phy- 
sical safety of a facility that GRO-Kids might use. the presence of 
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cur tl floated persouael on the school staff (they were assured that 
GRO-Kids teachers had California Certificates or would get them) and 
the board* s legal authority to coi|tract for a new alternative school* 
The board appeared unenthusiastic jand almost hostile to the GRO-Kids 
proposal. Subsequent interviews w|th board members revealed that » in 
addition to the publicly stated colkerns, they were concerned about 



the character of the GRO-Kids orgafJizers and the lack of minorities on 
the GRO-Kids staff. 1 



At the board meeting, the President of the Alum Rock unit of the 
A|iexlcan Federation of Teachers sa|d that his group feared that GRO- 
K||dsi might discriminate against ralial and ethnic groups* He announced 
t ^ai; AFT was ^'prepared to block" tl^ GRO-Kids proposal. 

% The l^oard asked further study!3'.>f the new proposal by the Superin- 

V *' t ' 

t^jndent arjd the EVAC. An EVAC spo<!;^sman reported that his group had 
'J^i ' ^■ 

mfit with dRO-Kids, had positive fei?fiings toward the proposal, and had 

v|tBd to gjupport the GRO-Kids "in mo. continuance of the development 
<|| their j^rogram." [| 

p GRO-}iids returned to EVAC on ||ay 29. In the intervening three 
||:iiics the [legality of the GRO-Kids|'proposfil had been referred to the 
|^|»uity Cc^imsel (the legal office i^;r SantA Clara County and attorneys 
e i: the ?f:hool district). Only Ui^^^i-ignatures had been secured from 
ferents. This number fell short the minimum of bO that had been 
MiZ by ti GRO-Kids in their initJ^L planning. A GRO-Kids spokesman 
%i mplain^M that lack of formal ap;jfj^)val from the district had restrained 
s grouvJ? from further efforts toii,f :icruiti parents. 

GRCvSKids asked EVAC to recon^.J id th/.t the Board of Trustees grant 
4p\.am I'oi^^aL approval and that $5C5ft'crom Ihe $15,000 planning fund be 

ll? Mi 

locan4?/ to them to defray d2ve';g:i( :uent qosts. Members of the voucher 

iliiaff sii)i:orted Lhe GRO-Kids req-^i^t^:. E^'AC approved the requests with 

% ■ l| ' ' 

*k .e pro\'l' OS that GRO-Kids demoui'^*'- "ate a^lrotential enrollment of at 
.»i-;iast 5C1 students and that the C(i| cy Co 'ii sel rule favorably on the 
tooard's Uathority to enter into c^contracL with the group- By . this 
I" -me, th« expansion process in Uhft other public schools had been com- 
,^iLeted aM many of the 13 new vou|ler principals were present at the 



.VVAC meeting* One of the new voir£?l er principals promised his support 
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and asoistance to GRO-Xids. The other principalB in attendance 
appeared unenthusiasti.c, however. Hie support of the. one principal 
was significant in vitiw of his activist role in the Chicano community. 
His approval indicated that Chicano groups were unlikely to oppose 
GRO-Kids because of the. all-Anglo composition of the organizing group. 

Armed with EVAC approval, GRO-Kids returned to the board on 
May 30. Jefferds prettinced the proposal for a $500 planning grant, 
reported th£t GEO had given tentative approval of the concept and 
that the County Counsel, although not yet ruling on the legality of 
a contract, had ruled that the $500 planning grant was permissible. 
The Board President appeared favorable to the proposal. However, 
board members expressed discomfort with the awarding of funds to a 
"private group" especially in view of the fact that no final ruling had 
come from the County Counsel. Rejecting the recommendation of EVAC 
and the Superintendent, the board voted to deny the planning grant to 
GRO-Kids until a final approval was received from the County Counsel. 

Legal and Administrative Issues . As a consequence of the board 
action on May 30, full attention was directed to the legal issues under 
consideration by the County Counsel. 

Although they did not express their views publicly, GEO and CSPP 
officials strongly supported the GRO-Kids proposal. Federal officials 
had hoped .^f or the creation of a "community alternative" since the 
negotiatic^a of the first contract one year earlier. Anxious to help, 
CSPP officials asked two attorneys from the University of California, 
Berkeley, to assist GRO-Kids. 

The |asic policy problem at issue was the degre.e of autonomy that 
.could be *4ranted to a community-initiated school under a contract with 
,'|a public |rhool district. In late June, the attorneys advance<! three 
;!*nDQels fo^ 'lommunity- initiated alternatives to parti/- ipate in fhe 
voucher dt^ 'pnstration. t 

The fi;rst alternative was incorporation into the public school 
system. Under this alternative GRO-Kids would function in a nunner 
similar to the pre-existing mini-schools. . They would be supervised 
by a certificated principal; the site used by the school would be owned 
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or luas^d by the district and would be maintained by the district, 
GRU--Kids Income would be computed in a fashion identical to other 
mini-schools, cind all employees working for GRO-Kids would have to 
qualify for and obtain emfloyment with the district. Further, the 
GRO-Kids "mini-school*' would have to adhere to all board policies 
including safety regulations, curriculum, and personnel procedure. 

The second alternative would involve full federal funding of 
GRO-Kids, including a payment for overhead costs to the district. If 
it was clear chat no state or local funds were being used to support 
GRO 'ids, the local board would be free to enter into a contract with 
GRO-Kids without adhering to the State Constitutional provisions that 
forbid expenditure of funds for schools not under the "exclusive con- 
trol" of the buard. 

The third alternative assumed passage of SB 600, a bill pending 

it 

in the State Legislature. Under SB 600, boards in districts trying 
"demon'itration scholarship" (voucher) programs could grant funds to 
schools under their "exclusive control." The bill defines "exclusive 
control" as requiring the board to retain: 

1. The power to p-*i omul gate general rules and regulations regard 
ing the use of demonstration scholarships. 

2. The power to establish the amount of the scholarship. 

3. The power to prescribe rules and regulations which are 
binding upon participating schools. 

4. The power to establish standards for teachers, instructors, 
and textbooks. 

5. The power no review and approve the suspension or expulsion 
of a pupil of a participati ig school. 

A reasonable assumption is that the board would not give up any 
of the preceding five preroj;atives even if a community-initiated pro- 
gram were fully federally funded. Thus, the realistic alternatives 
reduce.! to the first and th.rd. And the only apparent difference 
betwe';.' those ^wo aluarnati ,as is thv requirement of supervision by a 
certi cated prir.c ipt-*i. urde^. the fir^:::. 



The bill was sulsequentiy passed and signed into law (See Appendix 
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On June 29, 1973, GRO-Kids submitted a revised prospectus based, 
in part, on their attorneys' memorandum, In the June proposal GRO-Kid 
gave up hope tor a September 1973 initiation and instead proposed a 
planning effort to culminate in the enrollment of students in January 
1974. They requested $5,362.50 to engage in further program planning 
in conjunction with the community; to search for and develoo a site 
for their activities; to identify community resources; and to "con- 
tinue consultation with administration and voucher personnel to select 
an administrative structure." Although the revised prospectus expres- 
sed no preference among the three alternatives, it was plausible that 
GRO-Kids did not wish to have to accede to supervision by one of the 
existing principals. 

EVAC endorsed the new proposal for a planning grant and the re- 
quest came before the Board of Trustees on July 11, 1973. The board 
approved the planning grant. The board made it clear that they were 
not approving initiation of GRO-Kids and retained the right to reject 
the final arrangements, including those relating to the administrative 
structure to be proposed by GRO-Kids in the fall cf 1973. GRO-Kids 
promised a final proposal on administrative structure by November 1, 
1973. During the summer of 1973 GRO-Kids proceeded to rent temporary 
space and planned the initiation of an after-school program to be con- 
ducted in the fall semester as a first step toward full operation. 

Thus, at the end of the first year of the demonstration. Import- 
ant administrative, legal, and political questions remained to be 
resolved before GRO-Kids could become a full participant in the demon- 
stration. Among these questions were possible insurance against the 
displacement of existing teachers and requirements for minority parti- 
cipation on the GRO staff. Finally, GRO-Kids had yet to demonstrate 



The revised proposal still envisioned a school without an admin- 
istrative hierarchy. It was asserted that issues requiring "policy- 
making decisions will be presented to the entire GRO-Kids community 
during a monthly evening open house." 

** 

One of the staff members hired with the planning grant is 
Mexican- American. 
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adequate parent interest. Because all the parents initially interested 
in GRO-Kids had been forced to select another alternative for their 
children for September, their willingness to switch to GRO-Kids during 
the year was undetermined. 

GRO-Kids watf forced to deal with all of the uncertainty inherent 
in the process of initiating a new community school, a process that 
was totally undefined before they arrived. Perhaps most important, 
GRO-Kids was not an alternative initiated by and within the Alum Rock 
community. This fact may play a decisive role in deciding its ultimate 
fate. 

Revision of the Rules for the Demonstration 

The expansion of the demons traion, and the approach of the end 
of the fiscal year, gave rise to a renegotiation of the contract 
between the federal government and the district. Superintendent 
Jefferds and the Project Director, Dr. Joel Levin, set the end of 
March as their deadline for the submission of a revised application 
to OEO. Before this they hoped for informal concurrence in proposed 
changes by the relevant OEO officials. They hoped that If the revisions 
were submitted before the beginning of the last quarter of the fiscal 
year, OEO would have more unobligated money left to support an expanded 
demonstration. 

The renegotiation process also opened the possibility of changes 
in the rules of procedure for the demonstration. Some of the rule 
changes would require federal approval. Others had to be approved 
solely within the district. But the federal negotiations created a 
situation in which local rules could be revised without subjecting tbe 
changes to a veto by the principals. 

Bypassing the Principals - Under the local theory of change, an I 
rhe decentralized and participatory modes it encouraged, it was esse i- 
tial that the renegotiation of the contract be accompanied by a 

This strategy was urged upon the district by OEO officials. Lt 
is another example of the cooperative relationship between the district 
and federal voucher officials, both seeking an increase in funding for 
the Alum Rock project. 
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"sounding out" of the demonstration's participants to assess the nature • 
of the changes they desired. Such requests for changes would constitute 
input to the district's negotiating team consisting of Jefferds, Levin, 
and in this case, Keith Cakebread, Assistant Superintendent for business. 
However, these administrators vould impose their own priorities on this 
"input." 

The job of assembling the input of views and requests fell to Levin 
as Project Director and staff assistant to Jefferds on vouchers. The 
Santa Clara conference, held in the spring of 1972, provided a ready 
model for the collection of input. Therefore, Levin arranged a confer- 
ence of parents, teachers, and principals at the Story Road apartments 
on February 13, 1973, to formulate advice to the Superintendent on the 
renegotiation of the voucher contract. The Story Road Conference was 
attractive as a mechanism for Levin for two reasons. First, it was 
efficient. Within one day it would provide a means for collecting and 
amalgamating the views of representatives of each of the key groups 
affected by the demonstration (other than the central office staff). 
Second, and perhaps more iinportant, it represented a means for formula- 
ting advice to the Superintendent without subjecting those recommenda- 
tions to the veto of the principals. Theretofore, policy for the 
demonstration had been made by the Superintendent and the principals 
with occasional participation by the Sequoia staff. At a broad-based 
conference, the principals would represent only a small portion of the 
votes . 

However, given the strong domination of policymaking by the princi- 
pals, Levin felt obligated to give them a separate opportunity to 
formulate revision recommendations for the Superintendent's considera- 
tion. 

Levin met with the voucher principals on February 1 for that 
purpose. The previous morring the voucher principals had held one of 
their private strategy breakfasts. As a result cf that meeting they 
were in a high state of agitation. They had discussed a variety of 
events, which portended, in their view, a dilution of their policy- 
making authority in the demonstration. So far as the principals were 
concerned, EVAC was once again three. tening to become an independent 
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force and was paruicipat Lug in the planning for thu Story Road Cunf*- 
erence; rumbles of discontent about the principals^ authority had bi^en 
detected among several parents; the Ocala ''cross-management'* proposal 
advanced by two of the principals had created the first appearance of 
a division in the principals* group: the beginning of the expansion 
process clearly meant that the original group would have to expand 
and become less cohesive; and growing pressure from the Sequoia staff 
for evaluative information was perceived as a "power play," The prin- 
cipals left their meeting on January 31 in an angry mood. That mood 
prevailed the following day when they confronted Levin. 

The meeting lasted for two hours and substantive matters of revi- 
sion were not discussed. Instead* the principals plunged immediately 
into an emotional and extensive condemnation of Levin and his staff. 
They voiced their discontent over the expansion of the demonstration. 
They blasted the voucher staff's plans for evaluation. The tone of 
the language directed to Levin was unusually harsh. The meeting 
adjourned on a discordant and inconclusive note. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the policymaking process would simply have stopped until 
the principals were once again ready to address the issues before them. 
But now an alternative means of making policy, the Story Road Confer- 
ence, had been temporarily Inserted in the decisionmaking process. 
The intransigence of the principals did not stop the process on this 
occasion; It simply served to exclude the principals from their accus- 
tomed dominant role. 

Given their past attitudes and actions, the principals might well 
have united behind a number of initiatives: the reduction or elimina- 
tion of the voucher staff; the elimination of EVAC; more funds and 
authority for liRC; and more money for administrative staff at the 
school sites. However, they had forgone the opportunity to press 
those positions. 

The Story Road Conference . On February 13, eighteen parents and 
twenty-three teachers from the demonstration convened at Story Road. 
The President of AREA attended. Although each of the voucher princi- 
pals attended for part of the day, they did not unite as a group and 
only represented one-eighth of the votes present at the meeting. 
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Levin convuiie<l the meeting and quickly broke it into five simul- 
taneous sessions to consider various aspects of the first year's 
experience. Conference participants were free to attend the session 
of their choice, and members of the voucher staff and the handful of 
activist parents were drawn to those subgroups considering parent 
participation and the role of the parent counselors. For the first 
time in a year, advocates of a strong parent participation were in a 
position to influence, a policyshaping forurn. 

Sensing that matters were getting "out of control," two of the 
voucher principals succeeded in persuading the session they attended 
to recommend that all decisions of the Story Road Conference be refer- 
red to individual school staffs for their views. The principals saw 
this move as a way to divert any objectionable recommendations of the 
conference. The conference later approved this recommendation, but it 
was never implemented because neither the voucher staff nor the prin- 
cipals chos-a to devote the requisite effort to accomplish it in the 
short time remaining before negotiations started in Washington. 

Sessions dominated by parents and voucher staff produced the fol- 
lowing recommendations for consideration by the full conference: 

1. Strengthen EVAl by making iL an elected body, giving it 
in-service training, and providing more information to it. 

2. Increase the number of parent counselors and expand their 
authority to include "parent education" as well as dissemination of 
information on program options. In addition, they recommended that 
counselors be assigned to specific schools to deepen their involvement 
with the community. However, it was also recommended that such assign- 
ments be rotated so that parent counselors would not develop an alleg- 
iance to a specific school, as distinguished from the demonstration as 
a whole. 

3. Require each mini-scl^ooJ to create a parent advisory council. 
Each of these recommendations was approved by the full conference. 

The principals were unhappy with each of these suggestions with the 
exception of the assigning of counselors to specific schools. However, 
given the fact that they were outnumbered, they chose not to make an 
open fight over most of them. 
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The recommendations expanding the role of EVAC and of parent 
counselors were modest in scope* Although disagreeable to the princi- 
pals! the recommendations were somewhat vague and it was by no means 
certain that they would be enforced. They did represent a step in a 
direction contrary to the thrust of the principals* leadership in the 
demonstration. 

The results of the conference concerning HRC training were also 
less than satisfactory to the principals. The subgroup discussing HRC 
training quickly broke into two conflicting camps • The principals 
present, along with some of the teachers, strongly supported HRC 
training and urged increases in funding. Other teachers declared that 
HRC training was useless at best, harmful at worst. Nor did any clear 
consensus concerning URC emerge from the full conference. The result- 
ing compromise specified that HRC funding should be continued but be 
made available for staff-community communication as well as staff 
training, with this decision to be made by the individual schools. 
Most important, the conference urged that HRC funding be ^^voucherized/' 
This step would have given teachers more say in the use of these funds, 
as distinguished from a strcng role for the principal. Finally, the 
conference urged that HRC training be phased out in the future, and 
asked that the federal government support the creation and training 
oX an ''internal consulting" team within the district to replace HRC 
in the 1974-1975 school year. 

The most active debate at the meeting was on the question of en- 
rollment deadlines. Teachers and principals insisted that parents only 
be guaranteed a first choice among programs up to an initial deadline. 
Furthar, they Insisted that the deadline be sufficiently early that 
reassignment of teachers, if required by shifting enrollment patterns, 
could be accomplished before the close of school in June. Teachers 
urged that the deadline for first-choice enrollment be May 18. Voucher 
staff members opposed the early deadline on the grounds that it would 
leave even less time to inform parents than had been available the 
previour> year. The voucher staff estimated that they would have only 
3 weeks to inform parents of program options, compared with the 6 weeks 
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available in the spring of 1972. The parents split on the issue, and 
the early deadline was approved 29-U over the objections of Levin and 
his staff. Further, subsequent transfers by parents would be limitwd 
to "open" classrooms. Thus, the conference ratified the notion that 
mini-schools should be able to close when enrollment reached a point 
desired by the teachers. The debate made clear that unrestricted trans- 
fer rights for parents was inconsistent with good teaching and admin- 
istrative practice, as defined by the school staffs. The conference 
decided that parent rights would have to be restricted if that was 
deemed necessary by individual school staffs. 

On other items, the conference decreed that each school would 
have to. offer at least two mini-schools; urged that the compensatory 
voucher for elementary school children should equal that for middle 
school children ; and the conference urged mini-schools to videotape 
their programs to provide better information for parents. 

Finally, the conference generally avoided the possible problem 
of ethnic balance. It merely urged "If a program becomes ethnically 
unbalanced, notices will be mailed home to parents. They will be 
invited to a meeting to discuss the problem, and they will then vote 
whether or not to have their child transferred." The recommendation 
reflected the group's uncertainty as to whether individual parent's 
rights should be curtailed in the interest of ethnic balance. 

Unlike the Santa Clara conference, the Story Road conference 
never addressed the question of the size of the Sequoia staff or the 
cost of central staff services for the demonstration. These were 
issues that had been reserved for the Superintendent. 

Although unpalatable to the prlnciapls, the conference's recom- 
mendations proved attractive to the Superintendent and OEO. The 
resulting negotiations increased the size of the parent counseling 
staff, --rovided more flexibility in the ur.e of "management training" 



This position reflected the strong feelings of the elementary 
teachers at the conference that the traditional district practice of 
spending more per pupil at the middle school levol, compared with the 
elementary level, was unfair and unjustified. 
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(HRC) funds at the school. sice> and provided for a phase^-in of an 
"internal consulting tearat" 

The negotiations also considerably increased the authority of 
EVAC. In the contract for the 1973^197 A school year, EVAC was given 
$5,000 for its own operation; was given authority over $36|000 to be 
used for temporary instructional facilities at crowded schools; was 
given authority to allocate $14^000 for workshops to improve school- 
community relations; and was given power to award $60,000 for intiial 
planning at schools wishing to join the demonstration in the 1974-1975 
school year. In total, EVAC emerged from the spring 1973 negotiations 
with authority over the expenditure cf $115,000* This new authority 
represented a conscious effort, by both OEO and the Superintendent, to 
invest EVAC with genuine participation in policymaking, a step repugnant 
to the principals. 



Chapter b: Tho HUC Process In thu Alum Roi-k Vuiu-Uui- 
Domonstration: A Discussion 

The Center for Human Resources and Organizational Development 
(HRC), a private firm, assisted the district with the introduction of 
vouchers. HRC is a rather small firm of consultants (10 persons or 
less) headed by Dr. Patrick M. Williams. Dr. Williams is an Associate 
Professor of Manpower Administration at San Jose State College in San 
Jose, California. HRC is representative of a relatively new field. 
Organizational Development (OD) . 

Oraanizaiional Development Theory; Principal Tenets 

"Organizational development" refevs to a body of theory, research, 
and techniques related to the application of social science knowledge 
to organizational problems, particulai'ly the problems of planned 
organizational change. Stated very briefly, OD is concerned with 
the organization as a social m:'lieu, in vhich patterns of work and 
change are determined by the human and social characteristics of 
personnel as well as by the organization's formal structure and 
system of authority. 

Most theories of OD are oriented toward conceptualizing the 
processes by which planned change efforts succeed or fail. Speci- 
fically, OD theories tend to be heavily concerned with the politics 
of the change process; some roles may be elevated and others dimin~ 
ished as the organization changes. Planned changes frequently generate 
anxieties and resistance from individuals or groups who fear losing 
their prestige, influence, or positions as a result of the change 
process . 

Many theories of OD advocate particular methods or approaches 
for dealing with the political issues involved in the change process. 

_ 

HRC is one of a large number of firms providing consultation on 
organizational development. Since the evaluation task in Alum Rock did 
not involve study of other firms in this field, we do not provide any 
comparison between HRC and other firms. Therefore, conclusions on the 
strengths and weaknesses of the service provided by HRC may not be 
applicable to other firms. 



Tvn) central ihumes, found in most approach«S| are (1) part iclpAtlvu 
ducifjiimnvikingi and (2) lncre«ised communication about .social process 
within the organisation. Thm)ry and research, as well as democratic 
values, are citod to support thevsc approaches • OD has many advocatot^ 
and critics as a tuchnlquu to change organi;?attonai performance. 

An assumption vaade In OD in that the organisation that aims at 
change mu^t be responsive to the human consequences of that change for 
Tjr m;' reasons, i.e., it must not ride rough-shod over the feelings and 
ideas of its employees, and for ppagmUcf reasons, as employees can 
block or promote the desired change, depending on how they feel about 
it. To this end, OD methods usually attempt to promote a climate in 
which people are willing to speak up without being in immediate danger 
of having their "heads chopped off,'' and in which they can freely ex- 
press all their reactions and concerns regarding the intended change. 
OD further seeks to provide a setting in which Ind-^.vidu^ls ct all levels 
of the organixatlon can be part of working groups that are really heard 
(i.e., who make their "input'* effectively) in the decisionmaking process. 
This process is designed to confer upon all participants in the delib- 
erations some of the "ownership" of the desired change and of the new 
gaals, once they have been adopted. Employees will then work toward 
the implementation of certain decisions for change as their own goal, 
not just that of top management. 

Most OD approaches stress the need for staff development training 
to enable people to work together effectively in deciding on change and 
implementing it. For this they must first acquire some skills. Among 
these are listening skills; the ability to give "input" and accept 
"feedback;'' agenda building at meetin^ys; and so on. Thus it is essen- 
tial to place people into a group context which is both honest (i.e., 
where people can roallv speak their minds) and supportive (i.e., where 
Individuals will be treated in such a fashion that they can "afford" to 
accept the feedback their frank ^catements may evoke). Finally, accord- 
ing to theory, the group must become cohesive, so it cati effectively 
assert its views to others on individual decisions. 

Beyond that, consultants claim to be in a position to learn a 
great deal about the ideas and feelings of the individuals and groups 



('on(*t»nu>(l on tho Rub.juct: of the intended changes. ThLs enables the 
consul tasiLs to advlstJ top management —in the Alum Rock case the Super- 
luttmdent — on how fast or slow the change process can proceed, Thusi, 
in addition to being what one might call a facilitator, the OD con- 
sultant is also a navigational aide for those at the top of the organ- 
ization. 

Ov\e potential source of controversy in using OU consultants to 
"facilitate" org.mizational change is that such consultants are rarely 
neutral in the political process of deciding how the organization 
should change. Some consultants openly take advocacy positions. 
Others claim neutrality, but cle&rly act in ways which are not neutral. 
Only a few consultants strive for and attain e position which does not 
take sides in the organization's decisionmaking processes. 

Within Alum Rock, the URC consultants have been perceived by many 
school personnel as claiming to be neutral, but of not in fact being 
so. For example, many perceive HRC as being provoucher, even though 
it is officially neutral. Some people feel that HRC has wrongly tried 
to impose its conceptions of organizational and interpersonal effec- 
tiveness on persons not convinced these conceptions are right. 

HRC's Theo rifs'^ 

llRC s prospectus describes its role as providing help to organi- 
zations to bring their administrative structure and "organizational 
culture" in line with the requirements of the technology available to 
them. HRC's past experience was primarily in the business sector. 
However, as HRC points out in its literature, it is not only interested 
in such "thing-oriented" organizations as businesses; it is also inter- 
ested in "think-orientod" structures such as, presumably, school dis- 
tricts, i.e., organizations that, la HRC's words, rely primarily on 
"human capital" rather ihan "physical capital." Tn the HRC view, such 



In addition to otheis sources of data used in the preparation of 
this report, chis chapter draws upon information derived from an all- 
day meeting with Dr. Williams and Mr. Dan Rose of the HRC staff. 
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"tliink-ur iented" organizations sliould exhibit "p^i^tlclpatl vo Mryles'* 
rath«r than ^\iut:ocratic styles;" that are^ "in tt^rms of ml r uns" 
"organic" rathur than "mechanistic;" and thoy consist of part Irfpants 
with "high need invoivument" rather than "low need Involvement." 
Though psychologically oriented, HRC does not see its role as "bring-* 
ing therapy to individuals," but rather as aiding organizations to 
function more effectively by "brin{>ing technology, structure, and cul- 
ture into alignment with one another •" 

In.volvemen t of HRC in Alum Rock — Backgrou nd* HRC began to work 
for the district in late 1970 at the invitation of Superintendent 
William Jefferds, who felt that the highly centralized decisionmaking 
and control structure in the district, practiced for valid reasons 
under his predecessor, had gradually become obsolete. With a leveling 
off in student enrollment and with fewer new schools, and with an in- 
creasing accumulation of teaching and administrative experience by key 
people such as principals, Jofferds foresaw an opportunity—in fact, a 
need^-for decentralization of administrative authority down to irhe 
schooL-slto level. In 1970, he began efforts to bring it about. 

Jefferds felt from the beginning that his decentralization efforts 
(which antedate the inception of the voucher demonstration in Alum 
Rock) could be successful only if they were expedited or facilitated 
by some special methods. Jefferds held the view that many people, par- 
ticularly on the central staff % wore not sufficiently flexible to be 
able to ".'hange course" and accept a change in their role, and that 
some outside agency was needed to assist them in becoming receptive to 
such change and capable of Implementing it. He thereupon experimented 
with various types of *'sensi tivity training" with his district staff, 
but found the results disappointing. JefferdVs view was that this 
earlv ''sensitivity training" led only to interpersonal bitterness with 
little increased receptivltv to ^rhango among his staff. 

In the same year, Jeff2rds met Dr. Patrick Williams^ president of 
HRC. Jefferds scmght and secMired hir» assistance. Thus HRC began to 
help Jeffords and his stnff to pre'pnro for dectmtrn i i ?:at ion even be- 
fore the vouciior demonstration cnme to Alum R(?rk. fa Juno 1971 Jefford 
obtained f u .ds from OKO to support HRC training as a prelude to the 
actual conduct of the demonst rnt ton. 
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effects HRC cinvlslons for Itself, on the basis of Its own litoraturG 
and memoranda, is of considerable breadth and depth. In a report on 
his firm's activities, dated September 27, 1972, William says: 
"During the past year [HRG] has provided consulting services for the 
Alum Rock Elementary School District for the purpose of asjsisting it 
to effect fundanimtal aultumt, ittruotural md teahnologicc.l ohmgeQ, 
These changes were required as a result of Alum Rock having applied 
for, and been granted funds ... to conduct an education voucher exper- 
iment in some of its elementary schools...." (our emphasis). 

HRC sees itself as a "team builder." In the report quoted above, 
Williams refers to having helped the school district's top and middle 
management to "identify t'u<i necessity of maintaining internal group 
integrity and examine the potential alternatives available in order to 
facilitate the shifting of power, influence and authority from Central 
Staff to principals." 

William's report continues: "The 'real* issue of the [required] 
role changes was not one of roles as related .to job functions, but 
rather roles in relation to the implementation of new behavioral norms 
required to support the voucher effort." Williams concludes: "the 
most important single change [from early efforts in the dii^trict] has 
been the shift of ownership of goals and objectives to the local 
school level." Such a shift In the sense of "ownership" seems to have 
occurred, at least in nart. Participants in the demonstration often 
state that the goals they pursue in the demonstration are essentially 
their own, not those of the district or the Superintendent. As one 
teacher stated with t^atlsf action : "We always used to say 'they' want 
this or th.it, buf. now we say 'we' w.int this or that." However, It is 
impossible to determine to what extent this shift downward in the 
"ownership" of goals should be credited to HRC; to Jefferd's long- 
standing decentralization efforts; td the Introduction of the voucher 
system; or to other causes. 

.HlCj|s^.A^4H?.J?ILe^^^ In its rapacity as OD consultant in Alum 

Rock, HRC has worked extensively with actors at all level.s of the 
system. The HRC representative most ai:tlve in the district moots once 
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a week with the Superintendent for an average of two to three hours. 
HRC meets at least oncti a week with principals, for a total of about 
ten hours spent with principals jointly or singly, HRC also conducts 
workshops for teachers — either school faculties as a whole, or mini- 
school faculties — and for resource personnel, for an average total of 
three days per month. HRC hat, also conducted workshops for central 
staff, and for central staff in conjunction with voucher principals, 
un the average, HRC has two consultants in the district. 

HRC representatives are involved in two types of meetings in Alum 
Rock. First, HRC conducts special workshops or meetings, bringing 
school personnel together for training in interpersonal "communication 
focusing primarily on the "process of communication within groups." 
Second, HRC consultants attend school meetings where substantive busi- 
ness is to be transacted and intervene when communicat:'.ons bog down. 
In both types of meetings, HRC's efforts are aimed at "bringing things 
out into the open," be they feelings among participants toward each 
other or toward the professional issues under discussion. Meetings 
convened by HRC have been loug (two to three days) and some have taken 
place away from the district. HRC's usual retreat during the first 
year was Pajaro Dunes, f^n isolated beach resort about 20 miles south 
of Santa Cruz. This site has been used mostly for meetings of the 
principals' gioup, wnllp most extended teachers' workshops have been 
held tMthor in school buildings or private homes. 

In all such meetings, whether they are specifically arranged by 
HRC or routine school district sessions attended by an HRC representa- 
tive, HRC's principal aim i.-^ to expose and resolve hidden fears and 
reservations, help assuage anxieties, or remove resentments, inhibi- 
tions and other Impediments to the free flow of input and feedback. 
Participants are encouraged to engaKo In what are tn some extent excep 
tional and nonconventional group aotiviLies, such as saying what tiiey 
like or dislike about each other, why they do or do not trust each 
other; and so on. Sometimes HRC will divide participants into small 

These figures aro based on HRC's own rough OKtimatcs of time 
spent in Alum Rock. 
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groups and encourage them to engage in various group communication 
exercises. In the ensuing discussions, a standard device of the HRC 
attendant is to remark: "What I hear you say is suggesting that 

the speaker really had in mind something other than what is being ver- 
balized, which often turns v-)ut to be the case. 

In HRC training sessiom: participants are urged to disclose their 
feelings. These exercises all lead to some degree of self- disclosure, 
and expose each participant to the often aggressive criticism of his 
or her peers. Participants are frequently challenged—about not being 
candid; holding back thoughts; trying to please or dissemble—such 
interjections being voiced either by the HRC representative, or by par- 
ticipants who adopt HRC methods. In general, it appears that partici- 
pants fall roughly into three groups: those who really begin to dis- 
play an often surprising degree of candor; those who remain largely 
inhibited and inarticulate; and those who somehow adjust to the re- 
quirements of the game in their own fashion and "play" candid. 

The Immediate result of the various HRC interventions is generally 
a shift in mood or atmosphere from what would ordinarily prevail at a 
meeting that is "strictly business."' Participants react in various 
ways to HRC intervention. Some participants soon begin to become ac- 
tive rather than passive participants, i.e., they will suggest on their 
own that the group go through certain verbal snd psychological exer- 
cises. Those who are becoming more activi on their own are then re- 
garded (and apparently regard themselves) as having developed "coramunl- 
cdtions skills" they did not possess before. At some meetings, steered 
or attended by HRC, a change In interpersonal relationships takes place 
(generally, li appears, for the better, at least temporarily). 

TJlt^ee^ .yignetteB. To provide a keener understanding of the tech- 
niques used by HRC, wa Include brief accounts of observations at three 
events In which HkC played a major role. 



It should bo. pointed out that HKC, at various times, a: <Ugned 
several different Individuals to work in Alum Rock. The persona ] it ios 
and techniques these individuals varied. Therefore, to talk t.f HRC 
without reference to the behavior of specific staff members is an over- 
simplification. However, it is an over-simplification required by the 
need to protect the anonymity of the participants to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. 
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v)n December 6 and 7, 1972, i.e., rather early in the demon- 
stration, Jefferds and HRC jointly called a two-day meeting 
in the Holiday Inn In San Jose. Present were most of the 
principals of Alum Rock's 24 Elementary and Middle Schools, 
some members of the Central Voucher staff, including its 
director, Joel Levin, aud several members of the Central Dis- 
trict Staff, including Jefferds and Deputy Superintendent 
Walt Symons. HRC's Director, Patrick Williams, conducted the 
meetings with the help of his assistant. Ban Rose, who would 
later become HRC's principal representative in the district. 

There was a blackboard in one corner of the room, and 
one wall was covered with posters containing brief messages 
in bold script, such as: "I'm OK— You're OK," etc.; slogans 
from Dr. Berne's Games PffcpU Play, and tenets of his tranif 
actional analysis. Activities consisted partly of lectures 
on OD, partly of a variety of games and vei-bdl exchanges in 
which those present participated. The lectures described 
primarily what constitutes a good and smoothly functioning 
organization and good leadership, with stress on such gen- 
erally accepted (but rarely attained) desiderata as open 
lines of communications up and down, mutual trust, frankness, 
careful and systematic use of tine, and so on. The games 
were designed to encourage individuals to rate each other 
face-to-face on the basis of a wide range of personal attrib- 
utes, such as intelligence and aggressiveness, and then .jus- 
tify to each other why they had selected a particular rating. 
Participants were also asked to fill out questionnaires with 
controversial questions (c.^. , who was ultimately responsible 
fnr the massacre at My Lai?) and then critique each other's 
views. 

On the whole, the par : i cipant.s .ippoarod to onjny r.he pro- 
ceedings and began to try out new roles for tlipmselves, and 
new attitudes toward each other. Some ovidencpd surprise- 
not always pleasant sn rpr i se— whi^n anotlicr's imago of them 
conflicted with their own scJ f -f^'ccept inns , but thcv ro-idilv 
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aoceptod diticurtsious about their own attributes with relative 
strangers. When the games ended, and the second day of the 
session wound up with a final lecture by Patrick Williams on 
what the virtues of good organization should be and how they 
could best be attained, some of the participants began to 
practice on the speaker what he had preached* They inter- 
rupted him, telling him frankly that they were bored, that 
they failed to understand the lecture, or were getting nothing 
out of what he said* The speaker appeared quite satisfied 
with this display of candor, although he responded sharply to 
one critic. The voucher demonstration itself was not specifi- 
cally discussed during the sessions. 

A key area of HRC's involvement in the voucher demonstration 
was its participation in the process during which school fac- 
ulties decided whether or wot to join the demonstration* 
HRC's activities were observed in February 1973 at a two-day 
meeting held at the home of one of the teachers by the faculty 
of Hubbard School. The Hubbard staff met to discuss whether 
tlie school would join the voucher demonstration in the 1973- 
1974 school year and become one of the "expansion schools" in 
the voucher demonstration. In addition to the entire faculty, 
the principal, assistant principal, and school secretary 
attended . 

The Hubbard School meeting began with a game that one 
mi^ht en II a "morality game" — all participants were asked to 
assess, on <i value scale, the respective worth of half a 
doxen ptjrsonalitics cau)>ht in a hypothetical situation full of 
moral dilemmas, wherein rhe characters had t^^ rh ose between 
personal loss, Infidelity, unt rtith f ulnc?ss , and so on. After 
rating the hypothottral rharact-ers on the given value scale, 
participants were asked to integrate tlieir views and reach a 
common view on how ff) grade the various characters in the 
story. In the course of the discussions, the participants 
undoubtedly learned a ;?oo(i deal about their nvnx attitudes, 
and about those of their roll.ea^^ues, tov^rard a varletv of moral 
and ethical issues. 
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When the %amv, had ondetdt iiftor generating a fair <»mount 
of relaxed merriment and perhapH camaraderie » the discussion 
turned to the voucher demonstration itself* What was striking 
in the discussion was the absence of any real expertise on the 
subject, or any real demand for it. Occasionally, one of the 
teachers would suggest that someone able to provide solid in- . 
formation, i.e., members of the Central Voucher Staff or the 
Director himself, be called in to answer precise questions on 
compensatory vouchers, SB 90, Title I, and so on* However, 
the discussions never came to the point where the presence of 
an expert was seriousl * demanded v and the entire two days and 
the final vote in favor of joining the demonstration passed 
without the voucher staff's presence • 

One matter discussed at length was the "stigma" that 
several teachers said attached to those opposing the voucher: 
they complained that the voucher was touted by adherents as 
the wave of the future; a new thing of great promise; a worth- 
while Innovation in education; and to not go along with it was 
to risk being called a "reactionary," 

The sessions were punctuated oy verbal profanity on the 
part of the HRC staff mamber in attendance. This Is note- 
worthy because his use of profanity in HRC sessions in the 
presence of women ceachers was one example of continuing be- 
havior on his part which led to much dispute in the district. 
It Is not possible to say just what the ner. efrect of the pro- 
fanity really waj^;. It clearly had a shock effect of sorts. 

Initially, many of the. teachers present at this two-day 
meeting appeared opposed to vouchers. Howc?ver, as they talked 
with one another in smal.l groups, much of the opposition 
softened. In part, this may have been due to th(? principal's 
support for joining the demonsLiation. In part, it was due 

It appeared that, as a reartion to the disploasuro th.it somo 
teachers expressed to the use of [)rof.'tiii ty and the stimulation of inter- 
personal confrontations among LoacJuTs, HRC! staff members ovontually 
moderated their tactics, particularly in nonvoucJior scMiools whi(^h were 
considering participation in the demonstration. 
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to the extended opportuntty afforded teachers to voice and 
assuage their anxiety about the change process. In part, it 
may have been due to subtle expressions of provoucher senti- 
ment by the HRC representative. 

Participants in the meeting who voiced objections to 
joining the voucher experiment — on grounds that more work 
might be required, or because they feared the enforced closer 
cooperation with jach other in the mini-schools, or because 
of fear of "hucksterism, " or because they worried lest past 
and successful Innovation might be superseded — were made by 
the HRC representative to support and explain these objections 
quite rigorous .y, often beyond their forensic capability. On 
the othor hand, those who spake in favor of the voucher for 
one reason or another (who, after all, might have been chal- 
lenged too, and whose arguments might on occasion have evap- 
orated under intense discussion) were generally exempt from 
cross-examination. 

A third type of meeting, organized by HRC in Pajaro Dunes, 
is exemplified by two sessions, one held during June 19-21, 
L973, and a subsequent meeting, with the same participants, 
held August 23-25, 1973. At the first meeting, the six orig- 
inal voucher school principals and the principals of schools 
that had newly joined the demonstration (the "expansion" 
schools) were present. The "expansion" principals were ex- 
posed to what one might call "initiation rite.?" by the six 
veteran voucher principals and the HRC representative, with 
varying amounts of psyrhologi cal pain and intellectual baffle- 
ment inflicted on t.ho.m. 'I"hcy were made to feel thai to join 
the "club" (the cohesive ori>.',inal voucher principals' group) 
they would have to learn the "communication skills" that wore 
mercilessly practiced on them in the InitLu sossitni, and 
that they could not really hope "to catch up" with tiie vet- 
erans who had been the original "risk-tnkors" In rht- vouchor 
process and who might, thoreforp, pl.iv a .supt'riot rolo in the 
enlarged ^rcup for quite Komc time to como. However, tho 
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*'vut;eraus" said that they considered it desirable that the 
''new 13" eventually form a cohesive group. The ultimate pur- 
pose of such cohesion and cooperation was frequently des- 
cribed as being a "power base" that the principals needed 
when facing the Superintendent, or the central voucher staff, 
or others. 

The techniques used in the meeting were to a considerable 
extent those used in other HRC sessions, i.e., psychological 
games, free exchanges and challenges among individuals and 
groups, criticism of and enforced self-criticism by individ- 
uals and, in all, some very rough treatment for the newcomers. 
The new principals responded to the "treatment" in different 
ways, ranging from defiance to subservience. Though it is 
not possible to state just what the meetings attained with re- 
gard to the group cohesion which was regarded by the veterans 
and HRC as no impor*tant^ there can be little doubt that all 
the participants came away from the meeting (and .-^ wso from 
the subsequent meetings on September 27-29) knowing each other 
considerably better than they had before. For a total of six 
days (three days at each meeting), the participants had ex- 
hibited to each other their communication skills, their stam- 
ina under pressure, their quick or slow wit in tricky situa-' 
tLons, their truculence or pliability. What the "expansion" 
principals had nnt exhibited to the satisfaction of the vet- 
oran voucher principals was what Is one of the pivotal watch- 
words in the district — "commitment." At least not the re- 
quired degree o.^; it. The oldttmers kept attacking the new- 
comers on that ijcore, chcirginK that the latters* coirnnitment 
to the voucher was InsuffLcient for them to stnnd up under 
the strain which, in cheir view and experience, the change- 
over to the vouchor requi red. 
How actors in the distri ct ^eo. HRC. In view nf t.he f/ict that HRC 
tries'^ to dig deep and aims strenuously at ronfli.ct resolution, it Is 
not surprising that many react irms to HRC in the district are on the 
strong side, ranging frc i apprv)bat Ion cltvsi* to worsliip to aiigrv 

O 
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cor.denmetion. However, thert» also is much moderate criticism and 
qualified approval, i.e., quite a few people simply take HRC in their 
stride. Among the various groups interviewed who had participated in 
HRC training, a rather prevalent view seemed to be that HRC was some- 
how a necessity, or at least an advantage to the demonstration, though 
not necessarily a very palatable one. As one teacher put the ambiva- 
lence of feelings HRC had evoked in her: "it reminds me of the Us- 
terine commercial, 'You hate it but you use it.'" 

Clearly, HRC has a "reputation" in the district, particularly 
with the teachers. One part of that reputation is that one of the 
HRC consultants — as already stated-— uses much profanity. The other 
part of HRC's reputation is that it pushes people to reveal themselves 
io others in ways that may go beyond the needs of professional cooper- 
ation; In ways that are often uncomfortable and embarrasing, and on 
occasion extremely disagreeable to individual participants. Yet not 
all participants in the Alum Rock demonstration have a highly charged 
emotional relationship to HRC. Some even regard it with indifference; 
some ns a waste of time; and some as a mild, necessary evil, in line 
with the above Listerine quote. 

HRC and the Administrators . The Superintendent has claimed that 
the voucher demonstration could not possibly have gotten off the 
ground without HRC. He acknowledged that both HRC functions—facili- 
tating group discuss tons and providing information to him on current 
"climate" nnd problems within the district— were Invaluable to him, 
particularly the forner, because the process of bringing people to 
communicate more effectively with each other required, above all, 
largf amounts of time, which he simply did not have at his disposal. 
Though at one. point Jefferds wavered temporarily in requiring HRC 
training for new voucher schools, his positive views on HRC, and his 
conviction that HRC was needed to generate the commitment needed to 
make the voucher demonstration work, apparently never changed. 

Wait Symons, Deputy Superintendent of Schools , also has a positive 
view of HRC, albeit different, from that of .Inffords. in his opinion, 
at the end of the first year, HRC's rok^ was no longer ntH:essarv as 
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it was in tho beginning* "You ro up in an airplane and at first yoti 
roiy i)n your instructor and then you finally get your lictMuse and you 
are able tu perforin, you've learned there in nothing mysterious about 
the moves, they're basic, and 1 think that's what happened with HRC. 
There Js nothing mysterious about wl at HRC does. People have soloed 
now, and for HRC to (remain valuable], they will have to offer some- 
thing different beyond the kinds of skills they are offering," Asked 
how crucial he thought HRC's role had been in the course of the demon- 
stration, Symons said: "If it hadn't been HRC, it would have had to 
he someone else- I'm not saying it had to be HRC. It tf; HRC and I 
want to give them the credit for it, but it could have been any organ- 
ization that could have come in here and dealt with people communicat- 
ing with each other. Otherwise we would have nothing but power strug- 
gles, spending all our time solving the power struggles rather than 
dealing vrtth communication skills." 

Ln the eyes of virtually all of the six original voucher prin- 
cipals, HRC has done a great job. One of the most articulate of them, 
who had stressed how many changes the voucher had wrought both in the 
system and in himself, was asked whether he thought such a metamor- 
phosis la himself or in the system could have taken place without HRC, 
He repliod: "T doubt It, simply because they [HRC] were able to func- 
tion as a reasonable catalyst that put the .system in a state that 
allowed tlvose changes to tnkv. place, whether it be in this building 
[this school] or at the district level. It's one thing for you to 
want Lo change; it's another thing for the system to allow you to 
change." This prlncipr»l continued: "And when T say 'r.ystem' f 'm talk- 
ing about people. People talk a lot about change. '>tan, we've gotta 
have change. rt^^iliv want chan}7.o.' But they are also the very ones 

who aro highly res.'.stant to it when It comes. So 1 think that HRC Jn/ 
help because I think this staff of mine had gone as far as I could 
take them* and I used HRC purposely as a catalyst to bring about addi- 
tional change that T thought was necessary and wmted to gnt at In the 
building and in that same process f know F had tn rhangc, too." 

Another of the original voucher school prin(Mpals, equally posi- 
tive on HRC, had this to say: "I think T gained by working; with the 
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group [of other principals who were helped along a good deal in thi* 
beginning by HRC] ...being able to accept the fact that I may be out 
in left field and they will tell me so and I can accept it. We are 
[now] able to communicate with each other and say, 'Hey, I think you 
are out in left field' and then we are able to take a look at this 
particular aspect in question," This principal was asked whether all 
this was due to HRC. He replied: "It wouldn't have to be HRC, but 
someone [was needed] who is trained to take a look at things, think 
about things, your own feelings, get things out." A third "original" 
principal had this to say: "I think [HRC] has unleashed our communi- 
cations. What has happened is that many of the people who were in- 
volved did not communicate. When communication comes it [this] is 
not necessarily a plus or a negative." In fact, it can be the latter: 
"Wlien you do open up communication, you spin wheels a lot of time." 
On the whole, he felt HRC hdd'-helped a great deai. Asked to be more 
specific on what HRC had done for him that had facilitated his role as 
a principal, he replied: 'Veil, the biggest things they were develop- 
ing were strictly the communication tools that you possess in listen- 
ing and talking. These things are so closely related to your own ego 
that they touch the area that is psychological in nature. Communica- 
tion is really related to self-concept. The other thing, of course, 
decisionmaking, follows that. The decisionmaking, good iecisionmaking 
skills, can really not b;. practiced unle. 5 you can coherently make 
yourself understood and you can make sense of what other people are 
saying. As so-called middle^-manageis, we have to be taken through 
some proc(»sses of learning practices and exercises, and I don^t think 
that anyone ulsc has ever said this. It*s not being stated, at least. 
T think that we went through some practices. . .many of the things we 
did directly with HRC in their work sessions with us, we thought of 
them as tasks, but looking back, I think they were practice, they were 
exercises . " 

So dedicated was this j^rinciPal to HRC that, by his own statement, 
he became disillusioned when the Superintendent temporarily relaxed 
the rule that every school had to «o through uhe HRC training. "Yes, 
it put a cloud on his integrity. It made it appear to me — 1 don^t 
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know whothor tho (HMoth folt this way— that ho w»is gtUUlnR othor school, 
into thi> expaiK-jion process at all cost, even to the degree that he wotil 
compromise certain standards." The principal added he could not really 
understand why Jefferda would compromise on the IIRC Issue. "OEO prob- 
ably needed expansion and pushed him. It bothered me because Jefferds 
did not come out and tell me the truth, if that was the truuh. The 
only thing I could think of was that OEO was really putting the pres- 
sure on him." The principal then expressed the view that HRC might at 
times have strayed into "T-gruup stuff" which caused "bad PR." He con- 
cluded by saying that educators are "insecure people," and "insecure 
people are doubly reluctant to look at themselves, as HRC leads them 
to do." 

Some others of the original voucher principals did not share this 
solidly positive view of HRC, however. One of them, without giving 
too much of an opinion of hin own, stressed that his staff had done 
well in the transition to the voucher system without HRC help because 
"it had good teacher leadership," and because "they already had ex- 
perience in beinj.; involved in decisionmaking." He said that HRC had 
been useful -in "pulling together" some of the voucher staffs, but 
added that it had been "a disaster district-wide." He meant that, on 
balance, HRC had been one aspect of the voucher demonstration that 
many people had come to fear. 

One principal, who said that HRC had been a real necessity in the 
beginning of the demonstration, felt that the time had come to think of 
"phasing it out." He said that in the beginning he had made many ef- 
forts, with HRC's help, to bring the s«:aff together. "At one time, I 
was highly committed and felt that It was highly significant that I 
maintain a togetherness [of the teaching staff] in terms of total com- 
f. '.tment. I have since recognlj^ed that that Is not an Important factor, 
taat they [the teachers] can so in separate directions, that there can 
bo a lot of separatism, and yet v;hen it is necessary work together 
in a task-oriented sli.uation, as [wej have done now [In the first part 
of 1973], I have completely done away with [efforts of my own] that 
would be In the direction of bringing the s^•'^*'fs back together; [I 
rather have tried] to allow (the staff] to kind of bring itself back 




i'.ogtJt.hev« and in many way?^ ii; has. And I fmwCi that, thoy can (get] 
t.og«feh»jr whun vAwy \wah\ to aiul tht^y can he? miiGs impart when thuy 
clo»'t...ana sillJ. tunation very mxU as a school.'* Asked if his staff 
cm\ brlnB thotiiBoivuH coguthtir wifhoul: HRC, he statud, "At this point in 
timu. . .most doflnitcly," 

[t is notuworthy t:hat this principal not only assumes that after 
a half yoa».- of t;hu HRC uKporitmco his staff can iron out their own 
comwuni cat ions problems, but also that close cooperation, harmony, and 
consonanco of attitudes and purpose may not be all that crucial 
("...They can be miles apart... and still function very well as a 
school . ") . 

Similarly, the question occurs whether the same does not hold true 
of the district's principals, too. Perhaps they, too, can be "miles 
apart" and still function very well as a district. Superintendent 
Jefferds, questioned on the subject, asserted that there must be 
extensive cohesion and cooperation among principals, and ;hat this can 
only be. attained through HRC training. 

Ono reason why the first six voucher principals are so positive 
on KRC is that, by aiding them to become a cohesive group, HRC has 
increafied their power. "Power," and how to attain and exercise it, is 
djscu.ssed very extensively at HRC sessions. This power, attained 
through cohesion, has tangible and emotional payoffs for the principals 
and i.s, undoubtedly, an important reason why they are such strong 
de'"onjers of HRC's work In the district. Whether this power helps the 
vo' Cher demonstration always in desired ways is debatable, of course. 

HRC and the Teachers. Teachers have, on the whole, a quite dif- 
ferent response to HRC. Their reactions tend to range from favorable 
to ambivalent, dne loacher complained about the "heavy confrontations," 
"b. in>; put on tho spot," ami "being knocked-down . " She does not like 
"t e games" and the "noedless full self disclosure." She is somewhat 
If averse to tlie procedure when it is conducted by HRC representa- 
t ves wh(.i ,-ire "more gentle and sub t Jo." 

Anotiicr tcaeiier deHcrib.^d the liKC sessions as "emotional wrlng- 
nits," and felt tiiey producer! no particular benefits. One teacher 
opined that HRC .s^'ssions wore tailor-made for "exhibitionists," but 



conceded that the process had helped to attain closure on controversial 
issues* What angered many teachers about the HRC method was not so 
much the means used, which many of them found painful enough, but the 
ultimate aim some suspected behind all of this: to make them vote in 
favor of the voucher demonstration, and work assiduous,ly for its 
success, whether they really liked it or not. Some teachers felt man- 
inpulated, at least those who did not have a clear positive posture 
toward the voucher to begin with. 

What may have been influencing (and perhaps vitiating, from the 
point of view of honest decision) the entire procedure of voting on 
joining the demonstration may have been a sequence of events such as 
occurred at one of the original six schools. There, the principal 
wanted to join the demonstration and the teachers, despite HRC 
ministrations, voted against it; whereupon a second vote was "engi*- 
neered'* which, this .time around, ended with the reverse decision: the 
teachers voted to join. Conceivably, reports of this experience of 
the futility of a negative vote hung over many other faculties when 
the voucher wa« discussed and voted upon. 

Some teachers took a very casual view of HRC, All that bothered 
this group about HRC was giving up some weekends to attend HRC meetings. 
Some teachers complained that the very frankness of the sessions 
"opened more wounds than it closed.*' One teacher said: "Now that we 
have brought everything out into the open without resolving things, 
cooperation has become much more difficult." 

Going beyond their own personal experience, some teachers expressed 
the view that their principal had been adversely affected by the HRC 
training. They said they had detected a change in his behavior at 
school and did not like it. His attitude toward teachers was now "more 
business-like, less personal." (Obviously, if this were so, it would 
be an open question whether this is "good" or "bad.") 

On the other hand, some teachers simply said about HRC that they 
were "100 percent for it." Others were more qualified in their approval, 



A number of interviewers reported to us that a principal, if 
joined by a small group of teachers, can wear down the opposition to 
voucher participation, even if a major:t.ty of teachers are initially 
opposed . 
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such as this respondent': "HRC has been helpful to US| both personally 
and as a group. Although there were some God-damned painful scenes, 
we couldn^t have done without it/' A mattur often mentioned by 
teachers in HRC's favor was that the games and discussions in the 
sessions had helped the teachers "to know each other better/' One 
teacher taking this view explained the resistance of others on the 
grounds that they were "very self-contained." Indeed, some teachers 
so admired HRC that they contend that all teachers should be forced to 
undergo HRC training, whether they wish to or not. 

The response of the teachers adds up to the view that HRC training, 
though no fun for most (though for some), was not hell for most either 
(though for some); that it was by-and-large accepted with little 
resistance; and that teachers on the whole felt that it furwhered the 
demonstration. Much personal dislike was expressed for one HRC repre- 
sentative in Alum Rock, partly because of his often obscene language, 
partly because of his aggressive behavior. HRC holds at least a mild 
fascination for many, perhaps because the process itself (sitting 
around chatting, breaking th^ dally routine, playing psychologically 
stimulating games, airing some resentment) was "fun" for most, even 
though it was also "God-damned painful" for others, and, perhaps, both 
at the same time for some. 

Findi ngs From th e Teacher Surveys . Table 6.1 shows how teachers 
from the thirteen voucher schools assessed their HRC training in the 
spring 01 1973. Strict comparison of the fall 1972 and spring 1973 
figures Is not possible because the wording of the questions was 
slightly diffif^rent. Nonetheless, HRC did seem to receive a somewhat 
more positive evaluation at the end of the school year than at the 
beginning. HRC's proponents among the teachers outnumber the oppo- 
nents by a margin of about three to one; yet some polarization of 
opinion is evident in the fact that 30 percent of all teachers respond- 
ing saw HHC: as having a harmful or very harmful effect on their school 
faculties. These findings are clearly .supported by the personal inter- 
views con(hicted by the Hand staff. It can therefore be said tenta- 
tively, on the larj;e amount of evidence nccumulated by Rand, that on 
the whole HRC had more approval than disappro^ 1 from teachers. 



Table t.l 

Qut?slion: All thiiip.s couHidored, how would you aHHOSH lha ut'ftict of 
the Human Resources Center (HRC) f.rainlng. . . 



A. On Your School 
Faculty 

B. On Your Mini- 
school Faculty 
(6 Schools Only) 

C. On Your Principal 

D. On You Personally 



Thirteen Voucher Schools 



Helpful Or No Harmful Or 

Very Helpful Effect Very Harmful 



54% 



59% 
56% 



16% 

28% 
28% 

27% 



18% 



17% 



A. On Your School 
Faculty 

B. On Your Mini- 
school Faculty 

C. On Your Principal 

D. On You Personally 



Six Original Voucher Schools 

Helpful Or No Harmful Or 

Very Helpful Effect Very Harmful 



53% 

54% 
68% 
57% 



13% 

29% 
22% 
25% 



17% 
11% 
18% 



Seven Expansion Voucher Schools 

Helpful Or No Harmful Or 

Very Helpful Effect Very Harmful 

A. On Your School 

Faculty 56% 20% 25% 

C. On Your Principal 48% 37% 15% 

D. On You Personally 54% 29% 17% 



Concluding Retnark? 

HKC avoked ait'l'ureiu rosponsea from diffetmit groups within the 
professional staff. 

For the Suporintendent: it has been a management toul that, accord- 
ing to him, has livod up to his hopes and oxpectatioUvS and has been of 
crucial importancG in implemunting the voucher demonstration. 

For the "original six" principals, it has been a very powerful 
and unique experience. Their feelings toward the process are highly 
positive, in some instances almost reverent. With the possible 
exception of one or two, tney have become "true believers" in HRC, 
not only as a means of promoting the voucher, but as a means of 
acquiring new statut; and new skills. 

For other administrators and for the teachers, it has been a 
mixed blessing with mixed responses. In part, it appears to have 
helped the professional staff to "get excited" over the voucher 
demonstration and thereby generate energy towards its implementation. 
It appears to have helped people work together in new ways, and to 
accept and implement change. 

Hut the training has also alienated some people because they 
perceive that HRC constitutes an intrusion upon their time and personal 
feelings. In this respect, HRC training may have coerced some staff to 
accept the demonstration by creating psychological pressura in the 
sense that HROled groups place a high emotional premium on being a 
member of the provoucher faction within school staf:"s. 

For district staff, the HRC sessions gave them an unprecedented 
opportunity to spend time by themselves away from the schools to discuss 
common problems. This had an effect because the mere designation of 
staff mombers to receive training tended to identify tfiem as important 
and as potential change agents. It seemji reasonable to assume that once 
they are designated as "change agents," employees will try to live up 
to that role. 

HRr asserts that it teaches skills that have an impact separate 
fron those just enumerated. Som(> of these skills include the ability 
to listen and a rept personal criticism. We have no reliable measure 
of the extent to which such skills were learned, although a number of 



iuto».-v.1t>wt3«H ijlaimod thai t;hi>y luul dovtilopwd suoh ykLlIs. 

Ouu sat oi: aki:l,i>i~-nK!vuXoptng tht^ ability to design and adher»? t.« 
agomUiri lor mooting^-- is observable. In this resptJct wt> obHfcn.-v»?d that 
rfuch Kk.ll Is wuru p^'aotiotul when certain HIU: uousultants wore prt?Bent. 
Howuvor» U was also obsorvod that such "agenda building" skillH wcru 
often noticeably cibsent when participants mot by themselvoB , particularly 
at the school site. (Some interviewees claimed that some central stal'f 
groups did, in fact, use these techniques on an ongoing basis.) There- 
fore, in this one aspect of training, our limited evidence indicates 
that, if learning took place, it tended to see only intermittent use. 

Furthermore, if improved communication skills lead to Improved 
intergroup relations, then the continuing conflict between the prin- 
cipals and the voucher staff indicates that the HRC training was not 
successful and perhaps even conterproductive for those two groups. 

In view of the behavioral modifications the process appears to 
produce in many individuals and groups, and the strong emotions that 
are unleashed in the process, an OD approach as practiced by HRC is 
clearly a tool that could be abused. It can obscure rather than 
clarify the professional issues by arousiag undue hostility to dis- 
senters of one kind or another, even though it claims to do the oppo- 
site. In this respect, HRC techniques can be said to border on the 
engineering of consent. HRC's training tends to give undue prestige to 
individuals who have only begun to master the required communication 
techniques . 

The process can be used to stifle dissent because it places such a 
high premium on "group cohesion" and generates a climate in which 
those accepted in tht> group have a high stake, emotionally, in not 
dissenting. Thus, while the process, ab advertised, initially facili- 
tates the expression of uit^senting opinions, it appears to make it 
harder for people to stick to them, once they have expressed them. 

Whether or not the process invades privacy is a matter of personal 
interpretation. Technically it does not, because participants are 
free not to answer questions or to evade them. When, for example, 
games are played tliat are designed to lead to considerable self- 
revelation, participants ran refuse to play. But the group, under 



HRO 3o.adt?rship , puts h«avy pressure on participants to reveaA their 
thoughts ami fwelings, 

'['ho procoMH Hemn to hav« produced "tnsidtn-s" and '•outaldors," 
Paopio become "insldurs" according to the degree to which they have 
learnud, by HRC criteria, to "communicate." make, "inputs," accept 
"feodback" and, more importani^ly , value the HRC process itself. The 
true discipltjs are the "insiders," whereias the skeptics or rejectors 
of the process are the "outsiders," 

Possible guidelines for the future . By virCue of their work, OD 
consultants are privy to candid statements made by a wide variety of 
members in a given organization. The reporting of such statements to 
the management could conceivably provide a stimulus for retribution 
directed against such employees. (There is no evidence that any such 
abuses were perpetrated in Alum Rock.) Such a possible abuse raises 
important questions about the control, of OD consultants. 

Contrv?! of the process . Although the President of HRC always 
maintained that his firm's client was the entire "client system" (the 
total district staff), it seems likely that HRC would have some tempta- 
tions to be more responsive to certain segments of the client system 
than to others. For example, HRC reported to, and was subject to 
direction from, the Superintendent. Further, because principals were 
in a. position to purchase HRC services for their schools, and to charge 
such services to a centralized federal fund that supported HRC services, 
it was very much in HRC's financial interest to remain on good terms 
with the principals. On the other hand, teachers often lacked effective 
control over the extent of their involvement i'^ HRC's activities. When 
the Superintendent has advocated placnng HRC support funds in school- 
site budgets so that teachers would he able to exercise discretion over 
the nature and extent, of the training services they receive, HRC repre- 
sentatives objected and argued that, given an option, teachers will 
purchase less HRC service than have principals. 

The, -P^" o bi em of prior information for participants . The question 
of giving teachers discretion over their own organizational development 
training raises an important point. Some advocates of such training 
maintain that those wlio have not undergone the training lack the 



oxporloucu and knowitulgu iu>ccsH»nry to determine tlwir nead for training. 
^m\w tmdmrs in Uu? Uintrict rt^HlvStcad tha training? until UHi; cauid 
^provide* a cloar dtjscrlptiun ol: what would happen theuu HRC replii^d 
that tho training was primarily an c^motional rather than au intellectual 
mattt^r and that an individual can not judge it without having experi- 
enced the training. 

It is unquantionably truc^ that no OD conBultant could possibly 
predict all of the ramifications oi training in advance. Consultants 
in this field mist alter their choice of specific techniques based 
upon the reaction of each new group. However, the objectives of the 
training » and the range of techniques that might be used, could be 
described in advance with some precision. Perhaps inadvertently, HRC 
maintained an unnecessary aura of mystery about the nature of the 
craft. As a result, r»jmor and apprehension tended to affect staff 
preconceptions of HRC training. 

Manipulation > Some district staff, especially some teachers, 
viewed HRC training as manipulative. That is, it caused them to do 
various things they would not have chosen to do if liRC had not been 
present. Others, having participated in the same situation, view the 
HRC training as helping their group to make more honest decisions con- 
sistent with the "true" wishes of the group's membership. 

In some sense, all organizational management can be termed a form 
of manipulation. However, special caution must be exercised when 
organizational members are urged, and in so ue cases pressured, to Join 
in an activity whicn requires them to render candid judgments that 
often affect their future relations vnth other members of the organiza- 
tion. In this respect, the lack of any consistent monitoring of the 
HRC training process hy the district or the federal government is worthy 
of note. 

The processes involved in 01) can be damaging to individuals under 
some ci reams tauro-s, and are not always subject to precise control by 
the consultant. In such situations, participants are entitled to 



Although Rand observers were often present , they wore barred from 
intervening by the ground rules established for the evaluation. 



advance dijacriptlomi ol the procc^as mui the occasional presence of 
intk^pentient con.suitnntjj who can provide some check on the quality of 
Lhu training oi'terud. 

Il^i?JlL*:ll!!^>L.iJl££Cyj:^^^ ^-^nt^ <5f the more discussed issues about 

01) concerns the "depth" or intensivtsness of intarvention desirable or 
necusyary to solve organisational problems. The growing consensus of 
the OD field is :.^i>}aij "deep," iatenaivu intervention techniques 

similar to "encounter groups" or "seufsitivity training," and toward 
more organizationally oriented intervention techniqueji in vs/ljich 
individual change receives a relatively minor emphasis. 

The NTL Institute, an NEA affiliate based in Washington, D.C. , 
sp&aks for many of the nation's promintnt OD specialists. NTL has 
taken a fairly explicit position as to the use of "laboratory training" 
or "sensitivity training" in OD: "Persons in the following categories 
should not ordinarily participate in a laboratory training program: 
those whose participation is based primarily on the wishes or demands 
of another, e.g., an employer, rather than on any degree of personal 
motivation ..." 

Rand's observations of HRC activities, combined with the comments 
of Alum Rock personnel, lead us to suggest that HRC training in the 
1972-1971 school year has been somewhat more intensive and encounter- 
oriented than would he typical of the OD field generally, and that 
some of the district's polarization over HRC hcs been due to its 
intensive emphasis. A more moderate, organizationally oriented program 
might prove sounder for the future. 

iipy m uch training is enough ? If one accepts the proposition that 
some OD training is helpful to facilitate the process of organizational 
change, then how much training is enough? 

For further discussion of this issue, see K. Harri?5on, "Choosing 
the Depth of Organizational Intervention," '7c?ur»>ta/. of Apt li(->d Behavicval 
^:?U'K-?o, 6: 181-202, 19 70, and Richard A. Schmuck and Matthew B. Miles 
(Eds.), Or^anination D(?ve.lovment in Sohools (National Press Books, Palo 
Alto, 1971). 

^It lar'ic ;'c?r th-'- Use of LJ^-'.rat^ri^ Mr the- 1, 1969, p. 9. 



V.V» Imvt! no !iat; I Inlying auHW«r to l.hcit quuBfcion, aUhougU it la 
c.U-'af tUi\t imww pcu'tlwl pants in Alum Rock, who pruvicussly supjinrtmi 
HRC training, beyau to ftiul that the procoMS was yielding Utiidi*L»aHing 
bonel'itM a« f.hc year oauuj to an end. One danger {ilgnaX, howiivet, can 
bti spocil'ied. When tiie (louKiiUauts are «o heavily involved that thay 
b^gin to ospuuMt) the vie\^T)oint of one subgroup in the organli'.ation, and 
henoo buiiome an active part of the organization's political systom, 
thon the training process is likely tc become counterproductive in 
t«rms of intergroup relations . Such overt involvomtmi; charactorized 
the ralationship between HRC and the vouchtn* principals. It should be 
noted, however, that this problem did not go unnotiucad by the district's 
top officials who sought some redress of the situation. 

In Alum Rock a decision has already been reached to phase out HRC 
participation as of July 1974. HRC will hit replaced by an "internal 
consulting" team now being trained by HRC staff, However, the same 
needs for description of activities and monitoring of the process will 
continue as long as OD is an official part of the voucher demonstration. 



MKT THREK: THE PRQCESS Oi*' CHAN(JE 



Chapter /; Chaugc*: Theory and Impl^wentafclon 

111 thia chapl rjv wo prcsout obsisrvatioriti uu thu chaugu i)locie, B in 
thu Alum Kock school UiHtrict during t;ho fir^t yuar ol' the vcH^ch^o' 
dumons t ration and fcho iduaa which guidcul that pi'oceBS. 

Basic changes in the allocation ot' r«3Sourco8 and authority, nuch 
as those causad by thu voucher demonstration in Alum Rock, disturb and 
altor the basic social surucUuro of an urganlj^ation. R0I06, iutarna'. 
interest groups, thu status system, belieTs of mombcrs of the organi- 
sation, patterns of participation and dependency, are all affiicted in 
such broad organlk:ational changos. Long-established procedures which 
Qmbody past decisions, compromises, and commitments, are altered or 
abolished. Such changes, in turn, alter tho career prospects of indi- 
viduals, and bring new indices to the fore for the judging of ividlvidual 
and group performance. 

In a well-established organlrsatlon, such as the Alum Rock school 
district, with veteran personnel, change affects the past investment 
thai individuals have made in building reputations, learning skills, 
advancing careers, and extending friendships and group affiliations. 
Sucu change not only threatens to alter the significance of what has 
been done In the past, It sets off chains of unpredictable consequences 
for che future. When roles, participation, and dependency patterns 
are in flux, no one can be sure where the system will come to rest, 
or even whether an equilibrium will be establishtui. The.^e sources of 
uncertainty tend to build anxiety in all participants about what the 
change may portrnd. 

As noted in earlier chapters, change causes a drain on the physi-- 
cal and emotional energy available within tht^ organisation. The change 
process consumes energy because new procedures, new policies, and new 
relationships must be bu xl, and also because tfiose building p)rocesses 
must be constantly monitored. On r.he other hand, any change promising 
good results can also be energising and galvanic inf> . 



Bill: b(v^i4aiu;u^ tMmtij^e Is ciumpli^x auvl unu^rtiAlu^ aiul bocauni? It at- 
tij^ti; ifiUiUi^y uxpc?adiui bv piU:t:.iv^i{)antii| ilw uhaui^i^ prucjeHH in not 
likely i;o bt^ rapid aiul vioutinuou^; but railiut hXow ami UlBUuntJauouB. 
TUv t)ri',atii;:ation appoaiTi to Bpurt i:\>rwai:w toi* a time cjuly to I'Oiit, 
couftoiidauc iL3tvlt:| and tako. ».tc)aU (}i the impact ol* thu cJumgc i>o far 
accompUHlkKi* 

Siniultaauouslvi tha pacc^ of chaun^^^ i^ do|JCiidi>nt upon the uioralu 
ami OKpoctatioii oi thoiM} iuvvhlvod. lu piH'luda of difficult traaBitioni 
uiw huatfs uut only we lu:>adod in tin i*Lj;hL dii^Cvitiuu?^' bat also 

**Caii wo vually du it?'* Pattiuipant^^ in thu chauj:,^ prooOvSy aru oon« 
st^)ntly soarclUnv\ for Bi^^ais ot whothrn^ the oxpoctations aiu uousistout 
with the amount ot t^hango that idiouid bi^ accutupiishud. Knoouraging 
wordy frum orgaui^^.atioa luadern or oatsidu Boureosi and optimistic 
aBtf; Mi nm'Mits, uan provide a boont to morale and the dutcmination to 
press onward* In thic roapact, tavorablo media (^.>vora8e in Alum Rock 
<o»g.| lJi^.L^i^*.9£lLJi^^^ roprasunted a Bignif iuaut torce driving 
the dumoustration toward ju'<^'itur taffort and a higher probability of 
success* 

We have-* alno r.uon that tloc iHioni^s nwde in the eonte;<t of the change 
procesa of Leti havi:^ an unc.ortain c^ffuet that nvikos thorn doubtful as a 
guide for Hub^Joqucnl action. Onv uwamplo ip> the joint doeision that 
was reached to provide for uho closing of miii-jriehool^ Kubjoat to the 
approval of tho Super inCi.MuUMit. Did thi) dfsclHion mc^an that individual 
classes withlti ml.ni-schoo ! a r.onld be rlosud vnthnui Superintendent 
approval V DJd cho doc'isinii mc^ni tliai c]oRini>f5 coi.ild only be approved 
if Ejubaoqupnt ^xpaasi'Mi wai4 Lako piact?? Who would monitor the 
impl cmontat: ion o\ i\w dt?ctf:UonV What; wore t'\o sanctioui^ of ihQ deci- 
^ioxx wasn't obiu'rvrd? Trum \A\v iMTsju'ct i vt* of the individual, pt'tncipal, 
would it appear fo be a r(Mirrssi*M} to central atithoritv to abide by 
the. dec:iai(Mi ralh^'r tlian merely iiivp it lip serviei'? What pr^HOudent 
would be establl«he<l it priiv'ipaLs hi!^;an to reque>:t. written pormitJBion 
for actions tlu v wishtui to ( ik*.* within their own buildinj^s? 

Dru* I J. inns in Alum Koek ol i.^p r^Mtected an i>TluM^•lnee of the opera™ 
tional problems that would bv cuieount ered in tlioir impl tMiientatiotu In 



Thu rcnm'Hiy is u.^ually to go back and r«oou«itlor thu urtginal aoclsion 
iu t;lu'. Uftlit oi what hat* hotui utusuunteml. llowcvtji', in ilm context of 
rapid uhange, some othvji;' topic oi; dispute ha.o oi:t;uu pushed the, deci- 
sion in cjuoHtion I'rom uuntcf stagu. 

I'urfhui.-, bQcausu of the pau« oJ; changu, and the bubbling up ot" 
iiuw pi-obieraG, coupled wiLh chi3 luulinatioa to ioavu dociHiona unrecorded, 
soma dociaious wi^ro noorly coimtiunicatad to other inturostud partici- 
pants. Thus, "dyulsioumaking" soniutiniuy sGomod to cruatQ inoro confu- 
sion than it uUininattHi. 

All of the foregoing factors show that the change process inevi- 
tably placed severe domands on th*?. trust existing within the organiza- 
tion, both on an interpersonal and an intergroup level in Alum Rock. 
As individuals or organiaation aubunits began to act in unexpected 
ways because of the change pi-occss, they often created unanticipated 
probloma for other people. The initiation of RECAP (see Chapter 4) 
is a prime example of tl.s unexpected placing of burdens on organiza- 
tional participants, the school secretaries, which had not been ade- 
quately anticipated. 

As a result of such dislocations, the system quickly developed 
high requirements for reassurance of the benign or constructive intent 
behind tlio changes, and reassurance of the willingness to reconsider 
mischevious actions. The Superintendent, and to a lesser extent, the 
voucher Project Director, were constantly thrown into the position of 
smoothing ruffled feelings and attempting to ameliorate conflicts of 
proce< :-0F5 as they arose. 

HoiiiMs ,ibi>iiL how organizations change, and personal values, play 
an important, roh- in the changt.- process. Reliefs are important be- 
causo they l.jlp shape the natun; i)f the change instituted and because 
Lhey aiTot L the wiJlingnoss of the sy.stem tn runegotiate old arrange- 
ments to aiTommodatf change. Values are crucial because they determine 
whoLlior iniJividuals or );roups within the organ i ;'.at ion become committed 
to supporting or subverting change. interviews revealed that indivi- 
duals and groups within the district tei-dcd tn supptuM: or oppose change 



btHiaiifto of it^i tlirocr. liitpact on l\w fosourct'?*, uiulor their control and 
i\hM lHH:{4Uc4e ut tlu? ImpliUfU ioun ol ahanj;*:^ ^'or thuir siatua, group 
arj-iiiat un\, ri»putai,iun, and sfiuBe ui' porFional uTf ioacy witivin the 
organi^.atlon* Bxc.luslvu aCtontion tu fiuanciaL incontivos provides 
au .Luaduquato guide to uudovstandiag how a school district, such as 
Alum Rock, will adapt, mold, and implement a voucher demonstration* 

Finally, luadership is crucial in the change process. Leadership 
huipH shape buliufs about the need for change and establishes directior 
for change. Leaders render judgments about how well change is suc- 
ceeding, and therefore have an effect on morale within the system, 
LeaderE5hip must deal with unanticipated effects of change and make 
sure that grievances and conflict do not accumulate to tVie extent 
that the change itself is subject to rejection. Leaders must assure 
individuals and groups that, to maintain and build personal security 
and esteem witliin the organisation, they need not resist changG, In- 
deed, In Its more coercive moments, leadership can indicate that res- 
pect and security within the organization requirf^ individual willing- 
ness to change and to undertake risky acts. 

In sum, organisational change is complex and subtle. It leads 
to a multitude of unexpected outcomes that must be addressed. It 
places a heavy burden on trust and energy within the organization and, 
to facilitate It, dedicated, sensitive, and highly energetic leader- 
ship is ne^eded. In comparison, established procedures, even when 
imperfect; are likely to be remembered with some fondness after the 
turbulence of the ciiange process becomes a reality. 

The degree to which ono may be satisfied with the paae of change 
is highly dependent upon one*s perspective. To the casual outside 
observer tho pace of cliange may appear slow, the obstacles merely the 
reflection of laziness, the protection of established prerogatives, 
or thp selfish pursuit, of indivLdiial '\self-interest . A closer and 
more finegrained observation indicates the difficulties we have des- 
cribed. Many of those dif f irultios appear in thr subtlety of daily 
interactions within the organi saLi(MK As :\ rosult, they aru more 
likely to hv noticed by, and appear more real to, those who are close 
to the change process t:hnn to those who view it from afar. 
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Vli« Alum l^j-'k .ii'iiiuiiiiU'ation is an atiuiiipL to duttinninu the coii- 
aequenc-s oi a spc'cific voucher proposal for school rf.form. But the 
course of the detaon-'tration in Alum Rock has been shaped not only by 
the voucher model but by organizational factors, as described above, 
and also by a partially conflicting theory of educational change es- 
poused by the distrii-t's administrative leadership. 

Wo will deKcribe the 1)16 of these two partially conflicting 
theories and compare and contrast the essential elements of voucher 
theory and the locaMy espouse.l theory of change. Finally, we will 
describe the leadership fa.:yle ot the district Superintendent as he 
sought to implement that lo- illy espoused theory. 

F actors Involv^Hl in ChanRcs of School District Performance 

In Alum Rock or elsewhere, several factors are influential in 
molding school district responses. 

1. Community chiraci- ristics . Social class, race, income levels, 
occupational siructu*:^ and political groupings play an im- 
portant role in af fecti the behavior of school districts. 

2. i'ersonal Ltius ii participants. Past studies of change ef- 

l orts in educat on have dr.ivi mut h attention to the person- 
alities and "sel -interests" -)f participants. 
5. ilistory and tlie t' 1 'W ot exterral events. School district 
response to a specific innovation depends on the historical 
i-ontext of riuj organization and the simultaneous flow of 
-)Liic'.r probii-ms, issues, and deadlines. 
A. Organ i>.ati oil coinpeloiice. :\nd icr .nology. The effectiveness 
oi ati..'mptt.Ml c.iiangL'S in orj^anixat ions is rulated to the or- 
ganisation's past (!xporienrt' with tlitnr Lochno Logies and 
•jreviously d<.'voIopiMi skills. [-or exampk', wo VN^ould expect 
that expfrinuMiLs- wit.ii p roi; rannic-d readinn instruction wouJd 
Li.:Pal to have dirferont. results depending upon the previous 
fxper i.e;u-.' o| teaeiiors and stu^':Mits in usitie, sucli instrui;- 
tional St r/it o;,: i es and tlie attitudes r.hev iiavc developed 
toward t iieiu. 
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^. Orgaru/at ional Htnu'turf, Tho exlsLinn .st rm*{ ur».' ol iutluciii'i' 
aiui aulliorUy in an orj;anizat Ion han iiiipnrtant hiipl ii-at ion.s 
for many types of intervention. I'or uxamplt?, if a new syst(?m 
of individualized instruction is to be linpiemented in a dist- 
rict without experience in these techniques, this strategy 
might experience great difficulties. 
6. Current theories held by the organization. Organizatioiial 
behavior is shaped by Justifications, rationales, and expla- 
nations of why things are done in a certain way. Wlien con- 
sidered together, these constitute a "world view;" an accepted 
way of linking cause and effect; a framework for explaining 
why certain phenomena tend to accompany other phenomena; a 
reflection of the values currently held or being experimented 
with by the organization chat is changing. The norms for 
behavior in an organization are closely linked to such "theo- 
ries." UTien '^xt^rnal reformers intervene in an organizational 
setting, the consequences of their intervention are influenced 
not only by the theories held by the reformers but also by 
the theories currently held within the organization. 
In Alum Rock we found that voucher theory was interacting, some- 
times strengthening, sometimes conflicting with, a distinguishable 
wor.'d view both explicit and implicit in the operation of the local 
school system. Parts of this world view were consciously held, and 
often temocl "decentralization" by administrators and teachers in 
Alum i^ock; other parts became noticeable as we observed behavior and 
tried to trace a plausible relationship between behavior and the models 
o£ the world that might be current within the organization. 

Ko one within the district called this world view a "local theory." 
We have Inpost-d that term. We have done so because to understand the 
nature of tho demonstration and to communicate our data, analyses, and 
undorsian-l ing we felt compelled to articulate a theory composed of the 
ideas and concepts tl:at appeared to play an important role within the 
decLsionmakint; system of tlie srhooi distri.t:L. 

■i'lu- (iKi) vnuchcr theory was dc.J ivert^d to the demonstration in an 
explicit and we 1 1 -art iculated form. It required little effort to grasp 
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Its essenr JnlR. The art I cu I at ion of tliu orj-.uii xal ion's uwn "local 
theory" rLHiuiretl grcattn- effort. In this respect, our roJe has been 
that of the detective seeking to piece evidence together. The evi- 
dence comes from the district and the participants in the demonstra- 
tion. The construction and articulation is ours. We hope participants 
in Alum Rock will recognize the elements of the "local theory;" the 
overall form, and some of its derived implications and necessary assump- 
tions, will -appear new to many of them. To Insure that distortions 
of synthesis and interpretation are attributed to us, we have given 
their theory a name — "local theory." 

Thus, we assert that the first year of the voucher demonstration 
has been sliapt.-d by community characteristics, personalities, outside 
events, organi/at ional structure and technology, and the confluence 
of two theories of educational change. 

We now turn to an examination of the two theories. 

OEO Vouchor Theory 

lUsewherc we have discussed the development of voucher theory and 
its essential elements. Here we wish merely to recapitulate its key 
elements. 

Context and Mechanism . Thv intensified interest in .school vouchers 
during the past decade has occurred within a context of continuing dis- 
tress over the fact that poor and minority children display achievement 
levels in schoois, basi.:d upon conventional tests and measures, far 
below those of children from affluent families. GEO voucher theory 
rejects the not.lDn that poor and minority children are inher-ently 
inferior a:id places ttu' prinuiry burden for failure upon the schools, 
not upon the children or their tamiUos. The voucher concept seeks 
to extend t.u poor families a range of educational options similar to 
those already possessed by more affluent families in this society. 

Thus, the key vehicle for educational reform within OEO voucher 
theory is the provisi.on of si.hool clioico for poor parents. OKO voucher 
thf.iry st-es t lie futidam.^nta I rduc.i t i<in.! I pr<ihl.'!n .-ts r.tu' provision of 

By Voucher Tlu'ory" wt- mem tlw t r;;u lattMl .tjinptMisatory model, 

as distinguished from other models, such ,-is the i-riedman model.' 
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innppropr iate li^rms ot' schooling sorviLtiH, atu! ixuutK (hat ihv ansWiM 
♦mist: \iv within an impruvud marketplace fur inliirat iona 1 s<«rvicuf>. ThlH 
tluH)ry ckM'ivus t'l'om traditional artd well-*kaown nunluls o( thu tiiruaonili' 
marketplace. According; to the theory^ consumers can derive an increase 
in the utility they experience from schooling only ii the marketplace 
they confront provides: 

!• Choices, The consumer must be given a range of schooling 
choices so that he or she can make ;:he selection most appro- 
priate to perceived needs. In OEO voucher theory, only the 
consumer, not the school professional, can be entrusted with 
the final selection. 
2. Purchasing power. Consumers must have adequate resources to 
purchase the schooling service of their choice. The major 
dif f ertinc^.r^ between the Friedman and Jencks model revolve 
around the distribution of purchasing power and the constraints 
that should be placed on the exercise of that purchasing 
\>ower. 

3* Information. The provision of choices and the just distri- 
bution of purchasing power are inadequate to a proper opera- 
tion of the marketplace. The consumer must also have know- 
ledge of the choices available so that he or she can make 
an informed choice, (This information function receives 
virtually no notice by Friedman.) Jencks suggests that the 
Kducational Voucher Authority undertake this vital responsi- 
bility but provides Little detail as to how the function can 
best be performed • 

rhus, both tlio Friedman and Jencks models assume the 
following chain of cau.va t ion : 

a. Purchasing power is t^iven to consumers who were pre^ 
viously unabln to exercise choices, 

b. 'liie newly empowered consumers wil] knowledgeably 
demand the provision of schoo.1 ing st^rvices in new 
ways • 

c. The supply side' ol' ihc tuhicat. i < .n.i 1 marketplace, 
sensing tlie shift in cc nsumer demand, will organi^-e 
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and provide different and more appropriate schooling 
services. 

d. Children will be better served in the improved mar- 
ketplace and parental satisfaction will increase. 

e. Educational firms and organizations providing de- 
sired services will proliferate and prosper. Edu- 
cational firms and organizations t.hat are unrespon- 
sive to consumer demand will perish. 

Assumptions . GEO voucher theory proceeds on a number of assump- 
tions. Some of them follow: 

1. Parents have the proper aspirations for their children and 
their choices will be guided by those aspirations. The edu- 
ci^tional choices are to be made by the parents, not the 
schools or the children. 

2. Parents have, or can develop, clear preferences in terms of 
the educational experience they desire for their child. 
These preferences can provide an operational guide to sup- 
pliers of schooling. 

3. Parents, are competent to gather information about alternative 
school choices, and to make choices appropriate to their as- 
pirations. Parents wish to make these choicen and have the 
time and intelligence to gather information and to process 
it. 

A. There aro operational standards and procedures for collecting 
and disseminating information on schooling choices to parents. 
This includes an assumption that evaluative devices (such as 
tests) are available to provide valid data on student prog- 
ress and to aid in the diagnosis of student needs. 

5. Existing schooling organisations can provide different and 

more satisfying fonns of education and more effective schooling 
organ i;^.at ions are ready to enter the marketplace or can be 
(;rgvin i zed . 

h. Schools in demand by consumers can be exparidod to accommodate 
more students without harming the educational program. 
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?• The marUetplaoe provides sulflcient inceutlveH to Insure tliu 

expansion of popular schools* 
8, The introduction oi competition, by itself, wi^ill enhance, not 

harm, the effectiveness of current schools and teachers. 
This is an imposing list of assumptions. BecauHC of the nature 
of the Alum Rock demonstration, not all of these assumptions are being 
fully tested* 

^ 'Local Theory" 

already noted, what we terra "local theory" is, in fact, an 
elaboration and articulation of concepts related to the management 
of change which emerged from our study of the Alum Rock school system. 
At times this local theory (which, as stated earlier, is implicit 
rather than articulated) has at times been in accord with the imple- 
mentation of the transition voucher model and, at other times, has 
been in conflict with voucher notions. 

Before examining the context and mechanism of the "local theory," 
a brief note is in order concerning the sources of the views we have 
assembled. The major source Ixas been the Superintendent, 
Dr. William J. Jefferds, mainly In personal conversations and at meet-- 
ings. These views, however, are by no means unique to the Superinten- 
dent. Local theory forms a consistent thread through interviews and 
observations with other central office administrators, principals, 
and teachers. Thus, the elements of this theory appear to be widely 
shared in the districtVs staff. 

Context and Mechanism . Thus, it appears that the decentralization 
initiative was apparently first developed by the Superintendent and 
his staff as a consequence of a perceived increase in dissatisfaction, 
among both parents and certificated staff, with the operation and 
effectiveness of the district's schools. These were perceptions of 
subtle factors, because the district has not been characterized by 
employee strikes or the divisive community disputes that have charac- 
terized so many American school districts in the past quarter centui'v. 
Indeed, this tranquility itself appears to have contributed to the 
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thirst for change. Both the Superintendent and several principals 
have conmented that, before the self -conscious effort to change the 
schools in the past rive years, they found themselves bored with their 
jobs. One top administrative official in the district commented that 
he had decided to leave the field of education if the process of man- 
aging the district did not begin to bring more challenge. Thus, de- 
centralization found its impetus in a vague but persistent sense that 
the schools could do more for the children while providing a. more 
fulfilling professional experience for its teachers and administra- 
tors. 

Rather than any dramatic precipitating event, the momentum for 
decentralization appears to have sprung from a gradually rising level 
of expectations. These expectations had caused some staff members to 
search for more satisfaction in their jobs and for some parents to 
want more effective ychools for their children, especially in terms 
of instruction in such basic skills as reading. 

The local theory represents a strategy for energizing teachers 
and administrators and, in economic terminology, to change the type 
of schooling services supplied to the community. Thus, it shares 
with general voucher theory an intention to change the behavior of 
suppliers in education. However, the local theory relies upon dif- 
ferent mechanisms than does voucher theory: 

1. A Recurrent Hawthorne Effect. The theory candidly asserts 
the value of change for the sake of change. Thus, the pro- 
cess of change Is valued per se, along with the ends that 
any specific change may bring. The theory holds that recur- 
ring change causes a constant reevaluation of performance 
by school staff and a heightened sense, among the staff, of 
the importance of the work they have undertaken. In this 
way, change contributes to p)ride, and pride is seen as an 
essential ingredient in creating successful schools. Bore- 
dom is an enemy of good schools. Indeed, the theory seeks 
to create a norm favoring change so that those who are not 
involved in one or another type of change will feel uncomfortable 
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with the system. Group norms favoring change ar^^ seen> within 
the theory, as a major incentive for more change* 

2. Changed patterns of participation. The theory sees the ini- 
tiation of thfc chain of causation leading to change in an 
altered pattern of decisionmaking within the schools. Inter*- 
nally, by bringing parents, comruunity groups, and employee 
organizations (both certificated and classified) more directly 
into the decisionmaking process, it is assumed that the agenda 
for issues to be confronted and problems to be solved will be 
changed. Thus, school professionals are more likely to be 
devoting their attention and energy to new challenges. Exter- 
nally, by bringing other agencies (government, universities, 
private firms) and their objectives, into working contact 
with the district staff there will be a communication of new 
ideas and new methods. 

3. The use of constituent organizations to aggregate demands and 
to negotiate policy. Local theory assumes that as participa- 
tion increases, so will the expression of varying views. As 
the expression of requests and demand increases, it becomes 
increasingly risky to ignore such requests and demands. 

Thus, there is a need for a system that will aggregate the 
views of the participants and a means for negotiating differ- 
ences that emerge.. Organizations within the district are used 
for this purpose. Citizen advisory groups of various kinds 
proliferar.e; increasing reliance is placed upon the Certifi-- 
cated Employees Council anJ other employee organizations. 
As constituent organizations aggregate the demands, the func- 
tion of top management turn.s tn the negotiation process and 
the process of conflict resolution rather than the unilateral 
dictation of change. Increased participation, and an organized 



The Superintendent reiers to this process as the ^'Shooting Star'* 
process. By attaching the district to a ''Shooting Star" (a project or 
idea originated outside the organization), fresh ideas and perspectives 
will be integrated into the organization. 
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system tor raising and negotiating issues » is seen as having 
scjveraL functions: 

a. As more individuals and groups express themselves, 
there is an Increasing probability that policy deci- 
sions will be sensitive to their desires. Partici- 
pant satisfaction increases, and participants give 

a higher level of support to the district, 

b. Even where participant desires are not satisfied, 
the participants perceive that their views have been 
given fair consideration. The legitimacy of the 
decisionmaking process is increased and participant 
groups are less prone to conflict even in those cases 
where decisions are adverse. 

c. As the process of raising problems becomes easier, 
it becomes more likely that problems will come to 
the attention of the organization before they have 
reached crisis proportions. 

4. Increased autonomy for schools. It is assumed that individual 
school staffs wish to do a better job and that parents at each 
school are capable of articulating the needs of their children. 
Therefore, the system decentralizes certain decisions (par- 
ticularly in the area of curriculum and budget) to the indi- 
vidual school-site level. Each school is in a better position 
to resolve local problems and to take advantage of local 
opportunities without involving central staff and centralized 
authority. 

* 

The unclear limits of decentralized authority have been a cause 
of continuous debate within the administrative staff. In the case of 
some principals, less authority than thoy had hoped was decentralized 
to the school level. For example, affirmative action policies are 
enforced centrally. In addition, schools are expected to follow guide- 
lines on citizen participation and thus to share some of their newly 
won decentralized authority. It should be noted that not all principals 
or staffs setik more authority. Some are more comfortable with a cen- 
tralized system and are pleased when the central authority relieves them 
of the burden of decisionmaking. 
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5, Increase staff training. Changing patterns of participation, 
and new school autonomy, cause a redefinition of roles and a 
need for new skills. Thei;e skills are seen as including not 
only the traditional areas of improving teaching skills or 
budgeting skills but also interpersonal skills in communica- 
tion (see Chapter 6 for a discussion of HRC training). The 
training program is thus designed to improve intrastaff com- 
munication and problem solving. The skills expected to result 
from such training are seen as contributing to an environment 
where teachers learn from other teachers, administrators 
learn from other administrators, and there is a more rapid 
diffusion of promising practices throughout the system. This 
implies a growing degree of trust in personal relations through- 
out the district. 

6. Increased resource levels. As new issues and new projects 
proliferate in the change process, the demand for district 
financial resources increases. A major function of top 
management becomes the procuring of more money for special 
projects. 

Thus, if one wished to sketch the local theory, one could say 
that it identifies increased participation in decisionmaking as the 
impetus for change; new ideas generated inside and outside the system 
as the vehicles for change; extra money as the fuel for running a 
system wLth high levels of change; use of training, staff organiza- 
tions, and citizen advisory groups as means of detecting a^id resolving 
conflict that accompanies change; and increased staff pride and ex- 
citement, along with parental satisfaction and support, (^s the objec- 
tive of the change process. (See Flgurt: 7.1 for a pictorial represen- 
tation of the local theory.) 

Assumptions. As in the OEO voucher theory, a number of assumptions 
are built into the local theory. Some of them are: 

1. The theory assumes that people within the system wish to change, 
or at least a sufficiently large proportion wish to change, 
so group norms favoring change can be developed and maintained. 
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diwotu .1 'cvi'Met; ijortxua ol' t;U«ir iUteuulou and uiuifgy to U)- 
j).],onu3nt. in},- hcIujoJ. clmn^^v^ ll»an l.vs oonvtnitionaliy exiJuciUid. 

3, it asHum^H that; l-.'aln.iug in iutiv'tporscual t'.ommiuUcatlon skills 
t:aci.Ul;au».iti intra -orgaiii^sational ootmmmiuation anU loaining 

as distinKuishud t'roiu liotitorirtg tlu; growth oi' ttlique.vS within 
tho. oigani^alUm, 

4. It aasiuuiis that cvcr-lncroaainB rcQourue.^ aro available to 
fuel the chanfio procoss. 

5* RelaluU to tliG pvovioun assumption, the tho.ory assumes that 
a gr^n/ing nunibur o£ ponr-ibly conflicting demands can be nego- 
tiated and rosoXvcd within thii organizationt 

b. The thi^ory assumus that participants will bo satisfied to 
aggrugata Uciuands aii rulativoly low levels in the organiza- 
tion (Gtg. citizen advisory couuaittees, employee organizations , 
school sites) without also appealing decisions to top levels 
(e.g. the Board or Superintendent ) and thus ox^r^rload the de-- 
cisionniaking process. Local theory seems to ignore two potent 
forces leading to a raultiplicatJon of demands on top decision- 
makers: 

a. A participr.nt gains in personal status by having his 
or her demand considered at the highest level of the 
organisation rather than being satisfied with a school 
site decision. This is an incentive to appeal to top 
decisionmakers. 

b. If top decisionmakers (e.g. the Superintendent and 
his staff) are more receptive to demands than local 
administrators, demands will begin to flow directly 
to the cop . 

Overload un top decisionmakers is a prominent and constant danger 
that characueri^'.o.s both local theory and practice. Avoiding overload 
requires that the financial resources and negotiating skills and energy 
of the district, exceed the resource and time requirements of problems 
generated by increasing denuind. 



c. Am pHopl« learn to participate, and gain personal 
riatjsf action from being part oi the decisionmaking 
procnas, thay may begin to generate new problems 
simply as a means of insuring their continued parti- 
cipation. 

7. The theory assumes that the change process itself will cause 
greater pride in school staffs and thus more effective school! 

Cone Uis ions 

Both OEO voucher theory and local theory are directed toward 
changing the supply response in local schools. Both ube changes in 
participation in decisionmaking as a mechanism to increase and alter 
the types of demands made upon school organizations in the belief 
that laew demands will cause new supply responses. 

Thus, neither theory is concerned with a specific curriculum 
change. They aim at creating a general process that will produce a 
host of school and curriculum changes. Neither theory depends upon 
direct intervention in the home or neighborhood environment as a means 
of increasing school performance. 

Neither theory asserts that educational change is only possible 
as a result of changes in the larger society, such as changes in the 
social class structure of society. 

OEO voucher theory is concerned with the improved operation of 
educational markets; it asserts that suppliers of schooling respond 
primarily to economic incentives. 

Local theory is concerned with the improved operation of an edu- 
cational organization; it asserts that suppliers of schooling respond 
primarily to the norms of th^ organization in which they function. 

Both theories aim at promoting the evolution of educational insti- 
tutions. OEO voucher theory holds that competition and selection are 
the means to be used. If current participants in the provision of 

Advocace.s of both thoovies have argued that as parents become 
more efficacious participants in school decisionmaking, the home en- 
vironment for students will improve in various ways. However, these 
are indirect consequences of the theory if they exist at all. 
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suhooliug learn new skills in the procesii that is a by-product within 
lliK^ voucher fraint^.work» Conversely, learning and adaptation by ..uirent 
participant's is the central focus of evolution within the local theor^y* 
CEO voucher theory assumes that evolution requires the entrance of new 
suppliers and the demise of unresponsive suppliers. Local theory as- 
sumes a minimum of entrance and exit of new schools but emphasizes 
changes within current schools and personnel. 

In the first year of the demonstration we found that ideas involving 
individual parent choice, diversity of educational programs, and in** 
creased school site decisionmaking were well-accepted in the district, 
and significant progress was made toward implementing these concepts. 

On the other hand,, independent evaluation of educational programs; 
increased collective parent participation in school decisionmaking; and 
the centrally diiected parent counseling programs encountered many 
obstacles. In part, these obstacles arose out of the conflict among 
differing personalities and the persistence of school procedures from 
the past. But, as we have sought to indicate, they also arose from 
the partially differing world view expressed in the voucher theory and 
the local theory of educational change* 
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Chaptor 8: Transition in the Uistributiou of Administrative Authority 



Of central importance in the Implementation of the demonstration 
has been the response of the central staff (Assistant Superintendents 
and Directors) to the Superintendent's broad "decentralization" initi- 
ative. 

Observers of attempts at change within organizations, including 
school districts, have oft an remarked on the power of middle-level 
central staff officials to subvert and sabotage such change efforts. 
This was decidedly not the case in Alum Rock, and our attention is 
turned first to the compliance which central office officials exhibited 
toward the dramatic changes initiated b;, Jefferds. 

Our understanding must proceed fi'om an understanding of the his- 
torical context of the change effort. Before Jefferds 's appointment 
as Superintendent, the affairs of the district had been characterized 
by a high degree of central office control over activities at the 
school site. This far-reaching and meticulous control extended not 
only to broad questions of re.source allocation and personnel selection 
but also to the details of curriculum and teaching style through a 
system of "supervisors" of teachers deployed from the central office. 
U^hile this centralization of authority may have sprung in part from 
the unique personalities of prior Superintendents, it also served to 
facilitate the orderly growth of the district during its years of ex- 
plosive enrollment increases. In the rapidly expanding Alum Rock 
system of the niid-]950s to late 1960s, school site personnel, includ- 
ing principals ami ter^^ihers, were often characterized by youth and 
inexperience. Central office control provided a steady hand at the 
tiller that served to give the district a sense of order and direction. 

In the 1950s, the demography of organizational growth in A]um Rc:k 
thrust a number of young men into positions of central office authority 
early in their careers. Many of them remain in top administrative 
positions today. All of the top administrative officers of the dis- 
trict (with the exception of two top Chicano officials who were employed 



In 1968 and 1969) have been timployees of the organi;5ati.on for more 
than 15 years* Tht^se veteran administratars were promoted within a 
system. of centralized control; learned to function within a system of 
centralii?ed control; and formed close and long-lasting friendships in 
their small administrative circle. 

However, while these top officials were "maturing^' in office, a 
number of men of similar age and background were succeeding to posi- 
tions of principal and assistant principal. But as these site admin- 
istrators grew more experienced, the possibility for promotion shrank 
rapidly. District enrollment began to level off, leading to a slower 
expansion of central office positions. Pressure for affirmative action 
meant that the few administrative positions that did open up, even at 
the principal level, were given almost exclusively to black and Chicano 
candidates. And, to compound the mobility problem, school districcs 
elsewhere were also experiencing decelerated growth, with fewer new 
administrative openings. 

Thus, the corps of principals increasingly became a group of men 
with sufficient experience to assume higher administrative posts but 
with no place to go. And, apparently, they began to chafe under the 
strongly centralized system of control. Controls that were acceptable 
a few years earlier apparently became unacceptable to many principals 
as the 1960s drew to a close. As one of the top district officials 
commented, many principals developed deep feelings of resentment about 
the way in which they were '^treated like children" by the central 
office. Memories of past "injustices*' began to accumulate among the 
principals . 

The central office adir.inistrators began to sense the tide of 
resentment. At the beginning of Jefferds's service as Superintendent, 
they remained an elite, but a resented elite. The central office ad- 
ministrators did not enjoy being resented by the principals and this 
was probably one incentive to sharing decisionmaking authority. 

But there were other factors. A new array of community problems, 
related to the rapidly changing ethnic composition of the district, 
increased the number of problems facing central administrators. Ths^ir 
jobs were becoming more difficult at a time when others were chafing 
to share their authority. 
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Further, a national sense of disenchantment with schooling began 
to take shape in the late 1960s. Thus, a vague but persistent sense 
that "something was wrong" seems to have taken hold in Alum Rock, in 
line with national sentiments and because of the growth of new local 
problems . 

Jeff eyas's proposals for decentralization were cast into this 
milieu. Even if different conditions had existed, central adminis- 
trators might have been inclined to support Jefferds. For these 
officials, Bill Jefferds was an old and good friend. Further, they 
held his administrative capabilities in awe. For them he was a man 
of warm personality, endless energy, and great mental acuity. He was, 
and is, a man viewed with deep affection by his central office col- 
leagues. Further, decentralization was not a wild idea that took root 
only in Jefferds's mind. Decentralization was becoming an idea "in 
good currency" in the thinking and writing about educational adminis- 
tration. It was also blessed and endorsed by HRC, the management 
consultant firp,. Thus, decentralization was a reasonable idea pro- 
pounded by a trusted leader. 

Finally, the security of their own social group within the central 
office provided a measure of reassurance to top administrators that a 
decentralization of authority would not threaten their own personal 
investment of time and belief in the district. The HRC training helped 
to build these interpersonal ties in the central office and to strengthen 
their inclination to take a risk on behalf of decentralization. Tired 
of mounting problems, and secure in their own social group within the 
organization, they apparently were ready to accept a plausible sugges- 
tion to shed some of their power. 

Thus, decentralization btcame a way of "promoting" principals 
within iho system, not by bringing the.n into the central office but by 
incrtjaslng the scope and authority of their positions. For their own 
part, most of r.he principals were ready to grasp the increased autonomy. 

In this context, the voucher demonstration became a fortuitous 
vfhicle to move more rapidly in the direction of decentralization while 
providing some extra dollars that the district felt it needed so badly 
in viev of their history of relative penury amon^ surrounding districts. 
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Response of: the Princlpalrj 
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Most of the principals were eager for more authority and autonomy. 
Decentralization held out the promise of a new role and new status 
within the district. These were matters of fundamental significance 
for the professionals whose principles and personal Identity were 
wrapped up in the organiEation to which they had committed a signi- 
ficant portion of their lives. 

The emotional involvement of the principals in decentralization 
was by no means solely a self-seeking one. The rhetoric, and to some 
extent the reality, of American schooling constantly reminds principals 
and teachers of their possible impact on the future of the children 
they serve. Neither the position of school teacher nor school principal 
is a lofty one in American life. But there is a real sense of obliga- 
tion infused in such roles for many who occupy them. In their dis- 
cussions of '*what kids need** one senses a certain desire among 
principals and teachers to be fashionable. But there is also a genuine 
concern, a sincere belief in the ultimate significance of their work 
for children. Especially in a low-income district such as Alum Rock 
there is ofcen a keon sense, on the part of teachers and administrators, 
of the harsh fate that awaits many of their students. These school 
employees often sincerely seem to want their institutions to fulfill 
the rhetoric of American education and to help their students to get an 
**even break.'* Their past experience tells them they have rarely been 
successful, however, and they lack any clear design for making the 
promise of equal opportunity come true. 

The principals are also emotion^illy involved because their per- 
sonal identities are bound up with their careers. For the principals 
in Alum Rock there is the frustration of truncated chances for pro- 
motion. For all of the principals there is the recurrent 'evidence — the 
low test results and the subsequent educational and occupational 
careers of their students — that they lack a clear instructional tech- 
nology to make their schools effective in improving the learning and the 
lives of the children they .-^orve. This adds to theii frustration. 

For some, but not all principals, the combination of frustration 
and ambition caused them to seek more autonomy and authc^rity. And, 

ERIC 
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apparently, it was from the ranks of this subgroup of principals that 
the volunteers for the voucher demonstration came. 

Acknowledging the lack of apparent impact of their schools upon 
children, and diminished prospects for future promotion within the 
system.*- these principals regarded more money and autonomy as plausible, 
ways to make their schools work better and ' to derive a greater sense 
of satisfaction from their jobs. 

The voucher principals were not ready to view the cession of more 
authority from the central office as a charitable gift. Indeed, the 
rhetoric of decentralization declared that the new authority was theirs 
by right. 

Response oz Central Office Administrators 

The movement toward decentralization served to create ambiguity 
in the relation of school site to central office. There was no precise 
plan or blueprint for the distribution of power and authority under a 
''decentralized" system. Indeed, central to the "local theory'* of 
change that guided the Superintendent's action, wa-: the notion that 
top leadership could help initiate and facilitate such decentralization 
but that the details of the new roles and new relationships had to be 
worked out by the participants, central staff and school site staff. 
The Superintendent was prepared to live with the ambiguity about the 
precise direction in which those negotiated relations might move. 

But both the central administrators and the principals, while 
content to undergo a certain amount of turmoil and change, craved the 
establishment of a new equilibrium, a precise delineation of the new 
limits of responsibility and authority. As has often been noted by 
observers of school syste-ns, the imposition of order and discipline is 
a major function of the schools. Therefore, administrators within 
such systems may crave such order and predictability in their own 
organizational relationships more than might be the case in other 
organizations. 

The principals constantly pressed forward to test the limits of 
their new role- Rather than bringing serenity to the lives of central 
office administrators, decentralization brought an increased number of 
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prob«s from thti school site for more discretion, moro resources, more 
independence from central control. One central administrator saw in 
this constant probing an "issue of warning to other districts." He 
compared the principals to students from a traditionally oriented 
classroom who are suddenly given the full rein of an "open classroom." 
Characteristically, the sudden assumption of freedom from past rules, 
and the consequent loss of external limits to behavior, leads to chaos, 
at least in the short term. This official perceived the principals' 
constant probing as an attempt to establish the location of the new 
limits. Yet, under the unclear concept of decentralization, no one 
seemed to know where those limits should be set. Rather than the 
sudden and dramatic move toward decentralization, this administrator 
counseled that the move to school autonomy should have been more gradual 
so that no one would "lose his sense of limits" in the process. 

However, both the Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent felt 
that the process of decentralization had been gradual. They had pur- 
posely initiated the decentralization process, district-wide, in the 
area of curriculum (the area where principals had the most competence 
by virtue of their backgrounds as teachers) and then sought to move 
into less familiar functions, such as budgeting. 

Some central officials felt dismay at the reaction of the prin- 
cipals. They v;ere dismayed because decentralization and vouchers had 
not dramatically increased the warmth of their relations with the 
schools and their principals. They were dismayed because the princi- 
pals seemed to place greater and greater emphasis on getting more money. 
And the concept of decentralization gave them few operational limits 
where they felt they could call a halt to growth of "principal power." 
During the first year of the demonstration, they were dismayed because 
the voucher principals and the Superintendent were convening closed 
meetings to which they, were not invited. Somehow the channels of 
consultation seemed to flow less and less through their heads. The 
strong cohesiveness cf tne voucher principals only increased their 
wpprehension. 

And rather than getting simpler, the life of the central office 
dministrator became more comj^lex. The procedures developed over many 
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ycars wero being upset. In personnel, in budgeting, in spGcia.1 services, 
in purt-ha«ing, the rules were changing. The central office staff not 
only had to help determine the new rules but help to figure out new 
procedures to implement them. It became a double burden of change. 

Central office staff also began to sense the discontent of 18 
other schools, the nonvoucher schools. Staffs of these schools felt 
that, in the drive to make the voucher demonstration work, the central 
office was ignoring their problems. 

In the midst of all this, in the spring of 1973, came the neces- 
sity to shape a major new plan to qualify for funds under SB 90. 

Under the thrust of decentralization, central administrators 
were constrained to engage in a good deal of consultation with prin- 
cipals about proposed decisions that would affect the schools in the 
areas of budget, personnel, and other services. This process took 
time, and the central officials often noted that "no one ever said 
that decentralization would make decisionmaking quicker or more 
efficient." For men accustomed to making unilateral decisions, it was 
a frustrating experience. 

The process of consultation and negotiation with principals 
turned out to have heavy emotional overtones. As already noted, the 
voucher principals clung to the concept of decentralization with an 
allegiance of almost religious proportions. The voucher Project 
Director recalled, "Even on issues that seemed to me to be essentially 
tec.hni.cal, the principals approached the discussions as if the issues 
wer6 of cosmic importance, as if tremendous human tides were riding on 
the outcome. 

Both central staff and the principals discovered that the pro- 
cedures of the past embodied long-forgotten compromises and agreements 
which now had to be reexamined in the context of change* Given the 
difficulty of rediscovering the meaning of the old standards, the number 
and complexity of meetings grew enormously. Many meetings, called 
ostensibly "to make decisions" were consumed by largely ritualistic 
attempts to establish the impact of the change process upon the status 
of the various administrative participants in the demonstration. Much 
of the time at meetings involving administrators was devoted to 
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exchanging Int'omation on the current status of problems and personal 
relationships as they were being changed by decentralization and 
vouchers; to identifying role changes and the personal strains that 
such changes induced; and to determining whether the change process was 
out of control. 

Thus, one major administrative impact of the demonstration was to 
raise questions about the status and role of the participants; to cause 
administrators to seek reassurance of their significance and continued 
security in an insecure and changing school district. "Decisionmaking" 
meetings often produced more in the way of group therapy than they did 
in binding decisions. While it led to few direct confrontations, emotio 
often ran high when administrators gathered. 

One important way to provide reassurance to troubled principals 
was to bring them into direct contact with the Superintendent. Knowing 
that their problems, complaints, and disaf fections were known to the 
highest administrative officer in the district often served to calm 
jangled administrative nerves. 

Central office administrators began to sense that decentralization 
had gone "too far, too fast." One official bemoaned the fact that "we 
threw away the old cart before we built a new one." The need for 
"controlled decentralization" began to creep into the language of the 
central office. Several factors appear to have contributed to this 
sense of anxiety. 

1. The central office had previously abandoned its system for 
monitoring activities in the schools (the supervisors) and 
had now lost control over the allocation of substantial 
resources (basic and compensatory vouchers) being poured 
into the six voucher demonstration schools. 

2. Central office administrators could see no supervisory 
system being instituted at the school level to replace the 
old central monitoring system. There seemed little evidence 
that principals were systematically evaluating teachers, for 
example. 
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As a result, central officials had a growing sense of sitting 
atop an anarchy ♦ The principals appeared to be establishing 
"dukedoms,*' in the terminology of one central official. The 
hiring of personnel and the allocation of resources was in- 
creasingly under the control of principals and teachers, yet 
it was the district as a whole that had the obligation to 
pay teachers and to raise the revenue. Central officials 
tended, at times, to criticize principals for wanting authority 
but not accepting the responsibility that went with it for 
Justifying their actions to the Board of Trustees or the 
community. In the language of the central office, the 
•'integrity of the entire district,'' the sense of having a 
unified organization moving in understandable and coordinated 
ways, was endangered. 

At least some central officials became concerned about the 
processes of selecting teachers for mini-schools. They saw 
the mini-schools choosing teachers on the basis of personal 
idiosyncracies, rather than teaching ability. Associated with 
"his concern, was alarm that good, "traditional*' teachers were 
being discriminated against in the drive of some mini-schools 
to appear "innovative." A spokesman for these concerns in the 
central office staff recalled visits by anguished "traditional" 
teachers who felt alienated and unwanted in the voucher demon- 
stration. He conceded that some innovation was useful; that 
peer control of teaching might be constructive; but he worried 
about the loss of individual teacher autonomy in the context 
of the mini-school and the loss of an established system for 
higher officials to monitor the activities of the now influ- 
ential mini-schools. iNor was it clear to this official that 
teachers should be spending precious time on administrative 
matters . 

Some central office officials felt that decentralization 
simply proved to be inefficient. They watched schools and 
principals stumble and struggle to make new procedures work, 
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as in thc^ case of selecting teachers, where the old procedures, 
while not perfect, were easily managed before decentralization. 

As the first year of the demonstration came to a close, it seemed 
that both central office and school-site personnel yearned for a new 
sense of equilibrium in the system. 

Response of the Superintendent 

Perhaps sensing the discontent over the lack of a tiew equilibrium. 
Superintendent Jefferds proposed a new "model" of decentralization in 
the late spring of 1973. Admitting that not all principals were eager 
or ready to take on added responsibility in all facts of administration, 
Jefferds proposed the "A-B-C" package. Under this plan, the principals 
and the central staff would jointly determine a set of administrative 
procedures in the areas of budgeting, curriculum, and personnel, among 
others. In each area the "A" package would provide for centralized 
direction of a school^s activities, the."C" package would provide for 
a high degree of school autonomy, and the "B" package would represent 
an intermediate state. Once the packages were determined, a principal, 
in consultation with the central staff and subject to the approval of 
the Superintendent, could select those he wanted. For example, a 
principal who wanted strong autonomy in curriculum but didn't want to 
be bothered with personnel policy, could select a '*C" package in 
curriculum and an "A" package in personnel. 

Jefferds had hoped to complete the determination of the details 
of each package by the beginning of summer vacation. However, the 
discussions among principals and the central staff proved to be com- 
plex, and by the end of the school year the precise contents of the 
packages remained undetermined, and the fate of the entire "A-B-C" 
plan was in doubt. 

Jefferds insisted that no value judgments would be attached to 
the individual principal's choices. However, some of the principals 
were unpersuaded. One principal declared, **It sounds to me as though 
"A" stands for awful, "B'' for better and ''C^* for charming/' 
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There was little^ if any, sentiment for returning to the old 
contraii?,ud system, with its admitted defects of inflexibility, but 
the energy available in the organisation for making new rules, demising 
new procedures, and building new organizational roles showed signs of 
depletion^ It was possible that an intervening summer vacation might 
replenish those energy supplies, but there appeared to be a growing 
sentiment for a period of consolidation after a period of change. 

Signs of relatively permanent change in the organization's 
character were also at hand. Overarching the problems, conflicts, and 
strains was a pervasive sense in the organization of having "done it,'' 
of having placed an internal voucher system into operation, however 
imperfectly. There was a sense of pride at having accomplished a 
difficuit task, and in being unique among the school districts ir the 
nation for having done it. 



Cluipiur Thu Ro,lo oi' l'artlc.lpat.ini\ Gruupn 
iu fchc I'oltcjnnaking Process 

rntroiiueLlon 

Wt! tujrn now uo an aiuiXynis of tlu; ijolicymaking proucas which 

it 

character i.zo.a thti UtMonsf.ratloiu Observers who havu paia more than 
ca-sual attaint ion to vlcciaionmaking within organizations aru iniraediatuly 
impresflud, indeed awod, by the ooraplo.xity of the procoss. It is a 
procusa of audi complexity that theories purporting to explain it 
genuraily fall short in sevural ways, Thus, before atttnupting our 
own explanation, wg must first state that it can be no more than par- 
tial . 

TUo district's proposal to OEO, and the early planning for the 
demonstration of which that proposal is a major product, left the 
question of who was going to make what decisions quite ambiguous. 
Other than reaffirming th t formal authority would continue to rest 
with the legal governing body, the Board of Trustees, and its prime 
agent, the Superintendent, the matter of who would resolve conflicts, 
and in accordance with what principles, was almost totally unclear. 

First, the CSPP voucher model assumed that the process of compe- 
tition, and not a formal decisionmaking body, would dictats all of the 
major decisions in a voucher demonstration. The theory assumes that 
under competitive conditions the impersonal "market" will rule, not 
some assemblage of officials. The Educational Voucher Authority in 
the CSPP proposal, althou£;h a potentially significant force, was 
accorded only the functions of collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion along with minimal functions in the area of "certifying" schools 
for participation. Thus, not much thought had been given to how 
governance procedures should or would work in an all-public school 
voucher demonstration. 



In this chapter we arc concerned with governance of the demon- 
stration as a whole as distinguished from decisionmaking within indi- 
vidual schools and mini-schools. 
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.Siu-.uring .1 coittju-umisu agreement betwoun OEO (and Ita advooato.s 
oi parent partUupatiou) and the local district was facilitated by 
leaving the matter of governance vague. Any precise and weU- 
formuJated arrangement, decreed in advance, might have scired one 
side or the other out of the agreement to proceed with che demonstra- 
tion. Thus, the matter of governance awaited clarification when the 
demonstration began. 

As we probe the process of governance we are interested in three 
interacting phenomena-the way decisions were made, the way decisions 
were monitored and enforced (because some decisions are never trans- 
lated into behavior), and the nature of nhe problems addressed in the 
decisionmaking and monitoring processes. 

A note of clarification about the word "decision" is in order. 
Popular notions concerning the nature of a "decision" often arise out 
of visions of the corporate board room or the Oval Office at the White 
House. We visualize an authoritative man* declaring to an attentive 
audience, "I have decided to spend $10 million on the construction of 
a new plant in Skokie, Illinois," or "I have decided to veto the bill 
providing for a 15 percent increase in veterans' benefits." Such 
decisions are intentional, well-defined in terms of both who made 
them and when they were made, and they are usually accompanied by 
elaborate rationalizations. Such decisions do occur. 

However, when we study the nattire of decisions in an organiza- 
tional context the picture often becomes murky. Some decisions seem 
to accord with no one's precise intentions, no one seems to be quite 
sure when they were made or who made them (one sometimes hears that 
"they" made a decision, but no one is sure who "they" are), and no 
apparent declared rationalization accompanies them. Decisions of the 
latter sort simply seem to grow and one day are noticed. 

The decisionmaking process we attempt to describe here contains 
decisions of both varieties. A decision of the "unintentional" variety 
is represented by the "decision" of the voucher staff not to challenge 



We never seem to visualize an "authoritative woman." 
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dii'ocily the* authority of liie princLpaLs in Lhv <Jocii4i.onmaki nji 
IM'oce.'^s, Ah a nuide for accion it had all the lorcu ol: an intent ional 
and wf» 1 1 -dcnnod dBciHion* J.n reality, it was a decision that gn.^w in 
the fall of 1973 without conscious direction from those who "madci'* the 
decision. 

Let us direct our attention to the element of governance denoted 
in the ^^decisionmaking process Here we are concerned with who parti- 
cipates in the decisions and how effectively they participate. 

The analysij'i of participation proceeds in two parts* In the firsts 
we are concerned with the factors that apparently shaped the degree 
to which individuals participated in decisions. In second part we are 
concerned with the process of the aggregation of individual partici- 
pation or, in orJier words, how effectively individuals, once activated, 
joined together to affect the decision. 

Participation in Decisionmaking 

Three fact')rs were the major determinants of the activation of 
individuals in the decisionmaking process during the first year of 
the demonstration: available time, competence, and legitimacy. The 
dividing line among the three factors is somewhat arbitrary but such 
divisions may serve to clarify our analysis. 

Time. We would expect individuals who can spend more time 
trying to affect a given decision to be more influential on the out- 
come than those who arc busy elsex^;here. 

in part, the expenditure of time by Individuals on "decision- 
naking'' is d^^tormined hy tiie structure of the school distirct. Teachers 
are occupied in their classrooms during the day. Parents are busy 
earning a living, or caring for a home and children. In contrast, 
principals and central office administrators are relatively free to 
direct their energies to the pursuit of policy formation. Such struc- 
tural factors give administrators and central office administrators a 
key advantage in any contest to affect policy. But the availability 
of time hardly serves as an adequate explanation. Some people with 
available time spend it on decisionmaking and others do not. There- 
fore, V70 need to be concerned with those factors that activate the 
expenditure of available time. 
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Ono part of Lht; explanation for activation lies in the vsatis- 
f.i'-.llun iiaiiicd by part i u 1 pal ion in d«cisioninak Lu{' mni the lUfL'Cinas at. : 
wliicli <lcu ifsion.s arc mmlo., Althoujjh complalntB about attcMniancf al 
meetings are universal, tho fact is that some people unjoy attt-ndinj] 
neetings. For some, attendance at meetings provides an opportunity 
to bu "part of the action," to be an "insider" who knows "who said 
what" and 'V/hat was decided." 

The pleasures of attendance at meetings must be weighed against 
the pleasure derived from alternative activities. For central office 
administrators, life often becomes a continual set of meetings. Meet- 
ings about the voucher demonstration have comparatively little ad- 
vantage, in terms of the pleasures to be derived, over meetings called 
to discuss other subjects. For a voucher principal, the alternative 
activity to meetings related to the demonstration was to stay in his 
school and conduct its business. 

An individual school is a relatively undramatic stage. On the 
other hand, attendance at central office meetings brings principals 
into contact with others of relatively high status in the system. 
And such meetings address issues that are apparently of greater moment 
than the fact that the bell system is not working; that Miss Smith is 
out today with the flu; or that little Johnny Jones just cut his finger 
playing tether ball. 

It is true, of course, that the school site Is closer to the 
children and closer to the learning process. For some principals it 
is a croinf ortab l(j and natural place to be; they derive satisfaction 
from being close to or in the classroom. But for other principals 
it is oft^^n a bore. Such variation in the reaction of principals was 
not ict.vibl.' fhiring tiio demonstration. Some principals appeared to 
ros:.-;t at'endar.ce at meetings that drew them away from the school site 
aiu.i vhnt ttiey considered '*thei.r real job." Several principals, on the 
othur appeared to enjoy any opportunity to meet with one another 

or oti^er h i gh-raaking officials to discuss "important'* issues. And 
;:nich of the hip^hly effective leadership of the voucher principals* 
,;roup came irom men who sought a larger arena for their views and 
proposals. 
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Tart icipatiou is not only activated because it Ib gratifying, but 
also because the decisions to bu mado vitally affect the participants. 
Th'* early moircas of the dtuncnstrat ion gave riS(5 to debates over rules 
and regulations, such as transfer policy and the computation of school- 
si to income, that directly affected individual schools and reflected 
pressures brought upon principals by their staffs. Such decisions 
were also of moment to the voucher staff* These decisions were of 
intorost, but were less pressing, for raany central office administra- 
tors and parents. 

Another factor in the decisionmaking process is individual 
tolerance for ambiguity. Some individuals are comfortable operating 
in a situation involving high uncertainty levels, but others require 
the existence of clear and precise rules and procedures. On the whole, 
teachers and school staffs did not enjoy ambiguity about the rules of 
the demonstration. They pressed principals for ''answers." In many 
cases tncire were no answers, and principals were under pressure to see 
that decisions were made so that answers would be available. 

liut even If one has time to participate in making decisions, 
enjoys tho process, and has vital interests at stake in the outcome^ 
it may also be the case that other problems must be addressed simul- 
taneously. Such diverting problems may prevent participation in any 
givcMi decision. The voucher staff and the principals were almost 
soioly occupied by problems inherent in the demonstration. By con- 
trast, other central office administrators (including, at times, the 
SuperinlondtinL) and nonvoucher principals had competing problems to 
address. 

Co mpetence . An individual's impact on the decisionmaking process 
IS determined not only by his or her available time and willingness to 
devote that timt? to aifecting a particular decision, but is also 
dependent upon the individual's fi^^asp of the issue involved. As issues 
become more complex and' technical, the individuaTs grasp of the 
questions and possible ;^o hit ions grows in importance. Thus, we use 
;he term ''.-.'omppt ence'' to reflect both prior experioiico and current 
skills and knowledp^o that, taken together, provide an indication of 
the degree to whicii an individual can knowledgeab ly address issues. 



Al iliHi Dlusli IL wuuUl appear nhat Liu? vouchor dumonstraLion 
should maku relatively modest demands for "compor.ence*' on potential 
dtfr isiomnakurs, Thu conccjpt and bas^ic rules of the demonstration are 
fairly straightforward, and understanding them requires no special 
knowledge. However, effective participation in decisions affecting 
the demonstration did require fairly extensive historical and organ!- 
jjationai knowled-^ and experience. In varying degrees the decisions 
involved an understanding of the a(.ministrative processes within 
individual school sites; how central staff services are organized 
and dispensed; a knowledRe of the oontractual agreement between the 
district and the federal governmeni:; an understanding of local 
"politics;'^ and historical perspective on how the district became 
involved in the demonstration. 

Potential participants began jrrom unequal positions in terms of 
their grasp ^.f the structure of the demonstration « The subsequent 
course of the decisionmaking process and the initial qualifications 
tendod to restrict such competence to a relatively small group con- 
sisting of the voucher principals, the Project Director, the Superin- 
tendent, and to a lesser extent, a handful of the central office 
staff, and the remainder of the voucher staff. Thus, as the year 
wore on, this small group attained an ever greater comparative ad- 
vantage in their "competence" concerning new issues and decisions. 

Legit imacy , Effective individual participation demands not only 
ti'.nc and competently but legitimacy as well. An individual must be 
seen as "entitled" to have his or her voice heard and taken into 
consideration as the decision is made. The pattern of formal legiti- 
macy is decreed by legal reguJations and written procedures. But the 
pattern of formal legitimacy often deviates from the pattern of in- 
formal legitimacy. Such deviations are associated with the norms of 
the group involved. We will examine both formal and informal decision 
making legitimacy in the first year of the demonstration, 

Under state law and the district-OEO agreement, the Alum Rock 
Board of Trustees retained final decisionmaking authority, and hence 
the lughest level of formal legitimacy, in the demonstration, 
According to the contract they were to be advised by the Educational 
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VuucUwr AUvusory Coirunittee . Individual schooL^ and mini-schools wc»ri» 
yjt.riMij'Jy i»ncourap.iHl to con.suU, with parent adviMory >»roups. Bn( i^ach 
t)t th(»Hr tu-onps had murh Ipiim "intormal,'* l.t'*, '*r<^al," loj»iiimacy 
than t. hi»si' formal, arrangements would indicatu. 

As is often tho case in American schc^l districts, the board 
operates under the notion that they make "policy'' and the Superintend- 
dent is responsible for "administration." This arrangement gives the 
oupurintendent strong autonomy in determining what issues come before 
the board; the policy options given them; and the nature of the ir»forma-- 
tion they use to arrive at decisions. It also creates a presumption 
that the board will not "meddle" in day-to-day "administration." As 
a consequence, board members only have legitimacy in the decisionmaking 
process, as a general rule, when an issue is appealed to them by a 
^roup within the system or is brought to their attention by the Super-^ 
i nt »mdoi;t. . 

KVAr; had little or no informal legitimacy in the system. In part, 
they lacked legitimacy because they wtre seen by the principals as a 
threat to decentralii^ation of authority in the district (though not 
to the same degree as the voucher staff itself came to be regarded). 
And, they lacked legitimacy because half of the group were parents, 
and henci', in the minds of professionals not yet accustomed to voucher 
philosophy, ^'outsiders." Individual schooJ and mini-school advisory 
^fijups suffered from ail of the same problems but they did not 
repro.sonL a threat to decentralization. 

The federal government also had little informal legitimacy within 
tiw syst(Mn. The tradition of local control in the public schools is 
extreru^ly strong in the United States. The federal government's ex- 
panding role in the past decade has been a subject of strong and 
emotional controversy. While federal officials are able to retain a 
certain nii^asure of veto power over how federal funds in the area of 
education are spent, there are strong local norms preventing federal 
officials from becoming intimately involved in the decisionmaking 
process ♦ 

We siiall have more to say about the distribution of legitimacy 
icil 'V in this chapLer. For the moment we simply wish to emphasize the 
difference between informal legitimacy and formal authority. 
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So Jar wo biH'ii concoriiud with facinrs Ihni r.ffcrl the 

of ft^ot iviMiosH ol' individuals in t\w ducisionmakinr, proross. 01 
course, that process often takes its direction from the presence- and 
effectiveness of groups of individuals. Thus, we ncfd to be concerni-d 
with conditions that give rise to vjroup "power" in utJcisionmaking. 
Three conditions that engage our attention in this connection: size 
of the group, cohesiveness of the group, and the group's access to 
resources . 

Group si^e . If all other factors are equal, we expect large 
fi^roups to be more influential than small groups. In terms of potential 
group si25e, the parents, the students, and the teachers held a theoret- 
ical advantage because they outnumbered the district's administrators. 
But a simple fact of the demonstration's first year was that none of 
these groups ever became mobilized. One contributing factor was the 
lack of a preexisting network of parent organization. Another factor 
was tuat no highly emotional public issue emerged during the first 
year around which such organizing could be conducted. 

Cohesiveness . Group unity is associated with group power. Unified 
groups are able to press singlemindedly for their objectives and such 
groups present little opportunity for potential opponents to create 
diversionary issues and to create factions within the group. Clearly, 
thv voucher principals exhibited the highest degree of cohesiveness 
durin,", tiiH. first year. They were united by common backgrounds, past 
acquaintanceship, comjnon problems and perspectives, and were the sub- 
jocL ot intentional organising by HRC. They shared the ideology of 
de.cenLral i?.ation. And, as thtdr cohesiveness proved effective in 
:^hapiiig decisions, thcv discovered even stronger incentives to "hang 
tuj;et :iur . " 

A key -.cans through which this unity was maintained and strengthened 
was ih.\ weekly principals' breakfast meeting. All others* were excluded 
from Lhcse sessions except on those occasions when either the Superin- 
tead-mt or the Project Director was invitt-d to attend. 



Kxcept for a Rand observer. 



m pan, lUe uu^ctlnsH \s^uru social gathorings in whicli the princi- 
pals Hi;nply onjoyucl oau another^s company^ in part, they were strategy 
sc^ssionn in which problems xsrcru raised, divers^?, opinions were aired, 
coimnon positions wore hanunared out, and individual principals, whose 
onthuHlasiu in supporting the group seemed to be flagging, were admonished 
and rt»- inspired, l^ile dissension was permitted in private, in subse- 
quent confrontations with "outside'' groups or individuals the principals 
imposed a strict norm of vinanimity upon themselves. In meeting after 
meeting the retreat of less cohesive "outside" groups was clearly visible 
in the faro of the? relent i(\ss afiSertion of the principals' "group" views. 

Without the benefit of the same unifying conditions and prior con- 
sultations, the voucher staff was at: a decided disadvanta'^e . However, 
the lesson of the unified group was not entirely lost upon them. During 
the year the voucher staff made greater and greater efforts to present 
a L-oimnon front. In particular, they attempted to work with individual 
principals and avoided dealing with the principals as a group. 

Ac c>/?ss to Resources . Access to money, information, and networks 
of other participants is a vital factor in determining group impact. 
Ti\i\ principals had almost exclusive access to the individual school 
staffs. In addition, they had veto power over the degree of access to 
those staffs that others could achieve. Information on current issues 
remained restricted to the principals, to voucher staff, and the 
:.;uperint endent . The nat'ue of the demonstration meant that principals 
and teM':luM"S had much greater unrestricted access to money than had 
ever buo.n the case before. 

The Moni rorlng Process 

Onco df^cisions are made the problem of monitoring their implementa- 
tion rfi:i.iins. Different decisions lent themselves to different monitor- 
ing procedures. Decisions that affected the behavior of the voucher 
staff, such as restrictions on the activities of counselors, were easily 
monitored by the principals and school staffs because deviations from 
Liio agreed proctidure would he quickly noted* On the other hand, the 
<:f'ntraJ staff had only a very limited capability lo monitor the in- 
clination of school staffs to properly implement transfer policy or to 



summon parent counselors wlmn new parents registered at ihc school. 
The natury oi tiu? monitoring process gave school staffs considerable 
latitude In implementation but kept the voucher staff on a relatively 
short leash. 



.Sunimar^' 

Tabic 9.1 provides a sununary of the factors associated with group 
impact on decisions. The table summarizes some of the information already 
presented and provides an opportunity to discuss more fully the strengths 
and weaknesses of the relevant groups in the governance of the first year 
of the demonstration. Thr. denotations of "high," "medium," and "low," 
in. the table necessarily reflect the judgment of our site observers 
rather than tiie result of computations. 

The table is an oversimplif icat .on of reality. Group impact varied 
somewhat according to the issue under consideration. Further, unlike 
the ptincipals, most other groups often did not act with unanimity. 

Board of Trustees. The Board of Trustees had little time to devott: 
to the governance of the demonstration, both because of their part-time 
status and because their agenda was constantly filled with other issues 
relaco.d to the conduct of the school district as a whole. They had 
st:ronf> legal authority to make decisions affecting the demonstration 
buL Liieir informal position v;as much weaker because of the district's 
norm Lhat the board stay out of "administrative" matters. The board is 
reasonably cohesive and is free from factionalism. The board's access 
to monetary resources is high but they must depend upon the Superinten- 
dent and his staff for information on current policy issues. 

Suptirinte ndent and Dep;j.ty Ihtper intendent . The Superintendent and 
hi.s DepuLy were often diverted by issues unrelated to the demonstration 
hut gave' high priority to "making" time to shape policy for the demon- 
straf.ion. They had a keen grasp of the issues involved and a high degree 
of t.ormal and informal authority because they were the only central office 
administrators with "line" authority over the principals under the de- 
cmLral iz.'d administrative structure. They were restrained, however, 
iron fully exercising, this authority by decentralization which places 
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[\ri>iV strns;.; on allowing principals determiiK* many ul" thu rulcisi and 
ro;',ul.!i ions t\wt govern individual school actlvitius. Thus, these two 
Lop otTlcials ofttMi attomptud to porsuade principals and thuir staffs, 
rathor than compelling tium. 

The Superintendent and ills Deputy consulted frequently and acted 
with a high degree of cohesiveness, in part because of their long 
personal friendship. They have access to financial resources, and the 
Suporintundtint is tiie key negotiator with federal officials for addi- 
tional resources. However, the Superintendent and his Deputy spend 
relatively little time in the schools and must depend largely on 
ijrincipals, t«-!achers' r -jups, community groups, and HRC to provide 
inrormatloi: on current views and opinions at each school site. 

AgsisLant Superintendents and Cen tral Staff. In general, staff 
officials In tho. hierarchy beneath the Superintendent and his Deputy 
wore: iai;>iely c-'ncerned with issues not directly related to the demon- 
stration, although the demonstration had a strong impact on their 
roles. They had only a modest impact on the specific issues in the 
domonstration and, because of decentralization, had little formal or 
informaJ authority to compel specific courses of action at the school- 
si tv' level. The central staff acts with a fairly high degree of una- 
nlr.ity. They have modest latitude over the distribution of money 
resources and, likt- tiioir superiors, are often dependent upon others 
for !H'ws of events within thi.'. schools. 

: ;equoia Staf f. The Sequoia staff was involved exclusively in th(^ 
ch:i;ionstrat ion and spent its t imi: trying to affect its governance. They 
had .m v'X-.-ellent grasp of t!ie. issues involved but only modest formal 
.HiLUDrity in their role as advisors to the Superintendent. Their 
rohes ivenoss was Wfak at the beginning of the demonstration buf tended 
to -row stronger during the year. They had a budget of their own and 
the Project Director participated in negotiation.s with federal officials 
and had good informal contacts at the national level. They, too, wert 
often dependent upon tlie principals for information on the views of 
s.:ioo] staffs. Socn by tlic principals as "outsiders" who had l^een im- 
,H)se(i upon (.hop, nnd as tiio agents of a possible ri-contral izat ion of 
authority, tiiey had littie informal authority in the demonstration. 
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i''l^'LViLi'i'iifiL^iLlPX'?.' counseling sLaCl." was conccnu.-d soluly willi 

tlic demon.stralion and, during curtain periods, ovcmi luid oxcush Umr on 
thoir hands. Thoy had a fairly good grasp of the policy issues under 
discussion but wore dependant on their superiors for this information. 
They had no formal authority and little informal authority. They were 
viewed by the principals as "outsiders" and potential troublemakers in 
the school community. They had no access to financial resources and 
only modest access to the school sites. 

HRC . HRC consultants had considerable lime to devote to "facilita- 
tion" of thu demonstration. As a result of their inclusion in policy 
meetings they had good information on current Issues. They had no 
formal authority in the demonstration but considerable informal authority 
bucause of their close relationship with the principals and the Superin- 
tt'.ndent. They had no access to money resources but considerable access 
to school staffs. 

Vo ucher principals . The principals were able to devote considerable 
time to policymaking, knew the issues involved, had strong formal authority 
in th'ir ov/n schools and strong informal authority in the governance of 
the demonstration because of the decentralization philosophy. They acted 
with a high degree of cohesiveness and had some latitude with regard to 
the expenditure of voucher funds and complete access to the views of 
tholr staffs. 

Nonvoucher principals . The nonvoucher principals were mostly pre- 
occupied with affairs at their own schools, had little knowledge of the 
issues in the demonstration, no formal or informal authority in the 
demonstration, only a modest degree of cohesiveness, no access to the 
financial resources of the demonstration, and little access to informa- 
tion concerning what was going on in voucher schools. 

V ouciier teachers . The voucher teachers were busy with planning and 
implomenting the mini-schools and had no free time for policymaking for 
lUc dtimoasLration as a whole. Tliey understood voucher-related issues 
as they affected instruction but were dependent upon their principals 
for noMS about policy issut^s affecting the entire demonstration. They 
had formal autliority only in their mini-schools, and their informal 
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MutiH)rity ron«lKt.(»(l only ot boinj! coaBuUt*<l ucra.s loita - 1 * by ilu} 
P n i.c 1 l>ti i s ♦ TiuM r tohc^M i vumu'HH w»iH low l)c:>cauHt» ol ci^mpfL i i i vmi auuJHM. 
mm i --tnfiioo Ib aiul i1m» lack oi any muohanlKiu for Uuii*lkr connu li at umi 
amonj; 8(Miool sitpa. Thoy liad autouumy ovur thu expenditure of com- 
ponsaLory vouchct funds in th^^ir own uiinl-sohoolB and some role in 
the dtici.sions affect ing the spending of basic vouchor funds at the 
schoolwide Ic^vel. 

Di strict tea c h g r or f},ai\iy a t ions , Although keenly intetn«i:ed in 
the demonstration, the disti^ict teacher orgtmiisations were largely 
preoccupied with the collective bargaining process affecting the 
district as a whole. They had only a general idea of the issues in- 
volved in the demonstration, partly because none of the key teacher 
orRanlxation loaders taught at voucher schools. These organisations 
had potential formal authority through the use of the collective 
bargaining process but this was not used. Their informal authority 
In the iiemonstrat ion was slight largely because they chose not to bv. 
Involved in sucii decisions during the first year. The major teacher 
organization, AREA, v/as fairly cohesive in its views. They had no 
access to financial resources, other than'through bargaining, and had 
to depend on informal contacts with voucher teachers and administra- 
tors for their information about the demonstration. 

Educational Voucher Advisory Committe e. EVAC met only once a 
month and devoted much less time to decisionmaking than did princi- 
pals and the voucher staff. Tneir grasp of the issues was limited 
be cause* the principals had succeeded in convincing the Project Dir^ictor 
not to "stimulate*' EVAC activity. They had formal authority t< advise 
th(.- Board of Trustc-^s but the. board was generally unaware of their 
1 unctions. Their cohesiveness was poor and they had almost no access 
to money or information resources. 

Paren t g roups . This category includes both the school and mini- 
school parent fjdvisory groups and independent community organizations, 
such as I he Parents and Studtmts of Alum Rock. Being all-volunteer 
v;roup.s tiiov riad little time to dcivotc to the demonstration. They had, 
or wore p,!.ve.n, virtually no information on policy Issues, had no 
formal or informal authority, acted with little cohesiveness, and had 
no access to money or information resources. 



Kiwl«<ral at i h'inls. Tht- Ofn.at-' vii' l-k-onoiiilo Opportunity illtl not 
:uvf^> a Ht.n'f nuMnbiM* in Cvint inuinj', ri'-'U-viunt't," ilufinH t'lu> dumonHtrat ion . 
Tiu'ir Inl vinnat ion on t lu' cioursu of tU« dummuiiral; ion wan darivtul friMU 
OiH'asional vi.jitB antl inioi-mal t'tipoi't.R frow the HupnrintiJniivnU; and 
thai vauchiu- stall*. Throufjti thosu means tlio I't^iiorai ofiriciaU main- 
tained a iu»owledi.5e of thu iaams invoivt^d. Tiieir formal authority, 
i\i\-m ttu.' oxiHti'nco. oi" the. t"ormul di^trict-OKU agroomont, waa Kub- 
stantial. Uowavoa*, Itttlu of that authority w.ia exyrcistid becauat' oi 
llu^ norms . unst fodo.ral. Intorfofouvio. in local dtsciyionmal^ing. 
AUhougli the domination of dec-lHionmaking by the principals waa a 
constant s4ouri-ii of anxit^ty to Ulio fodoral officialfi they avoided 
dircc.L confrontation with tho principals. Th£3 federal officials 
exliililtud a fairly high degree of coliesivencss in tht^ir discussions 
and nt>f?otiations with district officials. Their control of tiia 
financial resources supporting the domonstrat ion was substantial. As 
nott-id, howave.r, there were definite limitations on tho. flow of in- 
formation to the federal level. 



CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are based on findings from the first 
year. Therefore, they must be considered tentative and subject to 
revision if addi^tional evidence from subsequent years warrants: 



1. It is unlikely that the federal government will be able to 
control in detail how voucher models operate in the face of 
local inclinations to adjust various features of such demon- 
strations to fit the local context, 

2. The nature of the demonstration that is actually implemented 
depends upon both the federal view and the loca*. view of 
desirable processes and appropriate goals for school reform. 
The federal view of educational reform embodied in the voucher 
program relied heavily upon the application of financial 
pressures on the schools by parents. The Alum Rock view of 
reform relied far more heavily on an assumed impulse for re- 
form within the school staff itself. The local view identified 
increased participation, by both teachers and parents, in 
decisionmaking as the impetus for change; new ideas generated 
inside and outside the system as the vehicles for change; 
extra money as the fuel for running a school system faced with 
the added burdens brought by change; use of in-service training, 
staff organizations and citizen advisory groups as means of 
detecting and resolving conflict that accompanies change; and 
increased staff pride and excitement, along with parental satis- 
faction and support, as the goals of the change process. 

3. In the first year of the demonstration we found that ideas 
involving individual parent choice, diversity of educational 
programs, and increased school site decisionmaking were well 
accepted in the district, and significant progress was made 
toward implementing these concepts. On the other hand, inde- 
pendent evaluation of educational programs; increased collec- 
tive parent participation in school decisionmaking; and the 
centrally directed parent counseling programs encountered many 
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obstacles. In part» these obstacles arose out of personality 
conflicts and the persistence of past school procedures t But 
they also arose because of the differences between the View 
of school change embodied In voucher theory and the local 
perspective on school change outlined In //2 above. 
The voucher demonstration was Intended to test the feasibility 
and effectiveness of economic Incentives within a public 
school system; It demonstrated that the responses of Indivi- 
duals and groups to organizational change are shaped by the 
Implications of the change for personal status » friendship 
patterns and group affiliation^ reputations sense of personal 
efficacy within the organization as well as for the control 
of financial resources. Thus» It seems that exclusive atten- 
tion to financial Incentives provides an Inadequate guide to 
understanding how a school district » such as Alum Rocki will 
adapts molds and Implement a voucher demonstration. 
The Implementation of a complex Intervention such as vouchers 
leads to a large number of unintended consequences within the 
school system. Theses In turns lead to stresses on Inter** 
personal relations and a significant Increase In the amount 
of time and energy required for administration. Prior plan- 
ning can never fully avert such stresses and burdens. There- 
fores the success of such demonstrations must Inevitably 
depends In parts upon pre-existing reservoirs of trust and 
respect within th3 school organization. School systems torn 
by other controversies and enmities are poor candidates for 
the pervasive changes required by voucher plans. 
''Organization development'' techniques and training provide 
one means for assessing the consequences of change as the 
demonstration proceeds, of building personal commitment for 
change and repairing the resulting strains upon interpersonal 
relations. However, the agents of such "organization develop- 
ment" are subject to great pressures and temptations to become 
partisans In the decisionmaking processes of the school system, 
thus leading to possible abuses of their role. External 



monitoring of such ^^organisation development" programs may 
be one w^^^y to minimize such risks. 

It is possible to bring about organisational and procedural 
changes In a moderate size school district without jeopardising 
the basic functions of the district. However, there are some 
conditions which make adoption and implementation of such 
changes more likely: 

o If the innovation fits in with trends in the dis- 
trict. In Alum Rock, the voucher demonstration 
reinforced an existing policy of administrative 
decentralization. 

o If the innovation is tied to additional revenue 
which cannot be secured without adopting the 
innovation and if the district views some of its 
current problems as arising from the lack of 
sufficient funds. 

o If the innovation has persistent and Influential 
advocates, such as the Alum Rock Superintendent, 
and if the district is not highly mobilized 
politically. Where any controversial change 
is proposed, well organized local interest 
groups are likely to feel compelled to take 
sides. The proposed change therefore becomes 
less acceptable as it becomes more controver- 
sial. The absence of well-organized community 
groups in Alum Rock, whatever its other con- 
sequences for parent participation in the 
demonstration, helped to decrease outside 
sources of criticism and pressure which might 
have endangered the demonstration in its early 
days. The lack of opposition from Alum Rock 
teacher organizations was also crucial. The 
Alum Rock demonstration benefitted from a con- 
junction of a reform-minded Superintendent and 
similarly inclined teacher groups. 
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o If the Innovation offers something in return 
for the extra work and anxiety that are 
Inherent in Implemehtatlon. In Aliim Rock 
teachers and principals were asked to work 
harder, risk their professional reputations 
with untried organizational arrangements 
and procedures 9 and adjust to new ways of 
doing things. In return^ they were offered 
more autonomy and more financial resources 
to spend as they saw fit. 

o If the district has the ability to implement 
the administrative support systems necessary 
for the operation of the demonstration* While 
budgeting, student attendance accounting and 
purchasing procedures were inadequate in the 
first year, the district did make substantial 
progress in developing these procedures and 
services • 

Because teachers in voucher minl--school6 have more opportuni- 
ties for joint planning and more incentives to refine and 
revise their educational offerings, teachers in mlni-^schools 
are likely to benefit more than their non-voucher colleagues 
from improvements in educational information resource systems 
and technical assistance. While the mlni-*schools seem capable 
of providing a modest diverstty of instructional alternatives, 
they would probably be able to provide even more options if 
they had better access to inforaation on new alternatives and 
better technical assistance. 

Even a public school district committed to educational alter- 
natives finds it difficult to accept instructional alternatives 
initiated outside the system, as exemplified by the history of 
the GRO-Klds program. Such externally generated alternatives 
appear to be acceptable only if they do not endanger the job 
security of teachers already at work in the system. This resis- 
tance is obviously heightened by the current surplus of teachers. 
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Competition which emergfts within existing public achoola 
appears to be fragile* Teachers resist such competition 
because it conflicts with their ideds of professional ethics, 
because they fear it will force them to compete on the basis 
of advertising slogans rather than educational programs, and 
because it increases the unpredictability of enrollment levels, 
thus making their own planning and teaching more difficult. 
At the same time, in a system which is not highly competitive 
(e.g., a system with faw financial incentives, with stronc 
Job security guarantees, and with limitations on mini-school 
enrollment) parents will not have the economic powers to 
ensure school responsiveness. This is the case in Alum Rock, 
despite parents' nominal right to transfer students to any 
mini-school of their choice, together with some portion of 
their voucher entitlement. In such a system, aowever, schools 
may be responsive to parent and student preferences for other 
reasons : 



o From a desire to succeed in a new venture once 
they have begun. "Competition" in such a 
milieu is for prestige, reputation, recogni- 
tion, and community support, rather than for 
dollars or job security. 

o As a response to direct non-economic parent 
pressure like that exerted by some Alum Rock 
Title I parents In the past. 



The decentralization of authority is closely tied to the 
decentralization of authority over expenditures. If the 
federal grant remains the primary source of discretionary 
money for the voucher schools, then little decentralized 
authority may survive after the federal grant ends. At 
present it appears unlikely that the district will cut back 
on other commitments, such as the continued employment of 
present staff, to free discretionary funds for school site 
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declslonmaklng. Thus* the suivival of the decentralised 
system may depend on the vagaries of state and federal funding 
for the district. 

At the end of the first year, the demonstration is not a use- 
ful test of voucher concepts because of the constraints and 
special conditions which are part of the Alum Rock demonstra- 
tion. However, the demonstration is instructive with regard 
to the adoption, i«M>lementatiott and consequences of school 
decentralization and increased parent choice among alternative 
school curricula. 



